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PREPACKE 


CONTROVERSY over the problem of who was 
A responsible for the European invention of print- 

ing from movable types has been going on for 
more than four hundred years, but it will be found that 
in the pages that follow, I have not attempted even to 
review the evidence offered on either side. Those who have 
the leisure and the disposition to devote to the subject will 
find it fully reviewed in the article “Typography,” com- 
prising more than one hundred thousand words, by J. 
H. Hessels in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

It will be noted that I refer to the “European” inven- 
tion of printing. I use the term advisedly. The Chinese 
discovery of the principle of typography 1n the eleventh 
century does not represent a step in the progress of the 
art. There are so many characters in what in Chinese 
corresponds to an alphabet that when Pi Sheng showed 
the way to printing from movable types, it was found that 
there was little that was labor-saving in his invention. 
It was not generally adopted, and the knowledge that the 
Chinese had invented typography did not reach Europe 
until after 1t had been invented independently there. 

In gathering the material that I have used, I have re- 
ceived aid from many sources. The literature of printing 
1s of considerable proportions. One needs but to inspect 
the great collection in the Library and Museum of the 
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American Type Founders Company in Jersey City, and 
others such as that in the Grolier Club and the Public 
Library in New York City and the Newberry Library in 
Chicago, to be convinced of that fact. I have had the bene- 
fit of these and many more. 

It 1s the privilege of the historian to profit by the labors 
of his predecessors in the freld of his researches, and I 
have availed myself to the fullest extent of that privilege. 
Our great obligation to those who have painstakingly 
delved into almost inaccessible sources of information 
has often been made manifest as I went along thts 
bibliographical journey; for it 1s to the bibliographers 
that I owe much of what has been gathered between the 
covers of this volume — men like Alfred W. Pollard, 
former Keeper of Books in the British Museum, whose 
writings are a source of authentic information and never- 
failing inspiration; Wilberforce Eames and L. Nelson 
Nichols, of the New York Public Library, and Henry 
L. Bullen, librarian of the American Type Founders 
Company, who are always ready with helpful and 
patient assistance in any enterprise such as this. I am 
also indebted to William M. Ivins, Jr., and David Silve 
for reading the proofs. 

With dependence upon the labors of others comes a 
. duty, which 1s that of corroboration. Unfortunately 
much careless work has been performed in the name of 
history. It is an uncommon experience to find a book in 
which there 1s no misstatement — it does happen, but 
not often. I have not accepted any statement, no matter 
with what authority it has come, without making every 
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possible attempt at verification. Notwithstanding thts 
care, however, 1t 1s too much to expect that this book will 
escape the usual fate. The best I can hope 1s that the 
errors will be few in number. ! 

Many of the illustrations are from books 1n my own 
possession. For others I am indebted to the New York 
Public Library and to generous friends. Two of the 
latter, who have been most obliging, are Dr. Joseph 
Martini and Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr. The illustrations 
in color are from the Volibehr Collection. 
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CRADLE BOOKS 


IFTEENTH-CENTURY books printed from 
P iver types are considered to be of sufficient 

importance to justify their designation by a 
special title, that of ‘“incunabula’’—“‘cradle books,” 
or books produced in the infancy of the art. “Cradle 
books,”’ says Pollard, “a foolish but generally recog- 
nized slang name for what used to be called ‘fif- 
teeners.’”’ During the fifty years comprising the latter 
half of that century, probably thirty thousand edi- 
tions under various titles were printed, of which about 
twenty-five thousand editions have been identified 
and described. 

Of this number, one collection, that of the British 
Museum, contains, exclusive of duplicates, more than 
nine thousand different books. In many respects it 
is most thoroughly representative: of 115 books the 
printing of which has been attributed to Fust and 
Schoeffer, the collection possesses 78; of 116 attrib- 
uted to three early printers at Strasbourg, it has 102; 
of 177 printed at Cologne by Ulrich Zell, there are 
123. The Museum is issuing, “ printed by order of the 

ke 
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trustees,” a catalogue of the incunabula in its pos- 
session which is of much significance to students of 
printing. Of this catalogue five parts, each containing 
from 145 to 598 pages, 1014X14 inches in size, with 
many additional pages of facsimiles, have appeared 
to the present writing. 

Through long association and diligent research, the 
compilers, all of high standing in the bibliographical 
world, speak with authority, and they apparently 
have no theories to establish and no beliefs to defend. 
And it is significant that with all the wealth of first- 
hand information they have at their command, they 
decline to record an opinion as to who it was that 
discovered the principle of printing from movable 
types. They assign priority to various productions of 
the printing press, but where any doubt whatever 
exists as to the producers, the bibliographers of the 
British Museum do no more than list the productions 
under the designation of ““Anonymous Presses.” The 
names of John Gutenberg and Laurens Coster do not 
appear in the lists of printers given in the work. 

My own belief is that the honor of the citizenship 
of the inventor of printing from movable types be- 
longs to Holland, because in Dutch books bound 
early in the fifteenth century there has been found 
paper, placed there to strengthen the bindings, on 
which printing evidently had been done from movable 
types. But who this earliest typographer was remains 
a mystery. The Hollanders claim that his name was 
Laurens Janszoon Coster. They erected a statue to 
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his memory in Haarlem, and in 1823 celebrated in 
that city the four-hundredth anniversary of his sup- 
posed invention, which celebration Timperley’s Dic- 
tionary of Printing, published in London in 1839, says 
was attended by a delegation of printers from Phila- 
delphia. I have never seen, however, any evidence 
sufficiently strong to establish without question the 
claim made for Coster. Further reference to it is made 
ine Chapter XLV. 

After all, the important thing is that printing was 
invented, and not when and by whom. It would be 
interesting to know the details, and the time and 
effort spent in the search for them may be justified on 
the ground that the labor involved has not been 
entirely barren of results. The searchlights that have 
been brought to bear through the passing years upon 
every phase of the subject have added to printing lore. 
They have not, however, added lustre to the great 
outstanding fact that, regardless of whatever the at- 
tending circumstances may have been, printing from 
movable types was the greatest invention in secular 
history. It is from this point of vantage that it is pro- 
posed herewith to make a start. 

In identifying John Gutenberg with the beginning 
of printing history, I have to acknowledge that the 
evidence upon which the conclusions are based is cir- 
cumstantial. Limitations of space do not permit a 
review of all the evidence here. But it is an incontest- 
able fact that there was a printer who operated on 
an important scale antecedent to John Fust and Peter 
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Schoeffer, the first printers about whose existence and 
productions there can be no question. This printer 
brought the art nearly to perfection, and no other 
name for him has been proffered that bears such 
weight in the estimation of even the most skeptical as 
does that of Gutenberg. 


re baed Cie 1 
JOHN GUTENBERG OF STRASBOURG AND MAINZ 


HERE is extant no book or other piece of 

printing issued during the lifetime of John 

Gutenberg that bears his name as printer or 
that gives any particulars in regard to him as being 
concerned in printing. The statements made about 
him by his biographers are based upon public records, 
most of which have disappeared and are now known 
only through copies. Many of these copies have been 
proved to be inaccurate; some, indeed, are known to 
have been forged. An assistant librarian at Mainz 
named Bodmann amused himself by forging records 
with which to dupe friends who were searching for 
Gutenberg documents, and it is suspected that an- 
other Mainz librarian named Fischer did likewise. 
Schorbach, a recent biographer, accepts 25 of the doc- 
uments referring to Gutenberg as genuine; seventeen 
of these, however, are known only through copies and 
are therefore open to suspicion. 

No document gives the date of Gutenberg’s birth, 
but it is supposed to have occurred in the year 1398. 
His family was of the patrician class, his father’s name 
being Friele zum Gensfleisch. He took, however, the 
surname of his mother, Elsgen Wyrich Gutenberg, 
instead of that of his father, because she was the 
last of her line, and it was a German custom for the 
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son in such case to take his mother’s name so that it 
might not become extinct. Mention of Gutenberg is 
assumed to be made in documents of 1420, 1427, and 
1428, but they are doubtful. On January 16, 1430, 
there is a record of an arrangement by his mother in 
connection with an annuity belonging to him in which 
he is described as “not being in Mainz.” 

Gutenberg appears in the records of Strasbourg of 
1436 to 1439 as a borrower from one Andreas Drit- 
zehen in connection with his own business as a polisher 
of gems and maker of mirrors. The first of the records 
considered to connect him with the printing business 
appears in Strasbourg in 1438, when he entered into 
an arrangement with Andreas Dritzehen and Andreas 
and Anton Heilmann. In the testimony given in the 
lawsuit which followed, the word drucken was used 
by one of the witnesses. This, together with the use 
of the German equivalents of other words, such as 
“forms”’ and “tools,” and the statement that Guten- 
berg was to teach his partners a secret, is construed 
to prove that printing was the project involved. 

In 1441 there appears another record in which 
Gutenberg is shown as surety for a borrower, and in 
1442 he himself appears as a borrower. In 1444 he 
paid a tax at Strasbourg. 

Gutenberg’s effort at printing must have been in 
some measure successful, for about 1450 John Fust, a 
goldsmith, advanced him 800 guilders on no other 
security than a mortgage on the “tools.” It was a 
partnership arrangement, as was shown in the lawsuit 
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Fust brought against Gutenberg in 1455. Gutenberg 
testified that Fust was to advance regularly 300 guil- 
ders a year, without interest since the enterprise was 
organized for their common benefit, for expenses and 
the purchase of supplies, which part of the contract 
Gutenberg testified Fust had not carried out, although 
Fust testified that in 1452 he had advanced another 
800 guilders. The suit was decided in Fust’s favor, and 
apparently he took possession of the “tools.”’ 

In 1465 Gutenberg accepted from the reigning Arch- 
bishop of Mainz the post of salaried courtier, which 
carried an annuity of a suit of livery and a fixed allow- 
ance of corn and wine. He died at Mainz in 1468, and 
tradition has it that he was buried in the Franciscan 
Church in that city. 

There is no definite information as to business 
activity on the part of Gutenberg beyond that set 
forth above, excepting that a document dated Feb- 
ruary 26, 1468, records the fact that Dr. Conrad 
Humery, a syndic (advocate) of Mainz, at one time 
supplied Gutenberg with printing equipment of 
various kinds which was returned to Dr. Humery 
after Gutenberg’s death. Evidently Gutenberg had 
been in the printing business during the years suc- 
ceeding the severance of his relations with John Fust. 
Tradition, which to some biographers carries the 
strength of fact, connects him with the practice of 
printing at Eltville, a town a few miles from Mainz 
across the River Rhine, during the interval between 
the foreclosure of Fust’s mortgage in 1455 and his 
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appointment to the position at the Archbishop’s court 
in 1465. 

John Schoeffer operated as a printer in Mainz from 
1503 to 1531. He succeeded his father Peter in owner- 
ship of the printing office which it is generally believed 
was established by John Gutenberg and which was 
owned successively by John Fust, Fust and Schoeffer, 
and Peter Schoeffer. John Schoeffer was a grandson of 
John Fust and may be considered to have possessed 
first-hand information in regard to the early days of 
printing. In the colophons of several of the books 
printed by him are interesting references to the inven- 
tion of printing. In some of them he credits it to ust 
and Schoeffer and in others to Gutenberg, thus prov- 
ing an unreliable witness. 

In a book printed in Paris in 1470 is this statement 
by Guillaume Fichet, librarian of the Sorbonne, who 
was responsible for the introduction of printing in 
France: two years earlier: “° [hey tellus thatitnere, 
not far from the city of Mainz, the art of printing was 
first of all invented by one John, whose surname was 
Gutenberg.” - 

What seems to be further reliable early printed tes- 
timony definitely connecting John Gutenberg with 
the invention of printing is a “Chronicle”’ printed at 
Rome in 1474, six years after Gutenberg’s death, by 
John Philip de Lignamine, who had established a 
printing office there in 1470. John Philip is said by 
some historians to have been house physician to Pope 
Sixtus IV, but the statement lacks corroboration. 
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There is no record of the circumstances under which 
he became a printer, but he had a local reputation as 
author, editor, and chronicler. On page 120 of the 
“Chronicle” appears the following account of the 
innovators of printing from movable types: 


lacobus cognomto Gutenbergo:patria 
Argentinus & quidam alter cui nomen 
Fuftus imprimenday litteraye in mem/ 
branis cum metallicts formis pertt: tre/ 
Centascartas quifg eos p diem facere 
innotefctit apud Maguntia Germanig 
ciuitatem. lobannes quog Mentelinus 
Nuncupatus apud Argentinam eiufdem 
ppuincig ciuitatem:ac in eodem artificio 
Peritus totidem cartas p diem iprimere 
agnolcttur. 


Statement in regard to Gutenberg and Fust in Riccobaldus Ferrariensis’ Chronica 
Summorum. Printed by John Philip de Lignamine, Rome, 1474. 


which reads in translation: 


Jacobus, surnamed Gutenberg, a native of Strasbourg, 
and a certain other whose name was Fust, having attained 
skill in making impressions of letters upon parchment by 
means of metal types, became known at Mainz, a city of 
Germany, as the printers each of three hundred leaves a 
day. John also, styled Mentelin, at Strasbourg, a city of 
the same country, a skillful worker in the same art, comes 
into notice as the printer of just as many leaves a day. 
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In the first illustrated edition of Bergomensis’ 
Supplementum Chronicarum, a volume of nearly six 
hundred pages printed by Bernardinus de Benalius 
at Venice in 1486, which book was “intended to serve 
for the correction and completion of all previous his- 
torical records,’ appears under date of 1458 an ac- 
count of the invention of printing which mentions 
both Fust and Gutenberg. 

The different pieces of printing ascribed to Guten- 
berg by the German biographers, whose list is natu- 
rally the longest, number less than fifty. Among the 
earliest is the so-called “31-Line Indulgence.” It 
carries no printer’s name or place of printing, but 
there was printed upon it the year of issue, 1454, and 
a specimen still preserved in the British Museum 
bears a manuscript notation to the effect that it was 
sold at Erfurt on the 22d of October of that year. 
An Indulgence dated 1455 is in the Morgan Library. 

The remainder of the work attributed to Guten- 
berg’s Presscomprised Bibles, broadsides, “donatuses,” 
calendars, etc. Not much of it was important from the 
printer’s point of view excepting two Bibles and a 
Catholicon (theological grammar and dictionary). 

The two Bibles are known as the “36-Line Bible” 
and the “42-Line Bible,” the latter sometimes called 
the “ Mazarin Bible” because the first copy to become 
known in recent years was found in the library of 
Cardinal Mazarin in Paris. The fact of the existence 
of the 42-Line Bible, however, had previously been 
mentioned by German bibliographers. In neither of 
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the Bibles nor the Catholicon is to be found the name 
of its printer. The colophon of the Catholicon reads 
as follows: 


By the help of the Most High, at Whose will the tongues 
of infants become eloquent, and who ofttimes reveals to the 
lowly that which He hides from the wise, this noble book 
Catholicon, in the year of the Lord’s Incarnation, 1460, in 
the bounteous city of Mainz of the renowned German 
nation, which the clemency of God has deigned with so 
lofty a light of genius and free gift to prefer and render 
illustrious above all other nations of the earth, without 
help of reed, stilus, or pen, but by the wondrous agreement, 
proportion, and harmony of punches and types, has been 
printed and brought to an end. 


Most of the adherents of Gutenberg credit him with 
all three volumes, chronologically listing the 42-Line 
Bible first and the Catholicon last. Pollard takes no 
definite stand on the subject but says: “The contest 
between the champions of the 36-Line and the 42- 
Line Bibles is yet far from being decided. The claims 
of the former to priority appear to be steadily 
gaining ground.” Seymour de Ricci, while crediting 
Gutenberg with originating the 36-Line type, says 
he never used it; that the Bible ‘“‘was issued from the 
Press about 1460 at Bamberg, by his disciple, Al- 
bert Pfister.”” Only ten copies of the 36-Line Bible are 
known, six in Germany, two in England, and one each 
in Belgium and France. Dziatzko’s demonstration 
that the text of the 36-Line Bible was copied from 
the 42-Line Bible is convincing. 

The 42-Line Bible consists of 641 printed leaves, 
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Reproduction (much reduced) of a printed Letter of Indulgence, dated 1455, 
and probably printed by Gutenberg before the completion of the 42-Line Bible. 
Original in the Morgan Library, New York. 
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of 1,282 pages, in folio, without printed numerals, 
signatures, or catchwords. There were two editions, 
one on paper and one on vellum. The paper used was, 
of course, hand-made and of a very fine and good 
texture. The watermarks are a bull’s head with a star 
and a bunch of grapes. 

Although the lengths of the pages in the 42-Line 
Bible are the same, the number of lines per page varies 
from 40 to 42, the first nine pages containing 40 and 
the tenth 41. This variance is explained on the theory 
that the shoulders of the types were filed down be- 
tween one use and another. A more plausible theory 
is that new types were cast for the later pages. It is 
considered that the work began about 1450, certainly 
not later than 1452. Dr. Paul Schwenke, a German 
scholar, devoted himself to much painstaking study 
of the Bible, which he gave to the world in an elabo- 
rate volume published in 1923. Of his researches the 
British Museum Catalogue says: 


Dr. Paul Schwenke, carrying forward the results ob- 
tained by Dr. Dziatzko and other scholars, has shown that 
the book was printed in ten sections on six presses, of which 
two began work simultaneously at 1* and 129°, and after 
these had each printed a quire, a third began at 325%, the 
first leaf of Vol. Il. When the three presses had respectively 
printed up to 32°, 158», and 340, and a fourth and fifth 
had printed 487° and 261°, it was resolved to increase the 
size of the edition, and these pages had subsequently to be 
set up afresh, so that additional copies of them might be 
printed. Previously to this an increase from 40 to 42 had 
been made in the number of lines to a column, and to 
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First page of the 42-Line Bible, this page, however, carrying only 40 lines to 
the column. 
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facilitate this the type had been twice filed, so that 42 lines 
of the reduced size measure a little less than 40 of the old. 

In this copy leaves 129-132 have only 4o lines to a col- 
umn, and leaves 21-32%, 129-158, 261%, 325-340, and 
478°, belong to the earlier impressions, printed before it 
was resolved to increase the number of copies. 


As to the date of issue the Museum catalogue sums 
up the known information by saying: 


In a manuscript note in a copy of this Bible belonging to 
the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, Henricus Cremer, 
Vicar of S. Stephen’s at Mainz, states that he finished 
rubricating and binding it on August 24, 1456. Copies must 
therefore have been on sale some weeks before this date. 
A still earlier date, 1453, is written on 324” of a copy in the 
Buchgewerbemuseum at Leipzig, and may possibly be of 
relevance. 


The type was usually printed in black ink, space 
being left for the initial letters to be added in red ink 
by hand. In some cases, however, type was used for 
the letters in color. 

Schwenke estimates that the edition was limited 
to 210 copies, 180 on paper and 30 0n vellum. De Ricci 
satisfied himself as to the printing of 45 complete 
copies, only about twenty-five of which are in perfect 
condition, and of twelve other copies known to have 
been in existence but the location of which is not 
now known. Fragments of other copies to the number 
of 27 have been discovered. 

Nine copies are in America. The Morgan Library 
in New York has two copies, one printed on paper 
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and the other on vellum, each of these copies being 
bound in two separate volumes, and another incom- 
plete copy bound in one volume. There is one copy 
each in the New York Public Library, the library of 
the General Theological Seminary of New York, and 
the library of Yale University. The others are in 
private hands. 

The paper copies are better printed than are the 
vellum copies. The Morgan paper copy is said to be 
the best in existence. Bernard Quaritch, the well- 
known London bookseller and bibliographer, wrote on 
one of its fly-leaves under date of February 20, 1886: 
“This is the finest copy of the Mazarin Bible ever be- 
held by me or anybody else.” In this copy there are 
manuscript memoranda of signatures and numbers of 
chapters at the foot and on the margin of the pages, 
probably in the handwriting of the printer. 

A copy on vellum now in the library of the late 
Henry E. Huntington of San Gabriel, California, was 
in the Robert Hoe library which was sold in 1911, as 
was also the copy on paper now in the library of 
P. A. B. Widener of Philadelphia. These two copies 
brought $50,000 and $27,500 respectively in the Hoe 
sale. A paper copy which came from a monastery near 
Melk, on the Danube, was sold at public auction in 
New York in 1926, bringing the record price of 
$106,000. It was later purchased for $120,000 and pre- 
sented to Yale University. 

The latest complete vellum copy to come on the 
market was the so-called “Blasius Bible,” until 1926 
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owned by the Paulist Fathers of Lavant Valley in 
Carinthia, who disposed of the two volumes to Dr. 
Otto H. F. Vollbehr of Berlin for $275,000. This Bible 
had been brought to Carinthia by Benedictine friars 
who fled across the Alps from St. Blasius in the Black 
Forest during the Napoleonic wars. The bibliophile, 
Abbot Gerber of St. Blasius, early in the eighteenth 
century declared this Bible to be one of those which 
Fust was said to have sold in Paris as a pretended 
manuscript. 

A New York dealer in rare books a few years ago 
acquired an incomplete copy which came into the 
market through the sale of the Curzon private 
library in England. It was purchased for that library 
in 1832 from the Konigliche Bibliothek of Munich, 
which disposed of it for 500 florins because it was 
incomplete and a duplicate. Knowing the desire of 
many persons to possess a specimen of this rare 
example of printing, the dealer disposed of it in parts, 
ranging in size from single leaves to complete chapters, 
each unit encased in appropriate binding. 

A Gutenberg Museum is maintained in Mainz, in 
which are preserved many valuable exhibits connected 
with the early history of printing. Among them is a 
copy of the 42-Line Bible. There are also reproduc- 
tions of some fifty alleged portraits of John Gutenberg. 

No authentic portrait of Gutenberg at any period 
of his life has been preserved. Of the statues from 
designs based upon tradition that have been erected 
to his memory, the most acceptable is that by the 
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Rubricator’s ms. notation at the end of Volume I of the paper copy of the 
42-Line Bible in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, giving date of the com- 


pletion of his work, August 24, 1456. 
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Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen which was erected in 
the Gutenberg Platz in Mainz in 1837. Another by 
David d’Anvers appears in a square bearing a similar 
name in Strasbourg, and a replica of it adorns the 
courtyard of the Government printing office in Paris. 

Two Gutenberg statues have been erected in Amer- 
ica, one, by Ralph Goddard, over the entrance of 
R. Hoe and Company’s factory in New York City, 
and the other, by Ernst Plassman, originally in front 
of a newspaper office on Printing House Square, New 
York, but now in the entrance of the factory and main 
offices of the American Type Founders Company in 
Jersey City. 


CHAPTER: Ill 


FUST AND SCHOEFFER 


HEN John Fust foreclosed his mortgage 

\ on John Gutenberg’s printing outfit, the 

loan had grown to 2,226 guilders. Fust 
came into possession of the plant in 1455. He is said 
by tradition to have been a goldsmith; it is known 
that he was a banker and money-lender. The name 
was usually spelled Fust until 1506, when his grand- 
son, John Schoeffer, in the dedication of a newly 
printed book, spelled it Faust, which spelling was 
thenceforward adopted by the family. 

A tablet on a building in Mainz designates it as the 
location to which Fust removed the printing office and 
set it up with Peter Schoeffer, Gutenberg’s principal 
workman, in charge. The statement in regard to the 
location of the Press is also based on tradition. The 
partnership between Fust and Schoeffer continued un- 
til 1466. 

The first book to be produced by the new firm was 
a Psalter (choir book). It was produced under the 
same date (1457) in two editions, one of 143 leaves 
and the other of 175 leaves, with, of course, double the 
number of pages in each case. It is considered that the 
143-leaved edition was intended for the use of various 
archiepiscopal sees, the extra 32 leaves in the other 
edition applying to some special see. The 175-leaved 
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First page of first Bible with date. Printed by Fust and Schoeffer, 
Mainz, 1462. 
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edition was paid for by the citizens of Mainz and was 
probably intended for the see of that city. 

‘The Psalter was printed throughout in missal letters 
of two sizes, the text of the psalms, canticles, creeds, 
etc., in the larger type, with 20 lines to a page, and 
the directions, prayers, and liturgical matter in the 
smaller type with 24 lines to a page. The pages are 
7°/,X111%4 inches in size. The printing is in black and 
red with initial letters in blue. These initial letters, 
of which there are 288, were cut in wood with a 
delicacy which has seldom been surpassed. The num- 
ber of copies of the Psalter issued in 1457 is estimated 
to have been from twelve to twenty. 

The Psalter of 1457 is famous as the first book 
printed with a date. The colophon gives the date and 
some further particulars in regard to its production 
as follows: 


This work of the Psalms, a book embellished with 
beautiful capitals, and sufficiently distinguished with 
rubric letters, was thus formed by an ingenious invention 
or printing, with separate characters, without any writing 
of the pen, and carefully finished for the worship of God, 
by John Fust, citizen of Mentz, and Peter Schoeffer, of 
Gernszheim; in the year of the Lord one thousand four 
hundred and fifty-seven. On the eve of the Assumption 
[August 14]. 


The Psalter was reprinted with the same type in 
1458, 1459, 1490, 1502, and 1516. The edition of 1459 
is the one most prized by collectors. It has been de- 
scribed as “the glory of Fust and Schoeffer’s Press.” 
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Illuminated first page of St. Jerome’s Epistles. Printed by Peter Schoeffer, 
Mainz, 1470. (Reduced.) 
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FUST AND SCHOEFFER 


It was intended for the use of the Benedictine Abbey 
of St. James in Mainz, which probably bore the ex- 
pense. 

In 1462 appeared the “Bible of 48 Lines” in two 
folio volumes, the first Bible with a printed-in date. 

One hundred and fifteen books have been credited 
to Fust and Schoeffer. They were the first printers to 
use a printer’s mark, and the first to become their own 
publishers. Fust died in Paris about the year 1466 
while there for the purpose of furthering the sale of 
the firm’s publications. 

After Fust’s death the business was continued by 
Peter Schoeffer, under his own name although in part- 
nership with Fust’s sons. The first book to appear 
under his name, which he printed in full as “Petrum 
Schoiffher de gernsheim,” was an edition of Thomas 
Aquinas, published in 1467. The text is in his smallest 
type, in double columns, with 60 lines to a column. 
In it the rounded form of the letter “h” made its first 
appearance. 

Peter Schoeffer (or Shepherd, as it would be in 
English) is an outstanding figure in the history of 
printing. Not much is known of his early history, but 
he was a college man, having been educated at the 
University of Paris. 

Pollard places Schoeffer in a high, if not the highest, 
place in the early annals of printing. “In my view,” 
he said in a letter to the author, “it [printing] was 
brought to perfection by Peter Schoeffer, to whom I 
attribute both the Indulgences (30-Line and 31-Line) 
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Page from De Vita Christiana. Printed by Fust and Schoeffer without date. 
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Page from Gaius Valerius Maximus’ Facta et Dicta Memorabilia. Printed by 
Peter Schoeffer, Mainz, 1471. Shows the first printer’s mark. 
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A HISTORY. OF PRINTING 


of 1454-55.” As a printer he was responsible for a 
number of innovations. He introduced dating of 
books, printing in colors, spacing with leads between 
lines, and the use of marginal notes. He is also credited 
with having been the first to introduce Greek char- 
acters in print. He is usually spoken of as the father 
of type-founding. He seems to have been proud of his 
skill as a type-founder, for in the colophon of his 
Institutes of Justinian he says: “Every nation can 
now procure its own kind of letters, for he [Schoeffer] 
excels with all-prevailing pencil.’”” He made lavish use 
of colors. As is said in the British Museum catalogue: 
“Down to about 1485 there is hardly a book from the 
press of Peter Schoeffer without some touch of red. 
After 1485 he used it chiefly in missals, but we find a 
red colophon reappearing in the Chronik der Sachsen 
Of 1492) 

Schoeffer continued to print until the close of the 
fifteenth century. Fifty-nine books are credited to 
him as an independent printer. In 1479:he paid a sum 
of money to become a citizen of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, probably to enable him to go into business 
there. He continued to reside in Mainz, where he 
became a citizen of note and was honored by being 
made a judge. 

In 1470 Peter Schoeffer issued the first bookseller’s 
advertisement of printed books. It was also the first 
printed poster, and because it exhibited a line of type 
from one of the books, it became the first type speci- 
men sheet. It was printed on one side of the sheet and 
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The first book advertisement and the first type specimen sheet. Printed by Peter 
Schoeffer, Mainz, about 1470. 
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A HISTORY OF PRINTING 


listed 21 books for sale; the name of the local agent 
was filled in by hand at the bottom. Three of the 
books listed were not printed by Schoeffer but prob- 
ably by Gutenberg. 

Schoeffer carried on business in several towns and 
on a large scale. He sold not only his own publications 
but books issued by other German printers as well. 
According to Putnam, he seems also to have acted 
in some measure as purchasing agent for the Univer- 
sity of Paris, through an associate, Guimier, who was 
a licensed member of the Paris guild. The Paris 
agency was later given up, and Schoeffer removed his 
publishing headquarters to Frankfort, which had be- 
come the publishing center of Germany, and he de- 
voted his energies to the extension of his business 
throughout Europe. He continued to print books at 
Mainz, however. 

The extent of Schoeffer’s publishing business is 
shown by records of suits at law in various cities. One 
of the suits was against a certain Bernhard Inkus, of 
Frankfort, for violation of property rights in a series of 
books which were vested in Schoeffer and Conrad 
Henki. The extent of his business all the way from 
Basel to Lubeck is to be traced in the court records of 
those cities. 

Peter Schoeffer’s son John, who in his time became 
proprietor of the office and who continued it for many 
years, in a statement in a book he produced in 1515 
furnished this testimony to his father’s ingenuity and 
skill: 
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Colophon of Trithemius’ Compendium Sive Brevarium. Printed by John Schoeffer, 
4 f : res if 
Mainz, 1505. It gives credit for the invention of printing to John Fust, “not 
ee 3 us 
without the aid and the many indispensable improvements of Peter Schoeffer. 
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A HISTORY OF PRINTING 


Fust at length began by his own unaided genius to devise 
and experiment upon a method of printing. This, with the 
help of divine grace, he perfected and applied to practical 
purposes in the year 1452. This result, however, was not 
attained without the aid and the many indispensable im- 
provements of Peter Schoeffer, of Gernsheim, his work- 
man and adopted son, to whon, in fitting recognition of 
these labors and many discoveries, he also gave in marriage 
his daughter, Christine. 
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THE FIRST “TOURIST” PRINTERS 


WO rival claimants contended for the honor 

of succeeding Archbishop Theodore von Er- 

pach of Mainz when that prelate died in May, 

1459. Adolph of Nassau, supported by papal edict 

from Rome, was successful, although he did not secure 

actual possession of the city until he had sacked it and 

expelled all male inhabitants capable of bearing arms. 

This meant, of course, a dispersal of the printers who 

had learned the new art under the tutelage of Guten- 
berg, Fust, and Schoeffer. 

Transportation in the fifteenth century was con- 
fined almost entirely to the water routes. Mainz is 
situated on the Rhine River at its confluence with the 
Main, and three important cities about equally dis- 
tant from Mainz in various directions as the crow flies 
and easily reached by water are Bamberg, due east 
on the River Regnitz, just above where it joins the 
Main; Strasbourg, due south up the Rhine; and 
Cologne, down the Rhine to the northwest. 

To these three cities went the exiled printers with 
their outfits. Of the three, Bamberg and Strasbourg 
both claim the honor of being second to Mainz as the 
scene of early printing; the date in each case is some- 
what shrouded in doubt, and it ts possible that print- 
ing was done at both prior to the exodus from Mainz. 
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A HISTORY OF PRINTING 


Albert Pfister was Bamberg’s first printer, but he 
may have printed at other places before settling in 
Bamberg. It was common for the early printers, fol- 
lowing the custom of other fifteenth-century crafts- 
men—jewelers, gem-setters, engravers, etc.—not only 
immediately after the dispersal at Mainz but through 
later years, to wander from place to place with their 
small stocks of types and materials, setting up in a 
town or in a neighboring monastery as opportunity 
to ply their trade seemed to offer. The monks were 
not opposed to printing, as has sometimes been con- 
tended. The books of the first thirty years after the 
invention of the art were produced chiefly under the 
patronage of the monasteries and for the use of the 
monks and the secular clerics. 

Pfister is sometimes mentioned as a partner of 
John Gutenberg at Mainz. The famous 36-Line Bible 
has-been called the Pfister Bible because: of the 
supposed share of Pfister in its production; indeed, he 
is credited by some bibliographers with being its sole 
printer, a theory which, as is pointed out by Duff, 
“a short examination of the workmanship of his 
signed books would go far to upset.” Pfister did not 
attain high rank as a printer. He used the type of the 
36-Line Bible in printing other books, and it was the 
only type he used. 

Pfister is thought to have been an engraver and 
possibly a xylographic printer before becoming a 
worker with type. He was the first printer to intro- 
duce woodcut illustrations in text matter. He was 
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First page of the Bamberg Missal. Printed by John Sensenschmidt, Bamberg, 
1481 
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A HISTORY OF PRINTING 


careless about identifying his name and the dates 
of production with his books, but nine typographic 
books can be accredited to him with safety, seven of 
which were illustrated with woodcuts. Only two are 
dated, one being Boner’s Edelstein, a collection of old 
German fables, printed in 1461, a small folio of 
28 leaves crowded with ror illustrations. The other 
book to bear a date, 1462, is 4 History of Joseph, 
Daniel, Esther, and Judith. It contains §5 illustrations, 
six of which were printed twice, making 61 in all. 

Pfister issued three editions of the Biblia Pau- 
perum, two in German and one in Latin, each with 
seventeen printed leaves. The page engravings were 
made in five different sections closely joined. He 
printed also a second edition of the Edelstein without 
date. Pfister’s Complaint of the Widower against Death 
contains 24 leaves with five full-page cuts, larger 
and bolder than the engravings in his other books but 
of about the same rude quality. Pollard believes the 
Complaint to have been printed previously to either of 
Pfister’s dated books. 

The engraving of Pfister’s illustrations was poorly 
done because the skilled wood-engravers would do no 
work for him. They saw in the new art of printing a 
menace to their own industry, which was the pro- 
duction of engravings for the block-book printers, 
and they declared a boycott against it. Pfister was 
therefore obliged to do his own engraving or to em- 
ploy amateur engravers, and the quality of his illus- 
trations accordingly suffered. 
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Page from first edition of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parsival. Printed by 
John Mentelin, Strasbourg, 1477. 
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After Albert Pfister the best-known name con- 
nected with the annals of printing in Bamberg is that 
of John Sensenschmidt (John the Typecutter), who 
arrived there from Nuremberg in 1481, about twenty 
years after Pfister had ceased operations, Bamberg 
in the interim having been without a printer. Part 
of the time Sensenschmidt printed alone and at other 
times with partners, among them Heinrich Detzen- 
steiner, who in his turn operated with other part- 
ners. Sensenschmidt was the printer of the well- 
known Bamberg Missal, a noble work which rivaled 
Peter Schoeffer’s famous Psalter and, indeed, in some 
respects may be said to be its superior. 

Among the other printers of Bamberg were Hans 
Storer and Marx Ayrer, two wandering printers who 
at various times set up printing establishments in at 
least three other German towns, Regensburg, Ingol- 
stadt, and Erfurt. 

Strasbourg was an important publishing center 
early in the fifteenth century, and naturally it became 
important as a center of printing also. Several great 
printing houses sprang up. One was that headed by 
John Mentel or Mentelin. Although Mentelin’s first 
dated book was issued in 1469, we have testimony by 
John Philip de Lignamine of Rome in his “Chronicle” 
of 1474 to the effect that as early as 1458 Mentelin 
was “printing three hundred sheets a day.” 

Mentelin devoted himself to German theological 
works, leaving it to his competitors, as Bernard 
says, to “ruin themselves in reproducing the Latin 
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Page from a book printed by Adolph Rusch of Strasbourg, showing the famous 
capital “R.” 
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classics, the taste for which before the close of the 
fifteenth century was not sufficiently developed to 
insure a remunerative sale.” He printed the first 
Bible in German, the date being about 1466. Some 
of his works were of considerable importance, the 
Specula of St. Vincent of Beauvais, issued in 1473, 
being in eight folio volumes. He was the first German 
printer to use a Roman type face and the first to print 
extensive descriptive catalogues of his books. On his 
catalogues he left a blank space for the insertion of the 
name of the local agent, with instructions to apply 
to the address given for the books listed. 

Martin Schott, who married one of Mentelin’s 
daughters, is said to have belonged to a patrician 
family. His earliest dated book was a Plenarium, or 
collection of epistles and gospels, completed October 4, 
1481. Thirty-five books, mostly devotional and educa- 
tional, are ascribed to him. 

It was claimed in 1520 by John Schott, son and 
successor of Martin Schott and grandson of Mentelin, 
that the latter was the inventor of printing from 
movable types. Mentelin died in 1478 and was buried 
in the great Strasbourg Cathedral, where a tablet to 
his memory was erected. The legend, for such it was, 
was revived in the seventeenth century by James Men- 
tel, a Paris physician, who published two little books 
on the history of printing. 

Heinrich Eggestein was John Mentelin’s principal 
Strasbourg rival as printer and publisher. He issued 
three editions of the Bible in Latin. About fifty works 
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First page of Bernard’s Sermons. Printed by Martin Flach, Strasbourg, 1497. 
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have been credited to him. He was a man of scholarly 
training, having received a university degree. 

The most interesting printer in Strasbourg from 
the bibliographical point of view was Adolph Rusch, 
or, as he was for a long time known, the “R Printer.” 
Rusch was John Mentelin’s son-in-law, having mar- 
ried his daughter Salome. They were associated in 
business during Mentelin’s lifetime, and Rusch suc- 
ceeded to it on the elder partner’s death in 1479. Part 
of the books now definitely credited to Rusch were 
for a long time assigned anonymously under the title 
of the “R Printer” because of the use in his work of 
a peculiarly shaped capital “R.” Rusch not only did 
a large business as printer, publisher, and book- 
seller, but he also dealt on a considerable scale in 
paper, supplying it to other printers in Strasbourg, 
Nuremberg, Basel, and elsewhere. He printed a mag- 
nificent edition of the Bible in Latin, in four volumes, 
for Anthony Koberger of Nuremberg. 

Rusch was succeeded in business by Martin Flach, 
who was engaged in printing in Strasbourg, presum- 
ably as a workman, as early as 1472. Hain registers 
ten unsigned books, dated 1475 to 1483, as Flach’s, 
but the attribution is not now regarded as correct. 
Flach died in 1500. He had a namesake in Basel who 
was a printer there in 1475. 

George Husner began to print in Strasbourg in 
1476 and continued until 1498. His types may be 
recognized by the capital “H,” which is Roman and 
has a boss on the lower side of the crossbar. 
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John Reinhard, or John Griininger, as he is some- 
times known from his birthplace, was a Strasbourg 
printer of distinction. He specialized in illustrated 
books with elaborately ornamented pages and of a 
popular literary flavor, producing 148 in all, the first 
being dated 1496. Of these, a hundred were printed 
before 1500, and twenty different type faces appeared 
in them. Reinhard’s type faces were extensively copied 
by printers in other towns. He is chronicled by 
Putnam as the only publisher in Strasbourg who, 
after the Reformation was in full development, con- 
tinued to print Catholic tracts and pamphlets. An 
instance of the considerable scale of his operations is 
given in the sale in 1502 to John Schonsperger of 
Augsburg of a thousand copies of the Lives of the 
Saints. Reinhard also printed for Koberger of 
Nuremberg. 

Some interesting correspondence between Rein- 
hard, Koberger, and an author named Pirckheimer 
has been preserved, as recorded by Putnam. Pirck- 
heimer found frequent cause for dissatisfaction, and 
at one point he says that “if he could have foreseen all 
the difficulties that he was to experience in securing a 
correct printing for his volume, he would have burned 
the manuscript rather than have put it to press.”’ 
Reinhard replied that the manuscript had not been 
carefully prepared. 

John Priss the elder, another Strasbourg printer, 
was born at Wurttemberg in 1447. His earliest dated 
book appeared in 1483. He printed eighty to ninety 
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editions at Strasbourg before 1500 and continued until 
1511, being succeeded by a son of the same name who 
printed until 1546. 

The names of many of the Strasbourg printers are 
unknown. Among others whose identity has been es- 
tablished are Thomas Anshelm, Matthias Brant, 
Jacob Eber, Matthias Hupfuff, Bartholomaeus Kist- 
ler, Heinrich Knoblochtzer, and Wilhelm Schaffener. 


GHAPTIER: V. 


AUGSBURG, THE MOST INTERESTING FIFTEENTH- 
CENTURY PRINTING CENTER 


UGSBURG is best known in history through 
A the famous “Augsburg Confession,” which 

associates it with Martin Luther and the 
beginnings of Protestantism. The city was founded 
before the opening of the Christian era and rose to a 
position of importance during the Middle Ages. It is 
situated on the eastern slope of the continental divide 
that causes the waters of the Rhine to flow northwest 
to the Atlantic and those of the Danube southward to 
the Black Sea. The merchants of Augsburg at one 
time traded on an extensive scale with markets as far 
away as Africa and Asia. Although an inland town, 
the discovery of a water route to Asia around the 
Cape of Good Hope and of a path across the Atlantic 
to the New World had an injurious effect upon the 
city, and its fortunes subsequently declined. 

“With Augsburg,” says Pollard, “we reach on the 
whole the most interesting printing center in Ger- 
many. ... That a book was printed at Augsburg 
is almost a guarantee that, with a little sympathy, 
it will still be found readable. Its vernacular output 
rivals in quality and quantity that of all the rest of 
Germany, while much of it is enriched with delightful 
woodcuts, which were largely copied not only in 
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other German towns but far beyond the limits of 
Germany.” 

The first printer to ply his craft at Augsburg was 
Gunther Zainer of Reutlingen, who printed there for 
ten years beginning March, 1468. Zainer’s first book 
at Augsburg was Meditationes Vitae Christi. 

Zainer used woodcuts in a book entitled Belzal, 
published in 1472. He has a place in history also as 
the first printer to engage in a controversy with 
engravers, an account of which will be found in a 
later chapter. 

Zainer set the fashion of using large initial letters, 
often in outline, which relieved the monotony of the 
pages and which, when in outline, it was expected 
would be filled in by a rubricator. A book printed by 
him in 1473, De Regimine Principum, however, is pro- 
vided with printed headlines, chapter headings, para- 
graph marks, and large and small initial letters, re- 
quiring no work by a rubricator to make it complete. 
Zainer issued in 1474 an advertisement of fifteen of his 
books, and two years later another advertisement of 
eighteen books. 

The first classified book catalogue printed in Ger- 
many was issued about this time by George Willer, 
an Augsburg bookseller, who sold not only his own 
publications but those of other German publishers. 

John Schiissler is the name of an Augsburg printer 
who produced a number of important books in a short 
period from 1470 to 1473. He used a type face similar 
to one of Zainer’s, the type being probably obtained 
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First page of Summa de Sacramentis. Printed by Giinther Zainer, Augsburg, 1469. 
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First page of Hexameron. Printed by John Schiissler, Augsburg, 1472. This book 
was studied by Christopher Columbus, mention of it being made in his writings. 
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from Zainer. Only ten books are credited to him, but 
all are of high quality. 

John Bamler began to print in Augsburg in 1472 
and continued until 1495. He was originally a scribe 
(calligraphus) or ornamental writer and probably a 
member of the wood-engravers’ guild, as he was not 
included by that organization in the boycott declared 
against Zainer and Schiissler to which reference has 
been made above. Bamler, although a competitor of 
Zainer, was evidently on cordial terms with him, as is 
evidenced by the fact that many identical engravings 
appear in the works issued by the two establishments. 

The Abbot Melchior of Stamham, who had_ be- 
friended Zainer and Schiissler in their troubles with 
the engravers, set up a printing plant in the monastery 
of SS. Ulrich and Afra in 1472. He borrowed or pur- 
chased type faces from both Zainer and Bamler and 
bought five presses from Schissler. He had five other 
presses made by a joiner in Augsburg, the whole 
costing 702 florins, which at that time was a large 
sum. He died in 1474. 

Anton Sorg, who was connected with the monastery 
printing shop, left it to set up in business for himself 
in 1475. He operated for eighteen years, becoming one 
of the most prolific of German printers and publishers. 
Sorg produced the first series of illustrations of the 
Ten Commandments. His most famous work was 
Reichenthal’s account of the Council of Constance, 
which was illustrated with more than eleven hundred 
cuts. He issued a German Bible in 1477, in which a 
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First page of Bonaventura’s Speculum Beatae Mariae Virginis. Printed by Anton 
Sorg, Augsburg, 1476. Woodcut outline initial filled in by hand. 
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Last page, containing colophon, of Sorg’s edition of Bonaventura’s Speculum 
Beatae Mariae Virgins. 
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Lriplicitas aerca occidentalis, 


C Lum fuerit faturn’ in geminis auc eius triplicie ate: erit omne quod diri 
er bono vel malo in parte feptctrionis, 


Triplicitas aquea feptétrionalie. 


CLuin fucrit facarnus in cancro aut eiss triplicitate: erit omne quod dirt 
ex bonorel malo in parte feptétrionis. 

= Cipiter cui pfuerit anno z fuerit Sis cis :defcéderita in 
aricté aut criplicitaté ei?:apparebic in ciuitatib?gb? perit 
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This and the illustration opposite are facing pages from Flores Astrologiae. 
Printed by Erhard Ratdolt, Augsburg, 1488. 
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autcitriplicitate erit apparitio vox q Dixiex enétib? in pre occidéus.C Et 
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In the colophon of this book Ratdolt mentions the transfer of his business from 
Venice to Augsburg. 
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large number of the woodcuts were the same as those 
of the German Bible printed by Jodoc Pflanzmann, 
which, although undated, was probably issued about 
1475. Carrying, as it does, a small cut at the head of 
each book, it is believed to be the first illustrated Bible 
to be printed in Germany. Some of Sorg’s woodcuts 
were part of a set not originally designed for a Bible. 

Erhard Ratdolt, Augsburg’s most famous printer, 
was born in that city, but the date of his birth is not 
known. He is first heard of as a printer in Venice, to 
which city he went about 1476 and where he con- 
tinued to reside for ten years. He returned to Augs- 
burg in 1486, having been pressed to do so successively 
by two of the bishops of the city. He continued there 
as a printer for more than forty years, dying in 1527 
or 1528. He attained a competence, as is proved by a 
tax record of the payment by his widow of the sum of 
40 gulden. 

Ratdolt made constant use of an extra color. It 
can be said of his work that it was nearly complete. 
Instead of leaving blank spaces for the decorator to 
fill in, he printed in engraved initials and border de- 
signs. He excelled as a type-founder, some writers 
even ranking him above Nicolaus Jenson and John of 
Speyer. 

The invitation of the Bishop of Augsburg specifi- 
cally suggested Ratdolt’s return for the purpose of 
printing service books for the diocese, and his main 
business was the printing of missals and other service 
books, most of them embellished by tinting in colors. 
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In the colophon of Obsequiale Augustense, an illus- 
trated volume printed at Augsburg in 1487, Ratdolt 
says: 


The laudable little work of the obsequialin of the saints 
in the diocese of Augsburg and of the very first morals, 
which are necessary for the service of the sacraments and 
what pertains to the sacraments, to be an image of the 
usage of the old time, has been amended in true study and 
watchful care and revised, explains felicitously Erhard 
Ratdolt, the skillful man of extraordinary intelligence and 
wonderful in his art of printing, in which he excels all 
others; formerly at Venice, now at Augsburg. 


Other Augsburg printers were Peter Berger, John 
Blaubirer, John Froschauer, Christmann Heyny, 
Ludwig Hohenwang, Hermann Kastlin, Ambros 
Keller, John Keller, Anna Rigerin, John Schaur, 
Cristoph Schnaitter, John Schobsser, John Schon- 
sperger, John Wiener, and Lucas Zeissenmair. 


CHAPTER. Vi 


ANTHONY KOBERGER, THE FIRST CAPTAIN OF THE 
PRINTING INDUSTRY 


HE name of Koberger deserves a higher place 
in the history of printing than it is commonly 
allotted. Anthony Koberger the elder, the 
founder of the house, was great as a printer, though 
not the greatest of his period, great as a publisher, 
and great as a business man. As an organizer and 
captain of industry he seems to have been ahead of 
his time, and notwithstanding his energetic activity 
and aggressive competition with other publishers he 
held their steadfast regard and received their fre- 
quently expressed commendation. 

With the advent of the House of Koberger the 
scene of our story of early printing shifts to the 
picturesque old city of Nuremberg. Anthony Ko- 
berger was probably not the first printer to establish 
himself there. John Sensenschmidt, who has _pre- 
viously been referred to as a later printer in Bamberg, 
produced a book in Nuremberg dated 1470, whereas 
Koberger cannot be identified with a year earlier 
than 1471, and his earliest dated production came in 
1472. From that date until 1513, when he died, his 
Press was prolific, the total number of his known 
separate productions being 236. 

To Anthony Koberger are usually ascribed thirteen 
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On ido cell + terrd implet ds ut aeineat ECa™ fcdm. 
f ut ipa poei9 cotineant ab co Mec particula de9 
let orftia § ci fit idem pnus-pbig tamé cft totus. 
tadii ¢ effe im ormity d9 ut yna queg res p magniy 
tudmne porciomis fue capiat efi ideft maxima maius 2 mimma 
min? di fit pocius ipe tot9 i omitn fiuc orfiai ipo Omipotes 
ae duume maieltas cicta poteftatis fue mmenfitate sdudi¢ 
Nec euadedi potrad ei) Gs aditi mucmre poterit g ills gia 
circhquag aftringit Chicta er intra Owini nidich ompoteaa 


Page from De Summo Bono, one of the earliest, if not the earliest, of the books 

printed at Nuremberg, probably in 1470. Printer or printers unknown but prob- 

ably John Sensenschmidt and Heinrich Kefer, the latter being one of Guten- 

berg’s workmen at Mainz. It shows the capital “N” with crossbar reversed, 
which was characteristic of early Nuremberg printers. 
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tatis necad aliqdeenenum iniquitatis.fic @p potuit dé 
cereillud Proner. re. Mundo eft cormed purus fum 
Bpeccato. Ad boc regna gdouohum o¢s bebemus Ape’ 
rare prudens negociator Siligenter inquintybi fune 
Li regna mn quito inuenuné multa neceffara ad fua 
Mereiemonty. Si quis voluent wilitare aliqd reguo ve 
regnd vnganc francic polomie. interrogat ytig an ibe 
fine camprvderes fontefip falubzea vt mediannbs fru 
cribs fe poffitin wita (uftentare tbidé 710 fanitarcecdfer 
Hare. St anitin alique regno eflec tale Progan uli pt ho 
mines in ¢o nS morerenk. efimo ~ o¢s boies ad ud 
tegnu ambularent cum For venerabilé Woend lib.j. 
Hl3.4.Omnac aial viram ten defiderat mortéq pernt 
cofain dcuitat. Yn prin guidé vita pofit furnus pecea 
torc8 7 yennale qb abet Pn Aug.-ctt regan celette. 9S 
aperenius aut trafeansus ad beard vrginé Katbennd 
grr ca inueniinis enftalla puntatis cearbdculd fide, 
ethic de alys. Quis babine babitabiniusin celis Fiat 
tld Dath.v. eat mundo corde qriiph ded vide- 
but.in coomne frumentod inuemt mince fide ordedt 
fer, Siligo dilectdis quibs aia noftra fultentak 2 fana 
¥ confernat stp altys ommubo dedit deus ci tale pnuile- 
GUN GCP Quictiqs tt ca p Dcuotionens habitat nec moste 
turpiflima tpalt neceterna periet fed vitam eterna ba- 
beat.q3 pbat oe urli.gettos nobis .quidd 
annitcs mediolanenfia Sabinns noie poft dei genitrt 
ccm beats Ratbering in paipua deuonse babure.quia 
bancabinfanna tu fponfam clegerat,7 ceten's igh ae 
bus Bferebat.bic cam vitra mare naugarct cum abba 
te Lheodorico de ruonte caffinoz duck capellanis fer 
nilinbs 7 faimulis tides 2 fepulcrum dit vilitafferst 
montéfpnatadierat ad cumult fancte Ratherine. £. 
ecce Dux thurcors feror bofhis rpianost a foldanio re- 
diens cum Multis ormans cpniin montis pede obuis 
baburecun:3 conntiud mor ve vidit atrocter pent dt 
rés. Siaut feercapitib fie et mebus facid.pluls abbas 
boc videntcs duct rogaucmant dicentes. Hiceat nobis 
monté afcen dere 2 puns tumb7 glonofe virgins Kav 
therine vifitare z videre. dcinde quid nbi placuertt fu, 
finebinsus libéter. & lle inquit. Wcceffe cft vt tfta va 
cemica 7nd veltravoluntasimpleat Peepit 2 cfeftins 
vt lingua oculis auribs matiby naribo 7 pedibo pra 
rené zinembs. uiMie vtigne cremarent 2 vt fic femur 
win monte velocrent dices. Widebo quid valet fepul 
cr biuis vifirano aadieat.cum vobis mébra renafce- 
rent gd unpoibile eft fider vettre put ata We 
trad cumbd veniffent apt lesbos ghee tent 
pomit Pees furdit.zEt ecce circa nectis medi mons to- 
tuo cStrenmnt.tantufos pauoz duce mnuafit wi inde fury 
gerevellent nec potucrit.Deinde p min horari {pact 
canta lununisradianta tbifplerdurs we ng fod bi wie 
aniicd end faraceniin remonsloas oftinun bors eadé 
Vigilantes dré lari credidcrunt fore facts zfynai mon 
tensisfolems cOuerfuin eftinabant.Jnterea beata Ka 
thering de tumulo,peehe z trifle caputamators fiita 
emu blando pmulcens.prmooculos.aures.nafum 4 ce 
tera mcbia pungens pultine riot fanitats. File ane 
glonofam virginé ccrnés. 7 pulentding ciusferre nd 
potensad pedes ans cecidit. 24tilla peipiente duno pul 
cniiuuence quiturta cum ftabantenim de terra lenaue 
runt. Rarbenna ait. Gare oebes mi cbare cp ansa 
tormeus fponfne rpsidus bic z in futuro te 2008 boy 
hountes me ae mic params cit bonorsrexEtq: pdt 
Difti pprer melingud nam folfiin spuoidiomsate erpe 
Ditam.ccce accSmodaui nbs lingud medin greeo alan 
no pennfling. 2 a18 of8 familie tein finums Absabe 
noucne receptas. factoigé dic cums nuffard folenma 
celebraucnslecto cuagelio fingula mcoz3 abbans olco 


gd fudat de rumilo mico pungasfic fufatabik. et td 


Dininn offic cSpleas ad ftapum paftind reformabit, 


Page from Meffreth’s Sermones. Printed by Anthony Koberger, Nuremberg, 1487. 
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Wio dictievirgofancta Ratherwna derters pontifias 
appbendeng dane cranuls PaciMmi zebartuld su 
reali eraratd difparuit.fed maruns odous hy eo 
tabi remanfit. Cbartula alt trea lncasverbo: habe 
bat. Prima fabine-ycc verba line inter me zteh 1a Ot 
(ccudis ppctac, Seba feet tbr ruciiti ingens dolo: fa- 
aatubi gaudia ingens amor. Lercia ducé bapnzabis. 
fanue aA spra renicabis. Dicq; decenmio cSpleto cris 
landabilter meaiin celipalatio, Pile avitummefac gra 
tae deoreddi lit. factormé mance dur monté afcendit 
ctcum epm ad altare peedenté vidit zloquenté audi 
uit.z cig meby integraliter refpicere obftupuit. Lune 
lecto chagelo piite duce abbat/ micbza eps qin medio 
erat pofitus punrit p ordiné. zecce onsmibo videtibus 
viuns apparuit.ficgs mebz8 paulatins renafcentbs att 
g diuind offiaum apleme noe eft fanatus. Drfo nit 
raculo dur lachzpnus pfundit.corde apungi€.fideant 
pete cum mulis nobilibo pfecte credentiby ab po 
aptizarus.bic cui bercdibo carerct (eculo abrenunct 
ayit.terrd fudvedidit z magnd pornoné fratribo in md 
tefynat degénbo Oedit.z roid cum epo zabbate znul 
nsalije cd Ocuotioms venit multa aun pondera (e215 
deferens mbuit paupenbs.demi ad config abbatis 
etfancn Sabin monafteriG virgin qd di aula det in 
bonoxe fancte Katbenne finda .qd zultis pellet 
fomibo dDotanit et Diuirys Ipliauit. Poktremoidé our 
ih monte caffino monachalé fulcepit babitd.ubiqe rpo 
rege fueg mati ct beate Katherine Gidiu virit dcuote 
ferimmit.Sanctusvo Sabinus pot dccenmiid cums ad 
extrem bord vemiflet dignd dco (pri eralawit.ficdep lin 
gua cing munimespparcree mull: Debits Quits beata 
Ratberisa ean tut G fu diio Dewotecam coimenda- 
wit. Jn bins dloxoh nuraculi meniong anulus7 char 
tula apud Adediolansi vlqs bodie (eruank. Quo qui’ 
dens anulo beata Ratheana virgo dignck nos fignare 
‘ot parnicipes cfficiansur regaicelcitis qd nullus pfta- 
rebabet nif pater 7 files wnaciim fua genitrice 2 Ipal- 
fanctus qui cftidem cuns parce biidichas i fecula feoy 
lomin Amen, 


co aoe fermion trptituis: partis widelicet byenia- 
lis:cftinahs 7 dc fanctis. Dortulus reginew!’ Dcfiiee 
Post bac Sa facre pagine Decuincy hs compnflt 
mie fiulatums, Cuiliberin xpi plebe falutifere frietifica’ 
revolenn perunle. rpeniis (pectabilisvin Anrbony 
kobergers Murenbergei.incole atqs concins cura p- 
uigilcmendata; medullitus end perfpeeni: follerteras 
bigercis Iris cffigiani. fine Plaluba complens. Salir 
NB anno. Dillcimoquadnngentelimecctuageimole 
pinio.ry.kls 2Daray. 
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ANTHONY KOBERGER 


(Copinger says fifteen) editions of the Bible, twelve in 
Latin and one in the vernacular. The latter, printed in 
1483, is believed to be the first German Bible printed 
in Nuremberg, and it is the most splendid of early 
German Bibles. It was embellished with curious wood- 
cuts previously used for the Cologne edition of the 
Bible printed by Quentell in 1480. What is said to 
have been intended as a portrait of the Pope is intro- 
duced as the principal figure among the fallen angels. 
The particular German idiom used by Koberger was 
not then in common use. Luther is reported to have 
said of it, “No one could speak German of this out- 
landish kind.” 

Koberger used for his most pretentious edition of 
the Bible the version prepared by Cardinal Hugo, 
an ecclesiastical authority of the thirteenth century, 
which had been circulated in manuscript form for 
more than two hundred years. It was issued in seven 
volumes folio, the printing being done, not by Ko- 
berger, but by his friend and associate, John Amerbach 
of Basel. It was begun in 1497 and completed seven 
years later. Commercially the venture was a failure. 

Most of Koberger’s publications were theological 
in character. At a time when Protestantism was fast 
coming into vogue, he held to the established Church 
of Rome, somewhat to the disadvantage of the finan- 
cial aspect of his business, for the literary taste of the 
time concerned itself principally with controversial 
pamphlets and books, and the demand of the book- 
buying public was for them. Only three publications 
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bodte in baanie agens apud pomezanos (onde illi ozigo furt)puo contentys vitd agere ferf .@ fint incerta 
mortalia z Gininida fuo ros ps Docent. qui mbus potent flimis regnis erutus nec paruam infulam in q 
decem annis delituerat vfs ad moztem retinere pont. etate plenifimus. Sed neqs carolo fcelera fua im- 
punita fuere.qui dum xpi ecclas pfequif.religionem comtenmnit.facerdotes difpoliat.fcltos dics obferua 
reprobibet.iura diuina t bumanaa Jobanne benedict filfo vfalenfium pfulem viro cozdato z impigros 
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Two pages from the “Nuremberg Chronicle,” carrying the same map under 
different names. 
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duce melone ci romants bells Talal aits datis obfidtb? pacé obtinuere. huis calcata fide < pdit] ob- 


fidib? rebcllanut. Pbolome? Gs a pre {eptémional’ germane arca rend Huuto Buffatores babitare tra- 
dit puos appellatos ficcabsos.oquenost logobardos muenio apnd Straboné arca amatim Auuti brute 
ros babitafic Gs dzufus nauali bello fupaurt. Brureros aat bello vittos ab auftro in aquiloné z occeanus 
dilapfos. Ob qua re corecturd cape poflum? bos cé 4 bodie peutent appellan€ adlonarce ppt ve 4b? fu- 
pra dirim?. facile nigs beuteros ih prytenos fermo ouernt.€arol? magnus multa a weftualis geflit plia 
ofa; magnis affirzt cladib? cocgitas xp religioné amplectt relicto ydoloy cultu.qud ai fep1? abnegaflet 
nec tufiurada aducrterétyt metu pene rebelligioné copefceret occultos oftinutt iudices 4b? ptare teditt % 
prim reicraffz alique coperiffentaut fregiffe fide aut aligd aliud flagiciat cOmififfe mor illo fupplicio aftt 
Cerent pbi primi copzebed: poffet nullacitatione puna aut ocfenfione pmiffa.elegt em viros granes ted 
at amantes quos plectere innacentes baud verifimile fint. Zernunt ea res weftualos ac venti in fideconn? 
Dutt.cum fepe in nemoribus 7 proceres t medtocres virt laquee fufpenfi inuemren€ nulla acaufstiont pre 
us adita. cQuerentibus tamten caufan coftabat fresific idem. aut magni aliquod feelus comififfc qui ne 
cat reperiebantur. Jd tudicaum ad noftram ofa durat etatem wocaturcs yentum. quiet prcfunt fcabini g 

Pelantur, quozh ca pzefumprro eft pe per toram Bermanis synidinone eptendere yelint, Secretog Baber 


Throughout the volume the leaves but not the pages are numbered. 
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A HISTORY OF PRINTING 


bearing his name were in German, the remainder 
being in Latin. Editions of the classics occupied 
second place in his list. 

Koberger maintained agencies in all the principal 
cities of Europe, not only for the sale of his books, 
but to secure desirable manuscripts for publication. 
The printing of books from manuscripts that were to 
be found only in public libraries was often attended 
with much difficulty, particularly when the loan of an 
original could not be obtained. Books were printed for 
him in other places, notably Basel and Lyons. 

Koberger’s printing establishment was of consider- 
able size. John Andreas Endters is reported by Tim- 
perley as affirming that Koberger “kept daily twenty- 
four presses at work, and employed no less than an 
hundred journeymen, whom he maintained without 
doors. They had a set hour to come to work and to 
leave off; he admitted none individually into his 
house, but obliged them to wait at his door until 
they were all together, and they were admitted, and 
entered upon their respective employments.” 

Koberger used both Gothic and Roman type faces 
but had no Greek letters. Where Greek characters 
were demanded in a manuscript, spaces were left 
blank and later filled in by hand. 

Anthony Koberger was the father of no less than 
twenty-five children. He was immediately succeeded 
in business, however, not by his sons, but by his 
nephew John. Later two sons, Anthony and Melchior, 
came into control. The great business structure which 
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ANTHONY KOBERGER 


the founder of the house erected survived him only 
twenty-seven years, the end coming in 1540. During 
that period 53 works were added to the list of Ko- 
berger productions. 

Hase quotes Jodocus Badius, a fellow publisher of 
Paris, as characterizing Koberger thus: “That glori- 
ous Nuremberger . . . esteemed by honorable men 
everywhere as the prince of booksellers . . . the 
man who conducted his business with the most exact 
integrity and with the highest ideals . . . with whom 
the production and distribution of good books was 
carried on as a sacred trust.” The same author 
quotes another contemporary writer as speaking of 
Koberger’s “enormous capacity for persistent work, 
the far-seeing and wide-reaching enterprise, the con- 
scientious regard for the right of others, the large 
conceptions and the careful attention to details, the 
keen sense of humor and genial and cheerful man- 
ner.”’ And Amerbach of Basel, himself a great printer, 
wrote to Koberger: “You have never printed any- 
thing that is worldly or frivolous; your books are 
all of righteous and godly literature. For the support 
of the true faith and for the development of godly 
scholarship you have brought before the world the 
books which are the most trustworthy and authori- 
tative, the books which have stood the test of time.” 

The work of the early printers of Nuremberg, par- 
ticularly with Roman type faces, is readily distin- 
guished by the capital “N” in which the cross stroke 
slants the wrong way. 
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Scrtaetas midi Folium cCxx1 


Altus boftilian%s Salli fil? volufianus morim Luftanus fili? oe 
CF perstozes creat funt: quoy tpib7in vlrione xpi ee of @inea smpe 
i nois tanta peftis crozta cit: vt pauce dom? nedu akE tl KR rator 
mitstes T Puincie extiterint: que no tanta calamutat PSY A ron? 
fenferint. Wibilg oino dani geflerie. Sola bee pefh) ar eae 
tentia mozbis atgy cgritudinth?; not? coy punapar” \ 
fuit. Geni gallus z volufian? ous 5 emilianti res nox 
ua agitante belli quile moliun€ interamnenecan€. \hae 
Emilianus ave obfcuriflime nat?: obfcurins impauit ABA 
cu maur? fucrat.z tercio méfc extinct? eft. becaut pe 7s 
the ac calanntas marie apud egyptu z alcrandna fe/ 
uicbat:te q cypztam martyns crtat liber. bi duo non 
du cOpleto impr fur bictio vt premiffus cht incericriit ? 
ay Alerian’imperit fulapies ai gakieno cius filo Oalenus 
Impaut annis.t 5. Clalenian? em in rbettat no : 
nico fe agens ab crerat.alien?rome a fenatu tmpa 
tozes cligun€ .box impena pemitctofus rontano noi 
7 pene criciabile funt:priapit ignauia 7 i rptanos fe 
vicia, Ha germant ravens ploy pucvere ferro 7 flama 
ola yaftites. Galenan’ aut in mefopotamta belli ge YL 
ren 3afapore perfant regecapr? in faite curpicer vt 
rit:t apud partbos ignobil: feruitute afenunt: co cit <1 
vt fcabello pert. IB rer equi cofcenfiur? yrcbaf: pedes 7 
a’ ceruiab? imponés.7 id menito ai ftati vbt, imprus Wee Eee SE 
amputt octaua plecunioné i rpranos mouit. Lerrit? @ en 
aut claro det tudicto er pacé ecctic mbit. Cum DC 
aut adolefcés fact? cflet auguitus impertd pamo felictter mox cOmode ad viet 
mu permciofe geffit.crat cm i galieno fubite pirtunis audaaa. Barbantiiocs 
in fines romanos crupet it. Et tyrant ddd permiciofi crozt funt: quigd comt 
reltctu crat ab externa bofte peflundaret. alien? vo ai républica deferurfler Claud? 
a¢ mediolam libidimb? operd darct miffis parfloub*interépms cft impr an- 
mre pono. é€t vt dda fenit aurtlio cecropt) dalmarara Oucis yi z Frater ev? yar! 
lean? que mula angufta muln cefare dicut ocadif. Alamint em erbautt! gal 
lis fuo tpe in trait penetraucnit. aaa g a traiano ylera danubis fuerat adic/ 
cta amiffa cft.Scrmamt vfos ad bifpanias penetraueniit. Cunt 4 cefperans re 
bus t wleto tmpro romane poftbuin? i gallta obfcunfiime nat? purpuri fim 
pfie:z per cyranidem annis.x.impauir: vfs ingen moderatione:pulfis boy 
fib? puincrd tn pattind ford redegit:dcinde militant cumuleu spud maguaa 
ob interfecr?. Chicozmn? poftes galliant accepit imperid vir ftrenutffim? 6 durn | F 
mime libtdis cfict z alicna mmmonta cozzperet . agrippine occidif fin unpry | HF 
anno fecido. furc fucceffit terriais fenatoz:4 aquitania bonore prefidia-ad- | 
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clipe’: in capitolio aurea ftatua erdé a fenatu decreta cit.parcis vir atop Mo- 
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manor baud paul a lacu benaco ifilna que lugana dict Oimicdeztanta mul? 
ntudiné fudit vt egre pars dimidia fuperfucrie. qui m mozbo cozeptus apd 
fyrmig mozé eek expleto biennio in imperio. Quo moztuo Gatin quintt| ¥ 
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{ce fer. Erupbi ays gloofum flayius vopilcus ocfabic, 


Two pages from the “Nuremberg Chronicle,” on which a picture 
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Herta ctas mundi Folium cXXxXmm1 


‘GY Racian?valctiniint fermozs filipoft morteé valéris fer annis imperius 
9 cenust: puis 13 udu ante co patruo valéte z cit valénntano fratre regna 
ret. vir ab ipfa adolefcéna fina militia ftrénuus z retigione darus.admoda cm 
tuuents as ineftimabilé multitudine hoftit romanis infufsm fimb? cerucret: 
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of an Emperor is made to do double duty under different names. 
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Anthony Koberger’s most famous publication was 
the Liber Chronicarum, a summary of the history, 
geography, and wonders of the world, known usually 
as the ‘“‘Nuremberg Chronicle.” This well-known 
work, issued in 1493, was compiled by Hartmann 
Schedel in association with George Alt. It is a volume 
of 596 pages, characterized by a profusion of illus- 
trations, there being 1,809 pictures, portraits, and 
maps. In providing his readers with this number of 
illustrations, however, the author used only 645 dif- 
ferent blocks, some of them being made to do duty 
in illustrating different subjects as many as ten times 
each. For instance, 44 cuts depict 224 different kings 
and emperors, 28 cuts served for 198 popes, and 22 
cuts for 69 cities. On leaf 252 appears a statement 
that printing was invented in Germany in 1440. The 
volume contains the first published map of Central 
Europe. The authors are believed to have received no 
pay for the preparation of the “Chronicle” other 
than, as was usually the case, an agreed upon number 
of copies of the work. 

Aside from the Kobergers, Nuremberg produced 
no early printers of distinction. Heinrich Kefer, who 
was associated with John Sensenschmidt, is usually 
mentioned because he is thought to have been one 
of John Gutenberg’s workmen in the first printing 
office at Mainz. Friedrich Creussner was one of the 
earliest (1472). He was producing important works 
until the last year of the century. 

Nuremberg is credited by Timperley with being 
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the scene of an innovation in the relations of printer, 
publisher, and author. The first printers were some- 
times publishers, and these were booksellers as well. 
It will be recalled that John Fust of Mainz died while 
in Paris on a bookselling expedition, and reference has 
been made to Peter Schoeffer’s book advertisements. 
To be a publisher, therefore, required the investment 
of considerable capital. Sometimes the production of 
a book stretched over several years, during which 
materials had to be bought, wages paid, and other 
expenses met. Unless a book sold readily, financial 
embarrassment was the sure result to the printer. 

The first bookseller who purchased manuscripts 
from authors and employed printers to produce them 
because he had no press of his own is said by Timper- 
ley to have been John Otto of Nuremberg, who is 
supposed to have established himself in business on 
this basis in 1516. 

It was in Nuremberg that one of the first attempts 
to interfere with the liberty of the press was made. 
The Edict of Nuremberg, issued by the Pope’s legate 
at the diet in that city in 1524, decreed, among other 
things, that “printers should print no new things for 
the future, and that some holy and learned men, 
appointed for the purpose by the magistrates, within 
their several jurisdictions, should peruse and examine 
what came from the press, and that what they dis- 
approved should not be sold.” This edict was di- 
rected against the rising tide of Lutheranism, but it has 
curious echoes in the censorship agitations of to-day. 
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First page of The Alphabet of Love. Printed by Ulrich Zell, Cologne, 1466. Zell’s 
later books contained 27 lines to the page. Before deciding upon that number 


he made several experiments, starting with 34 lines. This page, it will be noted, 
contains 31 lines. 
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CHAPTER. VU 


THE EARLY PRINTERS OF COLOGNE 


HEN the dispersal of printers from Mainz 
occurred in 1462, it was but natural that 
at least one printer should go to Cologne, 


then as now one of the important cities of Europe. 
Trade routes from various directions found a common 
center in Cologne. It was the seat of an Archbishop 
and the location of one of Europe’s great cathedrals. 
Its University was attended by no less than four 
thousand students, and its library, principally theo- 
logical in character, contained more than four hun- 
dred works. And it was within easy sailing distance 
down the River Rhine. 

Ulrich Zell was the first printer to establish himself 
in Cologne. He was a native of Hanau, a town not 
far from Frankfort, and he signed himself “clerke of 
the Diocese of Mainz,’ although he was not an 
ecclesiastic. He is said to have been one of Guten- 
berg’s apprentices. 

Zell’s first Cologne book to bear a date (1466) was 
Super Psalmum Miserere, but other books, notably 
Cicero’s De Officiis, are thought by some bibliog- 
raphers to have been issued earlier by him. The De 
Officiis contends with two others for the honor of 
being the first printed Latin classic, the other two 
being Sweynheym and Pannartz’s De Oratore, printed 
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in Subiaco in 1465, and Fust and Schoeffer’s De 
Officits et Paradoxa, printed the same year in Mainz. 

One hundred and seventy-seven books with dif- 
ferent titles are known to have been produced by 
Zell, many of them, however, being only pamphlets 
of moderate size. The total number of his productions 
is thought to be about two hundred. Zell’s work 
was usually of an indifferent quality. He printed in 
Cologne for forty years, but never printed a book in 
the German language. 

Zell’s prominence in printing lore, in addition to his 
work as a producer of printing, is due to two circum- 
stances. First, he was the instructor of England’s 
most celebrated printer, William Caxton, who partly 
learned his art in Cologne; and second, there is a 
reference to Zell in a passage in the “Cologne Chron- 
icle” of 1499 relating to the invention of printing 
upon which was based the account of Junius that, as 
we shall see later, started the controversy between the 
Germans and the Dutch. 

Arnold ther Hoernen was an early Cologne printer. 
His first dated book was Rolewinck’s Sermons, issued 
in 1470, but he printed others in advance of it without 
date. It is sometimes contended for Ther Hoernen 
that he originated the title page. In his first book there 
appears on the first page a paragraph giving the title 
and date of issue, but not the name of the printer or 
the place of the printing. The remainder of the page 
is blank, as is also the other side of the leaf on which it 
was printed. Peter Schoeffer, however, had done the 
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Santa Colonia diceris.quia fanquine tinta 
Sanctorum, mevitis quo fas undig; cinta 


Title page of the “Cologne Chronicle.”’ Printed by John Koelhoff, Cologne, 1499. 
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Pages from the “Cologne Chronicle” of 1499 containing the passage that refers 
to the invention of printing from movable types. 
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It was an account based on this passage that started the controversy between 
the Germans and the Dutch. From the copy in the New York Public Library 
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same thing previously. In the case of both Schoeffer 
and Ther Hoernen the instances were isolated, the 
practice of regularly using title pages not being 
adopted until a later date. 

Pollard notes that Ther Hoernen furnishes the first 
instance of a printer getting into touch with a con- 
temporary author and regularly printing his works. 
The author was Werner Rolewinck, whose first book 
is mentioned above. Ther Hoernen printed fifteen of 
Rolewinck’s books. The total number of his printed 
productions is 88. 

John Koelhoff, father and son, were printers in 
Cologne almost from the beginning of the practice 
of the art there until well into the sixteenth century. 
Both as regards quantity and quality, Koelhoff the 
elder is in the front rank of Cologne printers. Between 
1472 and 1493 he printed more than one hundred and 
fifty different editions. A study of his work leads to 
the belief that he must have learned his art in Venice. 
In the earliest of his books, Nider’s Praeceptorium 
Divinae Legis, issued in 1472, he used for the first time 
printed signatures on the quires for the guidance of 
binders. Signature numbers had previously been put 
in by hand. Koelhoff’s idea was immediately adopted 
by other printers. 

The younger Koelhoff was the printer of the 
“Cologne Chronicle.’’ He succeeded to his father’s 
business in 1493, and 27 books have been attributed 
to his Press. Because of the freedom with which he 
criticized the clergy, he is said to have been im- 
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prisoned. Pollard quotes the statement that he left 
printing to go into the cattle trade. 

Heinrich Quentell was one of the most prolific of 
the Cologne printers, his list totaling more than four 
hundred separate titles. An interesting fact in con- 
nection with Quentell’s work is that in an edition of 
Aristotle’s Politics printed by him in 1492 he used 
paper showing sixteen different watermarks. 

According to Humphrey, it was Heinrich Quentell’s 
son and successor, Peter Quentell of Cologne, who 
enjoyed the honor of printing William Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament, the first portion of 
the Bible to be printed in English. Pollard, however, 
says that the name of the printer is unknown. Being 
put into type by German compositors who did not 
understand the English language, the book contained 
many misprints, but otherwise the printing was well 
done. The wood-engravings are commendable. 

Three thousand copies of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment are supposed to have been printed, and when 
sent to England they were eagerly bought. Tyndale 
was in disfavor with the established church, and his 
work met with ecclesiastical condemnation. Bishop 
Tunstal issued a commission to the archdeacons of his 
Diocese of London in which, as quoted by Humphrey, 
he said: “Some sons of iniquity, and ministers of the 
Lutheran faction, have craftily translated the Holy 
Gospel of God into our vulgar English, and mixed 
with their translations some articles of heretical 
pravity.”’ All copies were ordered seized and de- 
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livered to the Bishop, and no complete copy is now 
known to be in existence. Tyndale and Fryth and 
Roye, his assistants in the translation of the New 
Testament, were arrested and thrown into prison and 
later burned at the stake. 

Nicolaus Gotz was a Cologne printer who was re- 
sponsible for a number of innovations. His Fasciculus 
Temporum, written by Werner Rolewinck and printed 
in 1474, was the first book with pagination, the first 
book in which a metal-cut illustration was used, and 
the first book printed at Cologne with illustrations 
other than a printer’s device. Gotz learned his crafts- 
manship either at Mainz, where he is known to have 
been in 1461, or at Strasbourg under Mentelin. He 
matriculated at the University of Cologne in order to 
obtain the privileges of the University for his work. 

Probably thirty printers operated establishments 
during the latter third of the fifteenth century in 
Cologne, but the names of many of them are unknown 
to this day. 


CHARTER Vill 
THE FIRST PRINTERS IN ITALY 


T was to be expected that printing would find 
its way also over the Alps into Italy, then re- 
garded throughout Europe as the seat of religion 

and learning and famed for its wealth and patronage of 
the arts. The nationality of the early printers in Italy 
is about evenly divided between German and Italian, 
with the Germans furnishing the craftsmanship and 
the Italians the capital required. 

If we are to disregard the claim sometimes made by 
Italian writers (and there seems to be good reason to 
disregard it) that Pampilo Castaldi of Feltre was an 
independent inventor of the art of printing from 
movable types, we may begin the account of printing 
in Italy with the statement that the first printing 
establishment south of the Alps was set up in 1464. 
So rapid was the growth of the art that by the end 
of the century 73 Italian towns and cities possessed 
presses, and the number of separate and distinct type 
fonts that had been cast is given by Proctor as 1,680. 
Proctor’s identification does not include unknown 
printers and places or printers who did not make their 
own types. Thirty-eight printers are known to have 
been practicing their art in the year 1500 in Rome 
alone, and their production up to that time is esti- 
mated to have embraced a thousand distinct titles, 
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Aufto ac Felict folo cud Vrbem Pater Beatiffime Paule.II. Venere: Pont. 

Maxime:ac fortunatif originibuf poficam:a primifilliuf Fundatoribuf:cum 

fequuca Impera magnicudo teftatur:cum mn promifillud:g aut eodé m loca 
Taxtma innumerag excellentit bomina fie exorta ingenta:aut undequaq; ortida: 
natalif dulcedinem patrte: Roma:feltct mgratu:cémucarune. Forcune matorifutce 
ac munuf Romana fib moenta Fore arbitratt. Romam.n.ex ufplurimtpoft diffula 
lace imperid:qut in diuerfifcetrard-parcibufnatt func: miro ftudio:ueluctin primum 
& maxima orbiftbeatrum conuolarunt. Cutuf ret bodie quog fpeaem ampliflima 
cerrmuficum ex cot clarifimifregionibufi m cua felict Curtat tate mageftatif pacref 
incurmur.uc merico:baud tra [mperu ure:ecf id quog pmagnit é:uc fider & religrorf 
grasta facrofacterq € fplédidior e tuftior { cerrifpnepatuf:ab exordio ad tanta rex 
molé cua Vrbfelle Sparaca nofeat. Creurc ab exiguif quidé inueuf Pacer facte: Wrbf 
cuaungenufquog: ac feripeifclarox bominG:uartaraiq; lnguara uocibuf celeberaca: 
que cang ad fpenré fut oculof uminif fulgor: ac {plédor rapit-ita quicqd magna not 
uirtute:a& clare ndolif fibt confer: omni i genere mortalid Fure:clarieudine ac nitore 
ad {ef propre mageftatifallexic.uc breuiflime uerifimeq Poeta magnuf cecinertc. 
Suilicec a rerum Facta eft pulcberrima Roma: 
Septem que unafibt muro circundedie arcef. 
Verum ficuct nibil eque difficile eft: atq: quibufex orbif terre partibuf preftanaort 
ingen RLomana feltatafnominiftanct magnitudine:utrofad fe ornandd traxerit: 
ita con{tantt do cto2 confenfu:ex tua Venetta liquet:florentiflima quidem & utrorg 
fur mora uberrima: ingenu quofdam a doctrmard primar culcu: Facile princaipef 
Romndaccefifle. Quifé.n. Virgilio:fuo m genere:ut ab eo naptamuf:maior ? Quif 
Piymo doctor? quif Liuto cadidior & ubertor? bof certe eleg dciflimof & maximof 
mic Venetia. quoré reliquifde cora laudibuf loco alto feruacur oratio. Pataumo 
noftro Veneto ampliflimé diuuf Hieronymuf ceftimonium reddidic. In quo certe 
ulud Fure:q¢ precerea Fortafle dari eft nemintuc ferpfam Faciliufin monumecto:ere 
pemntore:g uel in imeniif edifictor molibuf uel m legé uenerandiffanctidibul: Imp 
canct utribufatq magnitudine: nuda é& fertam:non ablq fima dignicate: mageftace: 
amplitudine: gratia: qt € bi magi omnibuf-ecerntcate: oriencé fimul:coalefcentéqy 
ad faftigiat ufq: prouectam:Ibig: plactdilime genert bumano dominanrem: Rome 
licuericantuert. Tibrigicur Poneifice Max. Hiftortcora primum 8 maxim Impertt 
ornatort:ac per te culciflimo tuo ac modeftiflimo Marco: Sandét: Marct Cardinals 
Epiftopo Vincencino: fiert pocure diligentiffime recognira figd ung ahal:boc tpe 
pociflima deftinaur’ Morem met rua venta:in plentretia epiftola feruanf:ut anime 
gratia:paulo ubertuf feriba:4 Forcalle epitola poftularet. lle uero dictidif butul 
eritmoduf, TLaudationé prima delibabo Liutand: rem mibiin promfardud uref 
Fpriafehamaer. quifn, eam elegance Frecii fe pucaric mgento:quifca doctrine copta: 
ofcanca ertt cloquétie‘uet arte policufiuel natura pdicuf:uel imicacide Formatul:uel 
fudto pparatuf:uc ornatar€ audeat emplicudmif Ro. Impera Liutti:nd inepeesnd 
fevtine:non minufauconfmento:pdicare ’qd eft camé ideo cemprandd in plencia:ne 
laudatt Loman: nomini graurf Pdicator:exilé ac modica falcé in operif fur pnipio: 
non babear preconé. Conabimur illud igi¢:oftendemufg; deincepfiquo preeunce 
noftrifporfima diebufaulh fimuf Lind atcrectare allwfaucorifadmuracide fuccéh: 
noftra ci marce (pocencefad magnifice dictioniferuf neelligeneid afpirare. Quid 


Page from Livy’s History of Rome. Printed by Sweynheym and Pannartz, Rome, 
1469. 
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THE RIRST PRINTERS IN FTALY 


Subiaco, a village about fifty miles from Rome, was 
the scene of the first printing done in Italy. In Subiaco 
was located the Benedictine Monastery of St. Scho- 
lastica, presided over during the latter part of the 
fifteenth century by Juan Turrecremata, abbot and 
later cardinal. Among the monks in the monastery 
were some from Germany, and from them the Abbot 
learned of the new art of printing. It was doubtless 
through their agency that two printers, Conrad 
Sweynheym of Mainz and Arnold Pannartz of Prague, 
both of whom are believed to have been employed 
by Fust and Schoeffer at Mainz, were engaged to set 
up a Press at Subiaco. Their first production was a 
schoolbook, “the cruel little Latin grammar which 
passed under the name of Donatus,” Pollard calls it, 
which appeared in 1464 but which was printed with- 
out date. No copy of this book has been preserved, 
but the fact of its existence is attested by the inclusion 
of its title in a list of the printers’ productions drawn 
up in 1472. They produced only three other books 
at Subiaco and then removed to Rome, where they 
issued their first work in 1467. The second book 
printed at Subiaco was Cicero’s De Oratore, a large 
quarto of 109 leaves, 30 lines to the page, with irreg- 
ular line endings. It was printed two pages at a time, 
and the work was beautifully done. 

Sweynheym and Pannartz used in Subiaco types 
of a modified German design which did not meet 
with favor on the part of Italian readers. When they 
removed to Rome, they designed new types of Roman 
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Tuftint biftortet polieiffims Epitoma in 
Tregi Pore bitoriaf phoma incipie. 


Vom mules romanif etd cofularif digmeaeif 

uirt ref romanaf greco:pegrinog fermone in 
biftortaf coculifenc:feu emulatione glorie:feu 
wartetate:& nouitate opifdelectatul uir nrifce 

eloquentie Tregul Pompeufgrecaf: x cocul 

orbif biftortaflatino fermone cépofure: ut ca 

noftra grecat greca quog noftra lingua legt 

poffene: prorfuf rem magni & animt & corporif aggrefful. Nd cat 
plerifq: auroribuf fingulorum regum: uel populorum ref gettaf 
ferybencibuf opuf fua ardut laborif utdeatur? ndne nobif Troguf 
berculea audacta orbe cerrara aggre(ful uidert debée:cutuf librif 
omniam feculorum:regum:nationum: populoruma ref gefte c6/ 
tinencur? Er que biftorta grecorum:prout commodum cuig Fure 
incer fe fegregatim occuparunt:omilfil que fine Fructu erant:ea 
omnia Pornpeiuf diutfa temporibul: & ferie rerum digefta compo/ 
fue. Horum igicur quattuor & quadraginca uoluminum: nam 
coridem edidic per octdi: quin.in Vybe uerfabacur:queq agnitide 
digniffima excerpfi. Ee omillif bif que neq: cognolceridi uoluprate 
tocunda‘nec exemplo erane nectflarta: breue :uelutt Flor corpuls 
culum fea? ue baberenc & qurgreca didicifene: quoad monerent: 
& quid didiciffene: quo inft-uere atur: quod ad re Imperator 
Anronine né rd cognofcendi: § emendad caufa tranfmif:fimul ue 
& oct met? cutuf & Cato reddendam operam putat: apud te ratio 
coftarec. Sufficic enim mibt in boc cpe tudicia cud: apud pofterof 
ct obtrectatidil inuidta decefferic induftrie cetimonia babicuro. 

Ex primo uolumine. 

Rincipto rerum: gencium: nationum@ Imperium penef 

regef erat: quof ad Faftigium buiuf mateftarifnd ambitio 
popularif.fpectaca inter tonof moderatio prouehebat Po, 
polufnollif legibuftenebat. Arbicria principit pro legibuf erane: 
Finef impertt cuert magilig pferre mof erat. [ncra fud cur patria 
regnafirmebdcur. Primuf omnium NinufRezc AMfirtox ueteré: 
& quaf auicum genctbufmorem noua imperu cupidicace muratne, 
Hic primal inculic bella Firnicamif. ac rudef adbuc ad refittendum 
populofad livye cerminuf ufq perdomure- Fuere qdem antiquif 


First page of Justinus’ Abridged History. Printed by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
Rome, 1472. 
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regna deinde bifpame prim: Cartbaginenfef impertum prouince 
occupanere: Nam cum Gadtatant atyro: fide & Cartbaginéfibuf 
onigo eft facra hercultf per quiecem tualfiin bifpaniam cranttulilée 
urbemq thi condidiffenc:inurdencibufincrementif noue urbif fir 
mitimtl bifpante populiftac pprerea gadieanof bello laceffencibuf 
duxilium confanguineif carcbaginenfef mifere. Ibi Felict expedi/ 
tione & gadicanof ab tnturia uindicauerunc ¢ & matorem partem 
proutnae imperio fuo adiecerunt. Poftea quog horrantibuf pme 
expedicionif aufpicuf Hamilcarem imperatorem cf manu magna 
ad occupandam proumnctam mifere: qui magnif rebuf geftif dum 
Forcunam inconfuleiuf fequirurtin infidiaf deductuf ocerdicur.. In 
buruf locum gener tpfiuf Hafdrubal miectcurt qui & ipfe 4 feruo 
bifpant curufdam ulefeence domint iniuftam necé incerfectuf elt, 
Sed buic mator ucroq:; Hdmbal imperator Halmicari(filtuf fuer 
cedic, Siquidem ucriufey ref geftal fupergreffufuniuerfam bifpa/ 
mam domure. Inde Romani illato bello [ealtam p anof fexdect 
vartf cladibuf Fatigaure. Dum intcerea Romam miffifin bilpamd 
Sapionibuf primo penof proutncta expuleruue. Poftea ca iplif 
bifpamf grauia bella geflerunc. Nec priufperdomice prouincie 
iugam hifpante capere pocuerune: g Cefar Auguftuf perdomito 
orbe urctricta adicof arma tranttulie. Populum@ barbarum: ac 
Ferd legibufad culttoré usce ufum craductum in Formd prouincie 
redegice 


Afpreif lluftriflector qureung libellof 

Si cupifareiFicumnomina nofle:lege. _ 

A fpera ndebif cognomina teurona:forfan 

Muuget arf mufif infra uerba utrum. 

Céraduf fuueynbeym: Arriolduf panatezep magitrt 
Rome mprefferunc calia mulea imal. 


M.CCCC.LXXIL* 
dhe xxvii. Sepcembrif 


Last page, containing colophon, of Sweynheym and Pannartz’s edition of Jus- 
tinus’ Abridged History. 
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RIVS TE CIPRIAVE PRE + 
SBITERORVM STVDIO2 
flime & de iorum numero fup 
quibus audivic moyfcs Ege pf: 
teros quos tu ipfe (cis dignos cfle 
tantt epiftobs nouera & beat ui 
yiuocabult cdfecuci: qlegé dei 
die acnoctemeditatur Vic auré 
ga exterioris quog bo minis nobis 
Snuicé eft facta cognitio: a polt fa 
lutationé dulce lq coplexus : qbue 
fibi amicitla copulatur.ut pbes 
uerii effe. quod audieras : tatim a 
me pottulas . ut difficilimi: pfalmip 
g apud grecos & Latinos oftogeh = 
mus & nonus infcribitur cibi edif 


fer nd cépohita oratione ucrboap, 
Plaufug populari : g folee imperi 
tor aures decipere aty palpare fed 
oratione fimplici et ecclehaltia elo 
quit veritare . Ve {cilicer interpre< 
tatio noftra né aliointerprete indi 
grat. quod pleri{q nimia difertis 
accidere folet . utmaior fic medi 
gétic difficulcas im cori explanad 
ombus : qui in bis que explanare 
conantur . Aggrediar opus diffict 
lima : & fanctara prech mazp ful 
tus auxilio thus uerficuli recorda 
bor . dommus dabituerbi cuan 
gelizaribus uirtute mulea . Ac pri 
mo fciendum q pfalmi iftius iuxta 
ebraici cytulus fit oratio moyf ut 
vi dei iuxta xx oratio moyfi homi 
nis dei Inter bomimé autem & ui 
tum quid fit fancéta {cripcura nos 
doceat. logtur quinquagenarius 
ad Hela . homo dei rex uocat te 
cui ille refpondic Sibomo dei ego 
fia: de(cédatignis de celo & cdme 
datte: & quinquaginta uiros a 
os. Ad timocheii quoy apoltolus 
fenbit Tu auté homo dei hec fuz 
ge - porro de uiro deiidem apolto 
lusinftmic. Volo autem uos icore 
quod omnis uiri caput chriftus fic 
caput autcm mulicris wir caput 
wero chriti deus. Ifte vir ef que 
Lare caput né deber ci fit imago 
et gloria dei: & quottidie orislo 
quitur. Hos autem omnes reuez 
lata facie gloriam domini cdtem 
plates in candem imagmem traf 
formamur a gloria in gloriam: fi 
uta domini fpirim . Erm atiolo 
co donec perucniatnus omncsin 
uirum pfectum in menfuram eta 
tis plenitudinis chrifti Sue igitur 
uiri fiue bominis appeltatio fantto 
uirocompent: & ciqui uidita 
facie ad faciem dei et falua fac 
ta cit anima eqs: cutusore crea 
turamum. mundi cord dumtaxat 
que uifibilie funt conditionem hoz 
minis & omnis retro biltoric di = 
dicimus vericatcm . qui ns folum 


First pageofSt. Hieronymus’ £pistles. Printed by Sixtus Reissinger, Rome, undated. 
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Facipie prologus fup tractatii de in(ieutidé 
feu directide fimplitiu cSfe(Tox: editit a uene ¢ 


rabilt pre fre Antonio ordis Fraty Pdicatox. 


Efecerunt fcrutantes {crutinio 

ait pfal mifta . Scrutantes alior& 

peccata funt confeffores.Scru- 

tinium autem eft iquifitio facta 

in cofeffidne.En quo quia mits 
confeffores deficitit non bene & fufficienter fe 
ie babentes im audientia confeffioni cdfequeter 
e on 4 deficiunt etramin fea gratia de: & multa of, 
ee * fenderites. Ne ergo deficiat quod effet ad fui 
we. — aliorumzy perhiciem dihgenter cdnfiderent & 
ji!  Obferuét q at Augufting in decre.de pe.dif. 
aL — fexta capfo pmo uidelicet. Caveat (prrituialss 
\ te iudex ut ficut non cdmifit crime nequitie: ita 
of '\ & non careat munere fcientiesiudiciaria enim po 
\ pe ftas hoe expoftulat ut quod babet iudicare 
YY difcernat. Diligéris 1gitur inquifitor: fubtlis 
De inuieftigator:faprenter & quafi aftute inter#o- 
~ N Seta penitente:queforte pre oereciidia uellet 
; i occultire. Blec ile. Wht eria infiritiae prefatua 
) doctor que reqai¢untur in sdoneo confeffore. 
& Eit primum eft q habeat auctoritatem fet po 
teftaterii abfoluendi competentent.Secundum 

E:ut Habeat (ciéttd citca burufmd: fufficieté » 


“A 


First page of Summa Confessiones. Printed by George Lauer, Rome, 1472. In its 
colophon he gives credit to the proofreader, Celestinus, probably a monk. 
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character distinguished by the use of the long f, after 
the manner of Italian manuscripts of the period. 

Sweynheym and Pannartz continued to print until 
the end of 1473, their final book being dated the last 
day of that year. The list of their books above re- 
ferred to was included in a letter addressed to Pope 
Sixtus IV setting forth their accomplishments and 
appealing for financial relief from the difficulties in 
which they found themselves. Possibly an explana- 
tion of their financial troubles is to be found in the 
statement of the Bishop of Aleria, the Pope’s librarian 
and their co-worker and patron, in his preface to the 
Ciceronis Epistolae ad Atticum of 1470, that they 
produced their editions ad pauperum commoditatum 
(at the lowest possible price). 

Evidently the appeal was unsuccessful, for the firm 
was dissolved. Sweynheym became an engraver of 
maps, and Pannartz set himself up as a printer on a 
smaller scale. The firm issued in Subiaco and Rome 
52 different books, and Pannartz produced another 
twelve during the three years between 1473, when he 
began to print for himself, and 1476, the year of his 
death. Pannartz’s death came in the midst of his 
production of a new edition in two volumes of the 
Letters of St. Jerome, of which he printed only the first 
volume. The second was printed by George Lauer in 
the same type. | 

It is not certain whether the distinction of being 
the earliest printer in Rome belongs to the firm of 
Sweynheym and Pannartz or to Ulrich Han, who 
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First page of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Questiones. Printed by George Lauer, 
Rome, undated. Probably 1470. (Reduced.) 


THE FIRST PRINTERS IN ITALY 


came from Vienna but was a native of Bavaria. Han 
issued in Rome in 1467, the same year in which 
Sweynheym and Pannartz began there, an edition of 
Turrecremata’s Meditationes de Vita Christi, the first 
illustrated book to be printed in Italy. He continued 
to print until 1478, the year of his death. In the colo- 
phons of his books he used the latinized form of his 
name, “Gallus” (a cock). He made a pun upon this 
meaning of the word, alluding to the legendary geese 
who saved Rome by their cackling and telling their 
descendants that “the time of vengeance was now 
arrived, as a Gallus had come to Rome who would 
make them superfluous by printing in a single day as 
much as could be written with any goose quill in the 
course of a year”’ (Pollard). 

Ulrich Han concluded as he had begun, his last 
work being again Turrecremata’s Meditationes de Vita 
Christt. During his ten years of activity he produced 
about eighty works. He was active as a type-designer 
also, casting seven different fonts. His first book was 
printed in type of Gothic design. In his second and 
succeeding works he used what De Vinne calls “‘a rude 
form of Gothic types.” 

Sixtus Reissinger is the name of a German who is 
supposed to have printed in Rome as early as 1467, 
but the record is not definite. He began in Naples in 
1471. He has been designated a “typographical 
puzzle.” 

George Lauer, who was born in Wurzburg, began to 
print in the Eusebian Monastery in Rome probably 
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A HISTORY OF PRINTING 


in 1470, although no book by him is dated earlier 
than 1471. He operated for about a dozen years, part 
of the time alone and part in association with Leon- 
ardhus Pflugl, another German printer, producing 
about sixty books. After separating from Pfligl he 
continued alone until 1481. 

The colophon of Lauer’s earliest dated book, Summa 
Confessiones, reads in part: 


This simple compendium of Antoninus from the divine 
law is not abbreviated and 1s also not given in a false way. 
It was corrected by diligent study by one called Celestinus, 
living in the monastery of St. Eusebius, a duster in action 
[one who clears away doubts and obscurity]. Printed in 
1472 by George Lauer, then living in Rome, but born in 
Wurzburg, under the Pontificate of Pope Sixtus the Fourth. 


Stephen Plannck succeeded to the business of 
Ulrich Hahn. In number of productions he was the 
most prolific printer in Rome, and one of the most 
prolific in Europe during the fifteenth century. In his 
twenty-one years of production his output numbered 
some three hundred editions. Another German printer, 
Eucharius Silber, during the years 1480 to 1509 pro- 
duced in Rome more than two hundred editions. 

A notable exception to the rule of German names in 
early Roman printing is provided by John Philip de 
Lignamine, a Sicilian, who produced his first book in 
August, 1470. He continued to print, with periods of 
inactivity, for sixteen years, producing about forty 
books. John Philip made interesting contributions to 
the literature of printing in his colophons, which give 
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Page from a book on the theory of music printed by Francesco de Dino Fioren- 
tino, Naples, 1480. It shows the earliest typographic reproduction of music. 
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BARTHOLOMEL.FONTII FRO 
OEMIVM INFERSIVM FCETAM 
AD LAVAENTLYM MEDICEM .« 


VAN Laurenti poetae snes -uel’ 

ad benedicendumuel ad boncfte ui 

uendum plurimum conferunts 11 ta" 
mien in primis leyedi furttqui non folum io” 
cund2 auribusfed utilia quoq; animis excov 
léd.s emoneant « Nam cum p fe poetica de 
Iectatio mollis fitt nifi grastionbus rebus ful 
d1a.ad uitam recte degendam pfit : eos pro 
fedlo d ligcre colercq; debemusta quibus ad 
uirtutem uchementius inflimemur « Siquis 
enim adbuc rudis uatibus ociofis icumbattip 
Le quoq; eorum confimilis ad mollitudinem 
quandim traducitur « Eum uero ¢ qui graué 
uirilemq lectionem pfequitur-uitae pitas 
boneftas itegritas comitatur «Q uare.cum te 
nerae metes nequid turpe ifenectutem refide 
at<honeft {lima quaeq; doctri debeant ¢ eum 
mibi uatem iterpretandum putaui squi uitac 
mortaliti auctoritate doctrina confilio 6 de 
effet: Verum enimuero fig tis ex omni nume 
opeetaruin ¢ qui hoc fancle -integreq; prae 
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Page from Commentum printed at the convent of San Jacopo di Ripoli, Florence, 
1477. The type was set by nuns, assisted by male printers. Earliest known printing 
by women. 
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First page of Argonauticaet Hymn1. Printed by Bartolommeo di Francesco di Libri, 
Florence, 1500. 
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VITA SANCTI AMERCSII MEDIGLA 
NENSIS EPISCCPI SECVNDVM PAV 
LINVM EPISCOPVM NOLANVM AD 


BEATVM AVGVSTINVM  EPISCO- 
PYM. 


O rtaris uenerabilis pater. auguftine 

ut ficur beati uiri athanafius-eprf{co- 

pus & hieronymus prelbiter ftilo.p 

fecuti func uitam fanétorum pauli & 

antonti in heremo pofirorum ficut eti 

amt mardni uencrabilis ep.{copi curonenfis ecclefiz fe 
uerus feruus dei ferméde cotexuit ita etia beati ambro 
fii epilcop1 mediolanenfis ecclefiz ego meo ¢fequar 
ftilo. Sed ego ut meritis cantorum wirorum qui muri 
ecclefiarum funt & eloquentiz fontes ita etiam fermo 
ne me imparem nou. Tamen quia abfurdu effe opi 
nor quod przcipis declinare ea qux a probanflimis 
uiris q illi ante me adftirertit & maxime a forore ipfi 
us uenerabili Marcellina didia uel quz ipfe uidi uel 
quz ab his agnoui gui illum in eels prouiis poft 
obitum iplius fe uidiTe narrarunt uel quz ad illa {cri 
ca func cu adhuc obiiffe neftirerur adiutus orationi 
ye tuis & meritis ranti uiri licec inculro fermone bre 
uiter ftrictima; defcribam ut lectoris anima & fi fer 
mo offenderit ramen breuitas ad legendum prouocet 


Title page of St. Ambrose’s De Offciis et Opuscula. Printed by Christopher Valdar- 
fer, Milan, 1474. 
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the impression that he himself did not actually do type- 
setting or presswork but employed others to do them. 

John Numeister, a native of Mainz and, according 
to tradition, one of Gutenberg’s workmen, started to 
print at Foligno in 1470. He produced the first printed 
edition of Dante in 1472. He later printed in Mainz, 
and still later in what was then the province of Lan- 
guedoc and in Lyons, in France. 

Antonius Zarotus printed 140 books at Milan 
between 1471 and 1497. Zarotus organized a joint- 
stock company with seven partners. Their written 
agreement, in which the duties of each partner were 
specifically set forth, is still in existence. Leonhard 
Pachel and Ulrich Scinzenzeler also printed in Milan 
from 1478 to 1487, producing about one hundred edi- 
tions in partnership and many more after they sepa- 
rated and each set up for himself. Christopher Valdar- 
fer issued about forty books at Venice and Milan 
between 1474 and 1488. 

Antonio Miscomini began printing in 1476 in 
Venice, where he issued five books. Afterwards, in 
1481, he removed to Florence, where he produced 
more than sixty additional books before 1495. 

Bartolommeo di Francesco di Libri was a Floren- 
tine priest who turned to printing in 1482. He issued 
the first printed edition of the works of Homer 
and also works by Boccaccio and Savonarola. 
He kept his name out of most of his books, but they 
are traceable because of his distinctive type faces, of 
which he used five, three Roman, a Gothic, and a 
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 Jnapic Dialogus qui uocatur Saunniu3 

fmipturar Spofitus pr reverend paré. Dominti Paul 

we (a Mana. Magi in theologa. Epifcopt: Hurgene 
Anbicancellanu; fereniflimit Pincapis womint Jobannis 
regis Caftelle ct Legionis. Quem compofuit pott additio/ 
acs per cum compofitas ad pottilla; Ducolai we Lita.Anno 
“somum.d).CCCC. xray. Anno uero etats fue Lax}. 


Cuca farpruras 1n 
quils putatis wita erema babere.t 
ile func q teftionta perinbec & me 
Jo.quito.Cbriftus uolée tudeos in/ 
fruere arca ipfinus agmtocy.inqua 
mta etema cofific. Jurca tllud Jo. 
ao. Dec ett uita etema.ut agnof/ 
cantYe twum.et qué mifitt filzum 
tuil.que quidé cognitio pr facrant 
fatpmrap foutinit babetur. De quo ps. Rean qui ferutans 
cur tcMhionia aus. 7c. Eos ve burnfmdi frum faaédo ex/ 
hoztabatur dicts. Hutami faapmras.1c.Jn quibo uerbia 
14 notantur.que ad cgmnoné chrith per incelligentiam, 
dunnaru; forpturany; requiruntur. Ont é qued mifteria 
chrift tn facra farptura tradita.non funt querenda folum 
fuprfitualitcr 7 perfuncto2e.fed oiagéter 7 per modittorw 
cities. We ucrus fenfis lirtere clanus teu ucrius repertatur. 
ad modiiillius qui rem Latencé per obfamitate; feu contu/ 
fioné in aliqua mo per viligts fcrutimi vule repre WH 
Pophonie primo. Leus intendés ayttanoné wn Pherufalem 
occulte perpetrata; revelare vicebar. Jn lo tempoze farura/ 
bo2z Fherufalem in lucemns. Per lucemas eni Gfueueriic aby 
{condita in lanbuls feu obfuuntanbs reprin .Qued quidé 
fauonit farpriranim in pztmitia ecclefia audiétes Apo: 
ftolozt: toctrina continue exercebat. Dequibs.Act.wamo/ 
fepnmo. Quotidie fcrucites faipmras fi bec ita fe baberét 
Szainduz ucro qued in peedicto ucrbo notatur eft.qued nd 
folum ex farptuits faci canons. f.uctens tefta , funt acce/ 
ptéda tefmoma chaifte. fed etta ab als faupturis apud 
ipfos hebzcos autentias. Er ideo dixic. Jn quibus putane 


First page of Paulus de Sancta Maria’s Dialogus qui Vocatur Scrutinium Scrip- 
turarum. Printed by John Schall, Mantua, 1475. 
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pabuli ubertate.Q uicquid eft quo carere uita no debeat:nulg eft preftdtius:frugeg: 
uind:olea:uellera:Lina:ueftes:iuuéct.Ne equos quidé in tricariis prefertt ullis uer~ 
naculis animaduerto.Metallis auri:argéti:ztis :ferrt quadiu libuit exercere:nullss 
ceffic.Et tis niic in fe grautda pro omni dote uarios fuccos:& frugii pomortiq: fapa 
res fidit.Ab ea exceptis indiz fabulofis proxime qdem duxeri hifpanyam que¢un. 
que ambitur mari. 


CAI PLYNII-SECVNDI-: NATVRALIS HISTORIAE LIBRI TRICESI- 
MISEPTIMI- ET: VLTIMI *FINIS IMPRESSI« PARMAE DVCTV ET 
IMPENSIS MEI- STEPHANI -CORALLI -LVGDVNENSIS.M.CCCC. 
LXXVI-REGNANTE ‘INVICTISSIMO -PRINCIPE ~GALEACEO-MA~ 
RIAY MEDIOLANI- DVCE QVINTO. 


@ Aduenerabilé & ornatiffima uirad Nicolai Rauacaldé 
canonicd pmenfé.Philippi Broaldi Bononiéfis epiftola. 


multiformid uariartigy artid Scientia clariflima & iuxta.M.Varroné Romant 
generis doctiffimai memoria pditi é de induftria dbfcuraffe Mili ffcribédo:toriige. 
orois characteré & Fildi quoda qi iuolucro texiffe.Ideog Nigidianas cométaties a 
uulgo utpote no pcipiéce fuiffe culpatas, Quietia Heraclitus ephefius uir apprime 
nobilis:qué hoiu; ifania deflere folitti Lucianus tradit:ppter ob(curitat€ {eriptordi: 
qué cofulto imodica affectauit:Scotinos cognomiatus é:cuus uolumia fudates phi- 
lofophi usx itelligtie.Miht haciterdii aio aduertéti ueniebat i menté Plynidi quog 
ex animi fententia duriufculum feciffe {efe in natutalis hiftoriz libris ad intétioné 
animi legentium : ut equidem arbitrabar : actius exercendam. In cama; fententia 
pedibus {ponte tranfibam ; q etus uolumina f arias legens quedam offendebam 
interdum tam nodofa taque implicata:ut quéadmodum Gordit unculum nmifi Ale 
xandri gladius explicare : ita hxc preter Stbyllam foluere poffet nemo, Nam diut- 
nandum erat. Verum ; Dii bont:longe fecus ac putaram nuper effe cognau. Naqr 
cum Plynianz recognitionis onus fufcepiffem : inidq; fumma diligentia ftudiogt 
acettimo inciberem:g mula : proh dolor:inextricabilibus nodis inverfa deprehédiz 
mutilata:concifa.Quam multa penitus immutata deprauataqya quorum fefu ipfe: 
dicere non uetebor : ipfe ing Plynius fua relegens abhorreret. Qua omnia partim 
libranorum negligentia :partim correctorum infcitia:& nequid dicam contumelio- 
fius : ignaua opera proueniffe exiftimo. Ve igitur pro uirilt parte tuuarem lating 
lingur fectatores: Plyniumgp fuis hoc eft eruditiffimis uerbis audiremus loquenté: 
cubes uehementer curiofeque enifus fum errores:qui innumerabiles deprende~ 
bantur : emendare :@ in fuam hoc eft Plyntanam Linguam traducete. Quod ferme 
uideor affecutus partim fidelioribus ifpectis Plynianis codicibus :partim ueterum 
{criptorum auctoritate ; qui 1d de quo ambigebatur fn’ Plynio referétes uel ab illo 
uel ab aliis acceptum : ita clare ita apette tradiderunt s-ut ipfi_ magis : G nos emé- 
dare uiderentur : partim Plynit ipfius teftimonio : qui quod uno in loco Ereuiter 
& fubobfcure dixerat:alibi effufius narrat & apertius, Sed ne noftram banc emen- 
dationem magis arroganter factare : g probationibus ueris confirm2re exi{timer : 
anflitut locorum quorundam : cur ita correxerim shac epiftola flri@im rationem 
teferre . Omnia 


yp Vbliti Nigidiii:cut figularis rota Figalirognenas ipofuit:homine doctrinane 


Page of Pliny’s Natural History. Printed by Stephen Corallus, Parma, 1476. 
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baudie:Chablayfu & au 
gulte princeps Marchto 
in italia : Comes pede- 
montium: Gebenenfis: 
Valennnenfis & dienfis 
dominulg; autiat nicie 
ac terrarum eidez adia- 
centum:|!LLuftribus & 
fidelibus cofiliarits tufti 
aariis offictariis ac uafla 
& Cubdius noftris qu 
oruncung ftftuum prefentibus & futuris (alutem et omnem te 
liciratem:1V S TICIA de celo ptiens celeftium terreftrium av 
q; infernorum dominatrix (icur fua gratuita bonitats métes hu 
manas imagine et fimilitudine {ue maieftatis decorare dignata 
é fic iufticiam originalem eifdem naturaliter impreflit:fub cut? 
norma utueret humanum genus ad bonum eternum promeren 
dum :& Licet ab hutufmodi tufticie tramite prothoparentum fra 
gilicas boni incommutabilis contemprrix & mutabilis cupida 
feipfam auerterit.nihilominus populi pecularti fuam miferiam 
agnofcena:et mifericordiam imploranti: ius ipfum naturale 
{peaifice per legalia et euuangelica precepta ab ipfolumo rege 
ordinatiflime collacuz eft: Vnde tang a fonte riuuli cuncta tura 
humana rationabiliter edita fluxfle dignofcuntur (Ad cutus 
quidem diuini iuris exequaonem & mundi huius gubernacula 
qui non fato uel fortuna fed iufto det iudicio regitur congruifli 
mis temporibus fucceflibus facrofancte ponnificalis & imperia 
lis dignit.ces ex eodem fummo prinapio predicauit tuftiaam 
tang omnium uirtutuwi ‘perfecuflimam arbitrantesgfCum it 
uictus humane focietatis conferuatrix unicuig: quod fuum eft 
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First page of Decreta Sabaudier Ducalia. Printed by John Fabri, Turin, 1477. 
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Greek. Considerably more than one hundred editions 
have been ascribed to his eighteen years of activity. 

Antonius Francisci began printing at Florence in 
1487. To his Letters of Diogenes Pollard awards the 
unenviable distinction of being the worst printed book 
of the fifteenth century. Lorenzo Morgiani and John 
Petri, who began at Florence in 1491, issued about 
eighty books. 

Gerard de Lisa printed at Treviso, Venice, Cividale, 
and Udino between 1471 and 1492. This wandering 
printer is credited with more than thirty editions, pro- 
duced at various times at the different places named. 

John Rubeus printed at Treviso from 1480 to 1485. 
He produced but eight books in Treviso, and is best 
known for his work in Venice, where between 1486 
and 1499 he brought forth more than forty books. 

Ugo Rugerius issued 60 books at Bologna between 
1474 and 1499. Rugerius also printed six books in 
Pisa in 1494. After 1500 he removed to Reggio, his 
native city, where he continued to print. 

Franciscus de Benedictis, who printed at Bologna 
from 1487 to 1498, is credited with more than sixty 
books. Franciscus was nicknamed “Plato,” by which 
name he referred to himself in his colophons. 

We might continue to Naples, Verona, Brescia, 
Parma, and other centers of early Italian printing, 
but the major events outlined in this and the follow- 
ing chapters suffice to show the rapid spread of the art 
and its remarkable development south of the Alps. 
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CHAPTER: ix 


THE EARLY. PRINTERS OF VENICE 


ENICE, “City of the Lagoons,~ attracted 

the new art of printing as it attracted every- 

thing of culture and refinement. The Venetian 
Contarini speaks of “the wonderful situation of the 
city, which possesses so many advantages that one 
might think the site had been selected not by men, 
but by the gods themselves”? (Putnam). Its efficient 
naval force kept enemies at a distance, its sailing 
vessels traded in al! the known parts of the world, its 
nobles were wealthy, its Government protected and 
patronized learning and the arts, and it was a recog- 
nized market for the buying and selling of manu- 
scripts. [The manufacture of paper was an established 
industry, the demand for it being so great that the 
Venetian Senate forbade the exportation from the 
dominions of the Republic of the rags from which it 
was made. 

The inevitable result of these favoring conditions 
was that Venice should take first place among the 
Italian cities as a printing center. Scholderer says that 
between 1481 and 1500 exactly 100 new printing 
offices were set up in Venice, and from Brown we learn 
that the total number of fifteenth-century printers 
was 268, many more than the total number in the 
four Italian cities ranking next: Milan, 63; Rome, 41; 
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bac fatagat indagarc. fed poti’ quod naturaliin 
ftunctu quo quilgs boius Fm Anifto.in pricipio me 
tha.anclat ad facndi. Fdco fi ego IPctrus 5 cba 
no paduanus phic mimus alumnog fim conatus 
hibzd copilarionis artis pblematiarifto.crponc. 
intquo ardua ct difficilima pene circa pnaquags ar 
tem ct {cias plunmis occultant: arrogatic air pre 
fampront nullatay? affcribat:cd buic operi diutius 
infirdaneri:né mf defiderio fapiédi: 2 fam quert 
tantiG bac amore ct Papuc.q: mibil bis inucnicbat 
ino ames pgcnitozibus antea in lucis manifetta 
tionércdactd. 6 igtt me dentib? linons qla 
ccrit denigrado magis.aut fm Boccis diuifiona 
libro mibi ptim ignofeédo aliifgs pdctie ftndétib? 
ptimuc coprobando veritatis iamud incitét rei 
ri:cd bidictog nobica point cé pricipes minufgs 
fulficiéter cniciata pencs phy.2° metha.ipor exer 
citent intellect. Forma adr int ope obferuara 
crit fcriatinoibuslucddis ppritfgs fuccincs G qdes 
canta cf ccfia in B libro Aritto.crpofito.Bccla 
raténcs ct notabilia nonullas adiungédo. cus boc 
ctidinterda lrales quaidi dubirationcs morwis 
lag plerdgs reciciths breutter romoué. ct infinus 
bo itidé pblemata pnumez algozifmizct ut facilis 
r6 flat 2 fine feriptura ipoy inuctio. nec fig in bac 
vidcat fore plicitag mibinullaten? iputet. f poti? 
guid i ubigg interprationé materic pegrinc fibi ac 
diffgne pquirctis: pp qd qoncs in qbus p amplio 

Qa 


ri dedarant fepatim in quadasalia editénelocaut 
nc opis plinitate in fattidid decidat fenfib’delicaté 
ctitclligérid lecturis futficiat bec ci illa fcptura rz. 
Z nunc illaocto Pambuta qin crordiis li 
troy folét rangé glofatorcs breurter expli 
cent.£m nag3 Liccroné mn Bbeto.rctens 
0. Puomprtiozcs nos reddiic ad inqrédas 
artis intrifecas ronce. O39 fiuc fabm buns tr 
bri al'icie ett (cibile pene cdc fub dubitatée prola 
ti:fiue in alia editéncubiB quent oftendct.c a B 
Pot bin? opts ubig3intcntio appare. Forma st 
bui? cit duplex.f. tractatus ofiftens in dutinctone 
prtium libz plius ct pticularid ut vidcbit fubfequé 
ter. £t forma tractadi dicta mod? agédt é tripleri 
doctrinis anfto.caz efitara. Efficiés fiquidé bu 
ius {cic fuit Anftotcles peripathetic fil? Micbo 
madi fapictiMfim? grecoy g fm Aucr.magis digin? 
mererct dict divin? buman? neq eft gp bic liber 
no fucrit Arifto.ficur affcrat qdas mendacif abuc 
§:3tC6 cD ipo in 2° metha.ac in plerifgslocis puo 
ri naturalid:ac libris aialid faciat mulroriés mé 
tioné.acin bis qdem derclicta B ope compleant. 
Uersitn extimo g: Aritorcles pblemara omia 
nondii ad nia; lingua pucnere chs quedailibus 
3-atg3 Anialid fomitraditaad btic 
in ipo fidcliter infpidéa mime va 
Ici repire:pont din bin’? cxccutionis pblematus ag 
gregation€ ut difcercm cus in conitantinopoli me 
tranttuli uolumé alind padcmatd Aritto. uoluire 
crire gd qdem in lingnaiam Latinam tranfdid. 
St aut bri titulus. Liber pblemath art 
fto.fm fpém céptiacdnis incipit. Probe 
ma qdes ct grecit lacine phationé impos 
tans. Ett ctenigé diffialis aliqd corings qo dif 
putation? foluédi qd ct voraginé ridct denotarc: 
ut cni voretz accipiar ppoituct pblema. Dico 
abt cOpilardins Spim.i.modi qr in boc libro inue 
nuunt tere tot? phic p moda crinfds allegatoms 
fermoncs copilari. Er quo qdem deduct op liber 
bicnd pot plenc intelligi nif ab illo qui pitas fit 
omné cius ptem infpercrit pp qdtozallc in cv? ce 
pofitone pigritarit glofatozcs.£t dema apparct 
Q buns (cic idonc? cuttat aunditor:7 nd cuida prt 
phie bic liber ur alii fupponit.Scd in co pone fer 
mo phic torus fimptr repicursit ipo m.igs tractat 
dubirabilia pblemata tn praquags arte: ficut Wt 
colaus pypatheticus in fins pbicmatibue pteita 
tur. Biri ade pene qi rdnc3 nd inucnio crplicita 
in ipo de bis que funt grimatice 2 plric fupme pa 
rump. &ft adt forma tractatus qm Arifto. pre 
mittit buic opi mubricas Gh per modi phemii bic 
fud pir tangés intentioné que fiit in fepis patictes 
Worada cit h¢ dict Aucr.in pnetpro tue medi 
cine fpictes bripanic Zirdaluh et pars maio: pte 
ritoz auctoy Fanagl titin dinidédo ptce fro 
bee Appzopriido umanas 


Illuminated first page of Peter Abano’s Problems of Aristotle. Printed by John 


Herbort, Venice, 1483. (Reduced.) 


THE EARLY PRINTERS OF VENICE 


Florence, 37; and Naples, 27. Bernard estimates the 
number of books printed in Venice before 1500 as 
two million volumes. Quantity, however, was not the 
only standard of superiority. Venice ranked highest 
in the elegance of its printed productions and in the 
worthy character of the literature they made access- 
ible. 

John of Speyer (a city on the Rhine about midway 
between Mainz and Strasbourg), of whom little is 
known beyond the fact that he was a German who 
went to Venice with his wife and family, was the first 
to print in Venice. His brief career there began in 
1469 and ended with his death in 1470. In that period 
he produced complete editions of three important 
books and a part of a fourth. The first was Cicero’s 
Epistles, of which he printed two editions totaling 
700 copies. The other books were Pliny’s Natural 
History, Livy’s History of Rome, and St. Augustine’s 
The City of God, the last named being begun by John 
and finished after his death by his brother. 

John of Speyer printed beautiful books, using a 
legible and comely Roman type face of a design cor- 
responding in “color”? somewhat to that which in 
modern times is known as Old Style Antique. So sat- 
isfactory was his work that the Collegio of Venice 
granted him a monopoly of printing in that city for 
five years beginning September 18, 1469, a privilege, 
however, he did not live to enjoy. 

John’s brother Wendelin succeeded to the business 
and continued to print until his own death in 1478. 
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NTEREA CVM ROMA GOTTHORVM IRRVP 
tione agentium fub rege Alari¢o at impetu magn¢cladis euerfa 
eft :e1us euerfionem deorum falforum mutorag cultores quos 
ufitato nomine paganos uocamus:in cbriftiana religioné referre’ 
conantes :folito acerbius & amarius dea uey blafpbemare ceperitt 
Vide ego exardefcens zelo domus dei: aduerfus eora blafphe 
mias uel errores:|ibros de ciartate det {cribere iftitur.Quod opus 
peraliquotannos me tenuit.co q alia multa intercurrebat qu¢ 
differr: nd oporter&:& me prius ad foluendum occupabat.Hoe 
auté de ciuitate det grande opus tandem. xxu.libris eft termiata 
quoré quingue primteos refellunt qui res bumanas fta profpart 
uolunt:ut a boc mutorum deorum cultum quos pagani colere 
confucueriit:nece(laria effe arbitrét.et quia probibétur:mala ifta 
exoriri atqs abundare contendunt.Sequetes autem quig; aduerfuf 
cos loquuntur: qui fatétur bee mala nec defuiffe Ag nec defutura mortalibus 
& eanunc magna nunc parua:locis:téporibus: perfonify uariari. Sed deori 
mutorumcultum quo eis facrificatur: propter uitam poft mortem faturam 
effe utilem difputant. His ergo. x. libris dug ifte uang opiniones chriftiang. 
religion) adueriarig refelluntur.Sed ne quifg nos aliena tantum redarguiffe 
non autem noftra afferuifle reprebender&:id agit pars altera operis hu.us: 
qug-xii.hbris continetur.Quan§ ubropus eft:& in prioribus.x.qug¢ noftra 
funt afferamus: & in.xil.pofterioribus redarguamus aduerfa. Duodeci ergo 
hbrorum fequentium primi quatuor continent exortum duarum ciuitatam 
quarum cft una dei altera buias mandi. Secundi quatuor excurfum earum 
feu procurfum. Tertii uero qui& poftremi: debitos fines. Ita omnes. xxii. 
librtcum fint de utraqne.ciuitate confcripti: titulum tamen a meliore accc/ 
perunt ut de ciuitate dei potius uocarentur. In quorum decimo libro non 
debuit pro miraculo pont:in Abrae facrificio flammam c¢litus factam inter 
diuifas uictimas.cucurriffe:quoniam boe tlh in uifione monftratum eft. In 
xi, libro quod dictum eft de Samuele non erat de filtis Aaron :dicendum 
potius fuit: non erat filius facerdotis. Filios quippe facerdotum defunctis 
facerdotibus fuccedere magis legitimi moris furt. hn infiliis Aaré repit™ 
pater Samuclis::fed facerdos non funt:nec ita i tils ut ed ipfe genuerit Aard: 
fed ficut omnes illius populidicuntur filii ifrael. 


LORIOSISSIMAM CIVITATEM DEI fiue 
in boc tempoy curfu cit inter Imptos peregrinatur ex 
fide uiuenf: fiue i ilja ftabilitate fedis gterng qua nunc 
expectat per patientiam: quoadufg iuftitia conuertat 
in rediciu:deinceps adeptura per excellétiam uictoria 
ultima ct pace perfecta: boc opere ad te inftituto et mea 
promiffione debito:defendere aduerfus eos q condi’ 
tort e1us deos fuos preferit Als cariffime Marcelline 
fufcepi magnum opus et arduum:{ed deus adiutor noftcr. Nam fc10 quibus 
auribuf opus fit:ut perfuadeatur fuperbis gta fit uirtus bumilitatis. qua fit 
uit ofa tertenacacitina temporali mobilitate nutantia:non bumano ufurpata 
faftu:fed diuina gratia donata celfitudo tranfeendat. Rex enim & conditor 


First page of St. Augustine’s The City of God. Printed by John and Wendelin 
Speyer, Venice, 1470. 
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Abraa ufqsad Dauid una.Altera inde ufgi ad tranfmigrationé in babylonia. 
Tertia inde ufqsad cbrifts carnalem natiuttatem.Fiunt itagiomnes quinque 
Sexta nuncagitur nullo generationum numero metienda: propter id quod 
dictum eft. Non eft ucftrum fcire tempora qu¢ pater pofuit in {ua poteftate. 
Poft hanc tang in die feptimo requiefc& deus: cum eusdawa diem feptima 
quod nos crimusi feipfo deo faci& regefcere.De iftis pum setatibus fingulis 
nunc diligenter longum eft difputare. Hec tamen feptirha enit fabbatd cuius 
finis non-erit uefpera: fed dominicus dies uelut o¢tauus aeternus qut cbrifti 
refurrectione facratus eft: ¢ternam non folum fpiritus uerum etiam corporis 
requiem pr¢figurans. Ibi uacabimus & urdebimus.uidebimus & amabimus 
amabimus & laudabimus.Ecee quod crit in fine fine fine. Nam quis alius é 
nofter finis:nifi puenire ad regnit cuius nullus é finis? 

Idcor mib1 debita ingentis buius operts adiuuante domino reddidiffe 

Quibus parum uel quibus nimium eft: mibi ignofcant. Quibas auré 
fatis €:non mibi fed deo meca gratias Sea tole agant.Gloria & honor 
patn & filio & fpiritus fancto:omiporéti deo texcelfis i f¢cula fgculoy Amé. 


Qui docuit Venetos exfertbi poffe Ioannes 
Mente fere trino Centena uolumina plini 

Et totidem Magn: Ciceronis Spira libellos: 
Ceperat Aurcli:fubita fed morte perentus 
Non potuit Ceptum Venctis finire uolumen. 
Vindelinus adeft erufdem frater:& arte 

Non minor:badriacags morabitur urbe, cin 


-M.CCCC.LXX. 


Last page, containing colophon, of the Speyer edition of St. Augustine’s The 
City of God. 
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MNES HOMINES Qui 
fefe (tudét pr¢{tare ceteris animalib?: 
{ima ope nit decet ne vitam filétio 
trafedt:veluci pecora:qug natura pna 
atq ventri obedientia finxit. Bed nfa 
omnis vis:in animo.et corpore fitaé. 
Animi imperio corporis feruitio ma 
gis utimur. Alterum nobis cum diis:alterum cai belluis 
comune eft. Quo mihi rectius efle videturingenij qua 
virum opibus gloriam qugrere. Bt quonia vita ipfa qua 
froimyr breuis eft. memorii noftri Gmaxime longam 
efficere: Ni divitiard et forme gloria fluxa atq fragilis 
eft. Virtus clara gternaq: babecur. Seddiu magni inter 
mortales certamen fuit. vi ne corporis an virtute animt 
res militaris magis procederet. Nam & prius q icipiag 
eofulto:et ubi c5f{ulueris mature facto opus eft.Ira veritas 
per fe indigens alterii alterius auxilio epetJgitur initio 
teges nam i terris nomen imperi id futt prima: diverft 
pats ingenium alij corpus éxercebant. Etiam tunc vita 
omint fine cupiditate agitabatur. Sua cuiq fatis pla’ 
cebant. Poftea vero g in Afia Cyrus-in grgcia Lacedg, 
moni et Atheniéfes coepere urbes atqinatices fubigere : 
libidine dominindi caufain belli fa te Maximam 
gloria in maximo imperio putare: Tum demi periculo: 
atq negotiis compertum eft in bello plorimt ingenium 
poffe. Quod fi regum-atqs imperatord: animi wirtas in 
pace ita ut in bello valeree gquabilius ate conftaitius f{efe 
res bumang baberent: Nec: aliud alio ferti:neq: mutari: 
ac mifceri omniacerneres. Nam iperiii facile bis arn? 
retinetur-quibus initio partum eft. Verdi ubi pro labore 
efidia:pro continentia & equitate: libido atq: fuperbia 


First page of an edition of Sallust printed by John of Cologne and John Manthen, 
Venice, 1474. 
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Tiitereak ye PRINTERS*OF VENICE 


During this eight-year period Wendelin operated a 
part of the time in Germany. In Venice he had as 
partners, at various times, John of Cologne and John 
Manthen. He is credited with having been the first 
printer to use a direction word at the bottom of a 
page. Two learned men, Bernard and George Alex- 
andrinus, served the Speyer brothers as press cor- 
rectors. An interesting fact in connection with John 
of Speyer is that he married a widow, who after his 
death married successively two other printers, John 
of Cologne and Reynaldus of Nymegen. 


H oc Ienfon ueneta Nicolaus in urbe uolumen 
P rompfit:cut foelix gallica terra parens . 

S cire placet tempus?’ Mauro chriftophorus urbi 
D ux erat.xqua animo mufa retecta {uo eft. 

Quid magis artificem peteret Dux:chnitus:et auctor? 
T res facit zternos ingeniofa manus . 


vi C CCG LOS. 


A Jenson colophon of 1470. 


Nicolaus Jenson, a most illustrious early printer in 
Venice, was a Frenchman and evidently proud of the 
fact, for he usually recorded it in the colophons of his 
books. He served an apprenticeship in the royal mint 
at Paris and afterward became master of the mint 
at Tours. He went to Mainz to learn the new art 
of printing from movable types at the command of 
King Charles VII of France, with the intention of 
returning to Paris to set up an establishment there, 
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3m 
IS M Pamphih de euangelica preparatione 
utinum ex greco beanflime pater iuflu tuo effect. 
Nam quom eum uirum tum eloquéna: ci multan 
erum pentia:et gent: mirabili flumine ex his quz 
im traducta funt prxftinflimum fandtitas tua tur 
dicet: atq; ideo quactig; apud grxcos tpfius opera 
excét lanna faccre iftituent: euangclicd pre pationé 
TIC T ux in urbe forte reperta eft: pamum aggrefft trav 
yauximus.Q 0 quidem in libro quafi quodam in frecufo uariam atqz 
multiplicem doctnna illus uirt licet admirari.Cuncta enim qua ante 
apfu facta fuentag; fucrunt qu tamen grece feripta tc inuentretur : 
‘mulzo certius atque diftinctuus ipfis etiam auctonbus qui feripferune 
a percepifle mihi uidetur. Ira quom conftet nihil fere preclarum ung 
* geftum furfTe quod illis temponbus grecefcnprum non extaret: nihil 
Y* inrebus magnis naturaq; abdius quoda philofophis non effet expliy 
gcatum:emnuia ille cum memoriz tenacttate:tu métis pcepit acumine: 
acut apes folent fingulis infidere flonbus: indeq; quod ad rem fyam 
conduatcolligere:n6 aliter lle undiq; cetuora uenfimuilioraye deligés 
mirabilem fibi atq; inauditui fentiz cumulum confecit: multiplices 
uanafq; philofophorum fectas no ignoraurt: infinitos pene gentitun 
omni religionis errores tenuit: orbis terrarum hifteriam ferre Cua 
i difpoficam folus cogripuit & cxteris tradidic. Nam quom non effér 
f.. nefcius geftay rerum hiftoriam acubare factiffime pater nifi difincta 
S_téporbus pareat.Quippt quom natura tépons faciat ut que i tépore 
§ fuerunc mifi quando fuertit faas:nec furfle qdem ppter confufioncm 
uideanturieo ingento:{tudio: indufna hure incuburt ret:utommum 
{criptorum pentiam in unum congeftam faale fu pauent:diftichusq; 
auncta ipfis (uis ut diximus cognouent auctoribus.Conferendo enim 
inter fe {ingulos:ueritatem qu ab omnibas fimul emergebat:nec ab 
ullo exprimebatur:confecutus eft.Qux omnia ab dlits que feripfit & 
ab hoc opete perfpicere licet.Quod illeideo fufcepit:quoniam quom 
apud genni preclaros philofophia uiros nobiliffimus effet:ac pnf{ca 
paternimg; deorti religionem catholica uentatis amore cotempfent: 
partim accufanbus fuum propofitum refpondere: param noftra pro 
uintbus fuis volurr cofirmare.Itaq; i duas uniuerfum parts negotum 
partitus e(t; quarum pnmam que nunc traducta nobis eft: qua illis 


First page of Eusebius’ De Evangelica Praeparatione. Printed by Nicolaus Jenson, 
Venice, 1470. Because of the clearness of impression it has been claimed that 


this was the first book printed by Jenson. 
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Super declaratione regule fra 
trumminorum, 


s PAturus.i.feniaturus, 
iezo.r} feui.faté.5na 
rof,t.doctof. Defidef.i, 

pigros. defes.idis, cois ge. Lolo 
nus. intitator, Delectu, t, dif 
ferétia diferetioe. maf ge.z gr 
te decli.a delego.legis.legi. Lu 
ria utié boc noie fie.c, Almi.f. 
fan. Fnficd, me.co.L.imifu.ab 
iferov.reris.ifitus.fi.ad moda 
furculi d arboriiferié adiectitt 
é.£mulatores.t iuidos pfecu 
tores. Difcrimiofa .ipiculofa. 
Agétib’.t.oucrfannb’. £adé . 
me.cor. Aullific..fubmerfit.De 
genciti.i. utuéria, Lofte nauit. 
i.deiectt.ofterno.as.th coif eft 
deponés, ZAnfracnb’.t .tortuo 
fis excufatioub® anfrace’?.maf, 
g¢.7 qrte decli.uia qua tenet le 
p’ ifugiédo. Differe. t.explica 
re, Sup ipfa igta.i.0,£dim’.t. 
spofuim’.Seriofius .t. ftudio 
fius.a ferio. Zuh.t. parti. Inful 
tus.i.agsreffuras uf impetus, 
Emergenis.i.origétia. Scrupu 
i.L.remorfit. ppe lapillus eft. 
maf.ge. Nibilomin’.pe.coz,t.i 
min’. Subnecnt.Litigt. Succt 
ctorie.t, breif. Indicat.me.p. 
iiponat. £aten’. pe.coz. Lin ta 
tit. Lodocet.me,cor.Q.uo.i.in 
uati. Abdicationes. t.rex ex 
clufioné. Allucos,t.riuulos,Lo 
oulos.t,burfas, Lodecens me. 


Page from Marchesinus’ Mammotrectus super Bibliam. Printed by Nicolaus Jenson, 


cor Longcié.i.onditur .f pba 
tur.cogjcio.icis.congctor, cris. 
O.uinummo,i.pon’. Abdicct, 
me.co.t.feparct, Q.udlib;.pe, 
cor.t.alig m6. Q.uomin’, Luc, 
ii due ptes. Subrogada. t. fub 
ftiruéda, Ingruentt.Liminentt, 
five iftatt, Lractu3.i.fpacium, 
maf.ge.2 qrte declt. Jnnext.t. 
adiicti. Prefto.Lin pritia. Se 
rie.i. fcripta: Prefatis.{.pdicd. 
Superit.pe.cor,Loaptet.i.ad 
ogruaserpenfas p re eméda fe 
reftrigat. Seriofa.i.ftudiofa z 
dliberata. Fctib’..peulfidib? . 
maf.ge.zqrtedech, Aftruit.i: 
affirmatfiue pbaf. Aduerten 
te.1.cofiderates, Pafli.t.coi€, 
uclidifferentez.aduerbii é. Ful 
cidt.t.moneant 7 aftrigat. Da 
ctenus.t. bucufas.aduerbii lo 
ci, Lenobijs.i.monaftegf neu. 
ge. Adijciens,t.addens. Quolé 
bet.pe.cor.i.alig mo. Cirus,t 
ucnenti.neu.ge.p trescafus. 9. 
nim acim 7 tin. Aufu. tau 
dacta,maf.ge.z rte, decli, 


Ac:um boc opus Uenetis an 
no dni.14.79.nonaskalendas 
octubris perinclyrum uirum 
Nicolaum Fenfon gallicum, 


Venice, 1479. Shows use of a type of modified Gothic design. 
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iE Wucipit mifale feaandum o2diné 
.  fratrum predicato2um . 
Dominica prima in aduentu 

pom ofc 


mick mei:aenim umuer 
ft quite expectant'non 
"conhundentur. 9%, \ias ruas Domine ve 
monftra mibi : 4 femitas tuas edoce me « 
Sloia . Mon vicatur . Slozia in 
excelfiS, per aduentum : nifi in fe 
ftisfanctommm . ratio. 

Weita quefumus vomine po 

tentiam tuamt vent: ut ab 
{mminentibus peccatow noftro 
rum periculis:te mereamur p2ote 
gente ertpi : te liberante faluari. 
Qui uiuis 7 regnafad romanos 

Ratres Scientes quia 

eft 1am nos ve fomno furge 
re. Munc enim pzopio: eft noftra 
falus quam cus credidimus.nox 
pieceflit:dies autem appzopiqua 
nit. Abyclamus ergo opera tene 
brarum 4 induamur arma lucis : 
ficut in oie -bonefte ambulemus . 
“Non in cOmeflationibus 7 ebrie 


Se 


Fefum chriftum. 2, Winuerfi qui te 
expectant non confundentur vomine.%, 
Vas tuas vomine notas fac mibiza femi 
tas tuas edoce me.Alleluia.yy, Oftende 
nobis vomine mifericordiam tuam: afalu 
tare tuum va nobis. Sit matheum . 

1 illo tempoze Cum app20 
Af pinquafice Jefus hierofolt 


mis 7 ueniffet betbphage ad ind 
tem oliueti:tunc mifit duos oilct 
pulos dicens eis. Jee in caitellurz 
quod contra uos eft 4 ftatis inuc- 
nietis afinam alligatam 4 pullus 
cum ea.Soluite a adducite mibt. 
£tfi quis uobis aliquid otxeric 
‘Dicite qz cominus bis opus ha 
bet a confetti oimittet cos. ‘Ibhoc 
autem totum factum eft: ut adim, 
pleretur quod dictum eft per p20 
pbetam dicenté. Diae filie fion 
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First page of the Missale Praedicatorum. Printed by Andreas Torresanus, 


Venice, 1496. 
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but the King’s death in 1461 put an end to the project. 
Further reference to this event is made in Chapter 
XII: 

Some of the histories of printing discuss the pos- 
sibility of Jenson’s having gone to Venice in 1461 and 
thus becoming that city’s first printer. Credence is 
given to the possibility by the circumstance that a 
book, Decor Puellarum, printed by Jenson, bears in its 
colophon, in addition to his name and location, the 
date 1461. It is probable, however, that in setting up 
the date in Roman numerals (MCCCCLXI), an X 
was omitted by mistake. Jenson, although he boasted 
of the ability of the proofreaders in his employment, 
was somewhat careless in his colophons. In two of his 
books the dates are wrong: they were printed in 
1470, but in one the date is 1400 and in the other 1570. 
These errors, of course, are excusable, but De Vinne 
calls attention in Notable Printers of Italy during the 
Fifteenth Century to one which is not to be so easily 
condoned. In the Jnstitutiones Oratoriae of Quintilian, 
printed in 1471, its editor and corrector, Omnibonus 
Leonicenus, gives credit to Nicolaus Jenson for the 
invention of printing. “This untrue statement,” says 
De Vinne, “‘could not have been inserted in the book 
without the knowledge of Jenson, who in some other 
books has allowed himself to be described with un- 
deserved praise.” 

Jenson excelled in the element of typography and 
also usually, but not always, in presswork. His one 
Roman face has never been excelled in beauty of 
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Facing pages from a South Slavic missal in Cyrillian characters and clagolytic 
types. Printed by Andreas Torresanus, Venice, 1483. 
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Type matter printed in red and black with initial letters and decorations done 
with a pen. 
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design and proportion. “Indeed,” says Updike, “Jen- 
son’s Roman types have been the accepted models 
for Roman letters ever since he made them and, 
repeatedly copied in our own day, have never been 
equaled.”” Jenson’s presswork in many instances 
inclined too much to paleness, caused both by lack of 
ink and by insufficient impression. It is held by some 
authorities that this paleness was intentionally im- 
parted by Jenson to his printed sheets in order more 
nearly to approximate the “color” of the manuscript 
books. Updike holds this view. In a letter on the 
subject he says: “Jenson’s pages of Roman type, 
while they do (as you say) lack ink and impression, 
also, I think, purposely lack black in the ink, which is 
brownish or yellowish. Many of the humanistic 
manuscripts that I have seen—although I speak from 
recollection—seem to me to have been somewhat pale 
in color, and the ink faded and yellowish.” 

Jenson printed at Venice only about ten years, but 
in that comparatively short time he accumulated a 
competence and was rated a wealthy man. A copy of 
his will has been preserved. He achieved not only 
wealth but honors. Pope Sixtus IV summoned him to 
Rome in 1475 and conferred upon him the title of 
Count Palatine. He was thus the first printer to 
become a member of the nobility. Jenson organized 
his business affairs into a corporation under the style 
of “Nicolaus Jenson et Socii.”’ In 1480 an amalgama- 
tion of the business with that of John of Cologne, 
recently deceased, and of John Manthen, who had 
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Title page of Regiomontanus’ Calendarium. Printed by Bernard Pictor (or 
Maler), Peter Léslein, and Erhard Ratdolt, Venice, 1476. This was the first 


complete printed title page. 
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Two pages from Jacobus Publicius’ Artes Orandi Eptstolandi Memorandi, Printed 
by Erhard Ratdolt, Venice, 1485. 
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The pointer, printed separately, rotates on a pivot. 
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Page from Bergomensis’ Supplementum Chronicarum. Printed by Bernardinus 

de Benalius, Venice, 1486. Many of the cuts appear more than once under 

different captions. The book gives an account of the invention of printing, with 
mention of Gutenberg and Fust (see page 13). 
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THE EARLY PRINTERS OF VENICE 


succeeded the Speyer brothers, was effected. Jenson’s 
death occurred probably in 1481. 

Andreas Torresanus was the connecting link be- 
tween two great Venetian printers. He succeeded to 
some of the materials of Nicolaus Jenson and later 
became the successor to Aldus Manutius. Torresanus 
had other partners, among them Bartholomaeus de 
Blauis and Maphaeus de Paterbonis. His name ap- 
pears first as a printer in 1481, and between that year 
and 1500 he had a part in the production of nearly a 
hundred books. Proctor identifies Torresanus with 
22 different type faces. His works were mostly of 
religious character, issued in small form. He is usually 
credited with being the first printer to use “catch- 
titles,’ that is, an abbreviated note at the bottom of 
the page. 

John Herbort was Jenson’s successor. Herbort went 
to Italy from Seligenstadt, near Frankfort-on-Main. 
He printed first in Padua, and from there he went to 
Venice, where he began to print in 1481. His establish- 
ment became one of the largest in Europe. He died 
in 1484. 

Erhard Ratdolt was the printer in Venice who 
ranks next to Jenson and Aldus. He arrived in Venice 
from Augsburg, his birthplace, in 1476, and remained 
for ten years. Ratdolt was a skilful and conscientious 
craftsman. Instead of leaving it to rubricators to fill 
in with the pen the spaces left for initial letters, he 
printed them in. Some authorities credit him with 
cutting his initials and borders on metal, but Red- 
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grave, who made a special study of his work, believed 
they were cut on wood. 

Ratdolt originated the decorated title page, as ap- 
pears from the accompanying reproduction of the 
beautiful first page of the Calendarium of 1476. It 
differs from its present-day successors only in that it 
is in rhyme instead of prose. This, too, was the first 
title page to carry the printer’s name. It will be 
noted that it gives, in addition to Ratdolt’s name, 
those of his two associates, Bernardus Pictor and 
Petrus Loslein. 

Ratdolt was the first printer to use a number of 
different colors on a single page, which he did in John 
de Sacro Busto’s Sphaera Mundi, printed in 1485. 
Peter Schoeffer, it is true, used more than one color, 
but, excepting possibly in one case, not more than 
two. In the dedication of one of his works to the Doge, 
Ratdolt used gold ink, thus establishing another in- 
novation. Redgrave gives the number of books pro- 
duced by Ratdolt and his partners at Venice as 67. 

Lucantonio Giunta is the Italian form of the name 
of the founder of a family of celebrated printers who 
operated in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries in Italy, France, and Spain. The latinized 
form of the name was Lucas Antonius Junta; the 
surname is sometimes written di Giunti or Zonta. 
Lucantonio printed in Venice, his first known pro- 
duction being dated 1482. He must have lived to a 
good old age since his name appears in the colophon 
of a book dated 1537. A monument to his memory 
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Title page of Herodotus’ History. Printed by John and George de Gregoriis, 
Venice, 1494. 
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Title page of a Giunti book printed at Florence in 1573. 
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was erected in the Dominican Church of St. John 
and St. Paul in Venice. Filippo Giunta, Lucantonio’s 
brother, established his Press in Florence. An Italian 
biographer called him “the Coryphaeur” (leader of 
printers). Bernardo and Thomaso Giunta were sons 
of Lucantonio, and they succeeded to the latter’s busi- 
ness. Jacopo Giunta, whose relationship to the other 
members of the family is unknown, set up a Press in 
Lyons, France. Juan de Junta (to use the Spanish 
form of the name) printed in Burgos and Salamanca, 
Spain, from 1526 until near the close of the century. 
The family disappears from printing history after 1642. 

Clemens Patavinus (Clement of Padua) is the 
name of the first “practical”? native Italian printer. 
His only authentic book, the Opera of Johannes 
Mesue, a folio of 400 pages, appeared in Venice in 
1471. He was a priest and claimed to have been self- 
taught in printing, “never having seen it actually 
exercised.” 

Other prominent printers in Venice were Bernar- 
dinus de Benalius, already referred to in Chapter IT as 
the printer of the Supplementum Chronicarum of 1486 
which attributed the invention of printing to Guten- 
berg and Fust jointly under the date 1458; Christo- 
pher Valdarfer, who printed in Venice between 1470 
and 1474, the latter being the year of his removal to 
Milan; Bartholomew of Cremona, 1472-1474; Franz 
Renner, 1471-1483; Baptista de Tortis, 1480-1500. 
Best known of all is Aldus Manutius, whose career is 
treated in the following chapter. 
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CHAPT EReex 


ALDUS MANUTIUS, GREAT PRINTER, PUBLISHER, 
AND EDITOR 


HE great name in Venetian printing, tne 
great name in Italian printing, one of the 
greatest names in printing of the fifteenth 
century and indeed of all centuries, is that of Aldus 
Manutius. He was not a follower, but a leader. He 
possessed the vision to discern new avenues of effort 
and the courage to follow the promptings of his con- 
victions to final accomplishment. 

In the twenty years during which Aldus operated 
his Press, he produced and published not less than 120 
editions. They were mostly of the classics, both Latin 
and Greek, but it was his Greek editions that brought 
him his greatest distinction. When Aldus began to 
print, only a few of the Greek classics had been is- 
sued, and they only in part. Says Brown: “When he 
left off, Aristotle, Plato, Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
Euripides, Sophocles, Homer, Demosthenes, ‘sop, 
and Pindar had been given to the world, most of them 
for the first time. It would be impossible to overrate 
the debt which Greek scholarship owes to Aldus.”’ 

Aldus was born at Sermoneta, near Rome, in 1450. 
His early training was that of a tutor, in which capac- 
ity he served several of the ducal families in Italy. 
He was in his forty-fifth year when he went to Venice 
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Page from a Greek Psalter, undated but mentioned by Aldus in his 1498 cata- 
logue and therefore printed during or before that year. 
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First reading page of Martial’s Epigrams. Printed by Aldus, Venice r1sor. 
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with his plan to issue Greek classics. He found no 
suitable Greek type available; his predecessors did not 
make a practice of using it, but usually left blanks on 
the printed page for Greek words to be written in with 
the pen. 

Although Greek letters had been cut and used to a 
limited extent in Rome, Milan, and Florence, their 
design was clumsy and faulty. Aldus proceeded at 
once to have a complete font of Greek type designed 
and cut, and that it was no small task is attested 
by the fact that because of the necessary accents and 
ligatures the font comprised some six hundred differ- 
ent characters. 

A Greek and Latin grammar, issued in 1495, was 
the first production of Aldus’ Press. Then came, also 
in 1495, the first volume of a five-volume edition 
of Aristotle, the set reaching completion in 1498. 
“Before the year 1500,” says De Vinne, “he had 
printed editions, in folio, of Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, Aristophanes, Dioscorides, and four more 
works of Aristotle, and others. To produce these 
books he had to direct the making of three fonts of 
Greek and two of Roman types, to organize a great 
printing house and superintend the work of many men 
from the composition of the types to the binding and 
selling of the books. This was work enough for a man 
of ordinary ability; but Aldus did more. He prepared 
the copy for the books, rewrote two Greek grammars 
and a new Greek lexicon, read all the proofs and kept 
up an extended correspondence.”’ It is not surprising, 
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comments De Vinne, that Aldus once wrote: “In this 
seventh year of my self-imposed task, I can truly say 
—yes under oath—that I have not, during these long 
years, had one hour peaceful rest.” 

Aldus introduced two notable innovations, the 
small book that could be comfortably held in one 
hand while in use and that would fit the pocket, and 
the use of what is now called the Italic type face, the 
first closely set condensed type face. De Vinne calls 
attention to the fact that Aldus was responsible for a 
third important innovation, that of small capitals. 
These were not, however, small capitals in the modern 
sense. Aldus used only one size of capitals, but they 
did not reach the height of the lower-case ascenders. 

From a business point of view Aldus operated under 
difficulties. His twenty years of experience covered 
four wars, those of 1500, 1506, 1510, and IS11, in 
which Venice was engaged..He had in large measure 
to look abroad for his book market, and even in 
ordinary times there were no regularly organized 
channels for such commerce. Aldus sold his small 
books at a low price, but he had to find a method of 
distribution for them. 

Aldus received privileges from the Venetian Council 
in addition to that which for ten years gave him ex- 
clusive use of his new Italic type face, but like it 
they were of no avail outside of Venice. Privileges 
granted him by the Pope were also of limited effect, 
consequently he suffered from the competition of 
pirated editions, issued in other countries and in other 
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Page from the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, showing the admirable relation of 
type, decorated initial, and illustration. Printed by Aldus, Venice, 1499. 
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parts of Italy. Not only was the text of his books ap- 
propriated, but their form and style were copied, and in 
some instances the imitations even bore Aldus’ name. 

Aldus’ most famous book, the Hypnerotomachtia 
Poliphilt (“Poliphili’s Strife of Love in a Dream’’), 
was published in 1499. It was written by Francesco 
Colonna, a monk of the Order of St. Dominic, who 
was born probably in 1433 and died in 1527. There 
were 234 unnumbered pages, each 814 X13 inches in 
size. The chapters begin with decorative initials, 
which, when put together in the order in which they 
appear, spell the name and title of the author: PO- 
LIAM FRATER FRANCISCUS COLUMNA PER- 
AMAVIT. The uniform harmony of the engravings 
and typography makes the volume probably the finest 
specimen of Italian printing of the fifteenth century. 

Himself a scholar of considerable attainments, 
Aldus found easy association with the learned men 
of his time. Most noted of these was Desiderius 
Erasmus, who lived in Aldus’ house during the two 
years he spent in Venice, beginning in 1506. Erasmus 
supervised the issue of a number of classics and a 
revised edition of his own Proverbs. Aldus later pub- 
lished others of his works. John Reuchlin and Marcus 
Musurus were other great scholars with whom Aldus 
engaged in literary undertakings. According to one 
biographer (Didot), however, Aldus himself accom- 
plished more than the greatest scholars of his time 
for the spread of learning and the development of 
literature. 
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An Aldus title page, Venice, 1572. 
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Putnam quotes an interesting letter written by 
Aldus in 1514 to his friend Navagerus: 


I am hampered in my work by a thousand interruptions. 
Nearly every hour comes a letter from some scholar, and 
if I undertook to reply to them all, I should be obliged to 
devote day and night to scribbling. Then, through the day 
come calls from all kinds of visitors. Some desire merely to 
give a word of greeting, others want to know what there is 
new, while the greater number come to my office because 
they happen to have nothing else to do. “Let us look in 
upon Aldus,” they say to each other. Then they loaf in and 
sit and chatter to no purpose. Even these people with no 
business are not so bad as those who have a poem to offer 
or something in prose (usually very prosy indeed) which 
they wish to see printed with the name of Aldus. These 
interruptions are now becoming too serious for me, and | 
must take steps to lessen them. Many letters I simply 
leave unanswered, while to others I send very brief replies; 
and as I do this not from pride or from discourtesy, but 
simply in order to be able to go on with my task of printing 
good books, it must not be taken hardly. 

As a warning to the heedless visitors who use up my 
office hours to no purpose, I have now put up a big notice 
on the door of my office to the following effect: ‘‘ Whoever 
thou art, thou art earnestly requested by Aldus, to state 
thy business briefly and to take thy departure promptly. 
In this way thou mayst be of service even as was Hercules 
to the weary Atlas. For this is a place of work for all who 
may enter.” 


Aldus’ famous device of the anchor and dolphin was 
suggested by the reverse of a silver coin of Vespasian. 
Aldus married in 1500 the daughter of the printer 
Andreas Torresanus, who, as has been said, had suc- 
ceeded to the materials of Nicolaus Jenson. In 1507 
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the two printing establishments were united. Aldus 
died in 1515 at the age of sixty-five. The business was 
continued under the management of Torresanus until 
1529, when Aldus’ son Paul took charge. Eleven years 
later Paul’s son, Aldus, his grandfather’s namesake, 
was taken into partnership. With the latter’s death 
in 1597, one hundred and two years after the founding 
of the Press, the family became extinct. 


CHAPTER Ss] 
FROBEN AND ERASMUS 


N the year 1514 a middle-aged man entered the 
printing office of John Froben in the city of Basel, 
Switzerland, bearing a letter which he presented 

with the request that it be read. Froben found the 
communication to be from the well-known Dutch 
scholar, Desiderius Erasmus, one of whose books, 
Adagiorum Chiliades, he had already printed and 
published with complimentary references to the 
author, whom, however, he had never met. The 
stranger in presenting his letter explained to Froben 
that he was an intimate friend of its author, that he 
resembled him in appearance, and that any arrange- 
ment into which he might enter would be considered 
by Erasmus as binding as if made by himself. 

Froben was not deceived, seeing at once that the 
author of the letter and its bearer were one and the 
same person. Erasmus’ reputation as a_ practical 
joker probably had preceded him. He must have had 
such a reputation, for several years before he had 
begun his acquaintance with Sir Thomas More, the 
learned Lord Chancellor of England, in somewhat the 
same manner. 

Thus was inaugurated a friendship which is unique 
in printing annals, a friendship which was to mean 
much to the cause of good printing and good litera- 
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A Froben title page, Basel, 1531. 
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Page from a Froben book in Greek, Basel, 1533. 
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ture. Froben was a great printer and publisher, one 
of the greatest of his time, ranking with Koberger in 
Nuremberg, Aldus in Venice, and Badius in Paris. 
Erasmus was a great writer, probably the most intel- 
lectual man of his time, and the first producer in 
history of “best sellers.”’ Of the Adagiorum, author- 
ized editions were issued by various printers in dif- 
ferent languages in a number of cities, amounting 
during Erasmus’ lifetime to 30,000 copies—a very 
large quantity for a book in those days and greatly 
exceeding any previous record. There were besides 
many unauthorized editions. Prazse of Folly is said to 
have had the largest sale of any book printed up to 
that time except the Bible. Only one contemporane- 
ous author, Martin Luther, vied with Erasmus in 
popularity. But Luther’s writings circulated almost 
exclusively in Germany, whereas the books of Eras- 
mus were equally in demand in Germany, France, 
Italy, and England. 

It is not only his literary friendships and his pop- 
ularity as an author, however, that give Erasmus a 
place in printing history. He was the literary adviser 
of Froben, and for a shorter time, as we have seen, of 
Aldus in Venice; and he served them both, Froben in 
particular, as proofreader, or as the term then was, 
press corrector. Erasmus’ career marks also a stage in 
the rearing of the structure on which the business of 
printing and publishing is based. He was the first 
author to make a substantial part of his living by his 
pen. Authors before him had to be content for their 
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First page of a Latin Bible printed by Berthold Ruppel, Basel, 1468. One of the 
first three and possibly the first of the books printed in Switzerland. 
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First page of Gratianus’ Decretum. Printed by Michael Wenssler, Basel, 1481. 
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compensation with an agreed-upon number of copies 
of the editions of their works. Erasmus himself in the 
early part of his career as a writer depended largely 
upon the generosity of wealthy patrons. It was John 
Froben who pointed out to him that he could demand 
and receive pay for the writing of books. In addition 
to author’s fees Froben paid Erasmus a liberal sum 
annually for his services in connection with Froben’s 
business of printing and publishing. He lived in Fro- 
ben’s house as a member of the family. The cordial 
relationship in which the two men conducted their 
affairs is attested by the fact, which Kapp records, 
that when Froben offered Erasmus a house as a 
present, Erasmus declined to accept it. Erasmus was 
godfather to Froben’s youngest son. 

John Froben was born in 1460 in Hammelburg. He 
studied at the University of Basel, achieving distinc- 
_ tion in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew which was to serve 
him in good stead in later years. He learned the art 
of printing in the office of John Amerbach in Basel, 
and set up for himself in 1491. His first work was a 
Bible printed in a type similar to a face designed by 
Aldus of Venice. His fondness for the style of printing 
originated by that great Italian caused him to be 
sometimes designated as “the German Aldus.” 

Froben died in 1527. Heckethorn in The Printers 
of Basel gives the number of his printed productions 
as 256. He printed in Latin and Greek, and with one 
exception his religious publications were on the side 
of the established church. He exercised the greatest 
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Page from Expositio in Psalterium. Printed by John Amerbach, Basel, 1491. 
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care in his work, and his reputation as a capable 
printer extended throughout Europe. 

To Froben is to be credited the discovery of Hans 
Holbein, who, it is said, went to Basel in 1515 with the 
intention of making his living as a wood-engraver. 
Froben gave Holbein employment, and many of the 
illustrations in the books printed by Froben between 
1518 and 1522 were drawn by the man who was later 
to become one of the greatest of German painters. 
Holbein’s residence in England through most of his 
lifetime was the result of his acquaintance with 
Froben and Erasmus. Erasmus secured the interest 
of Sir Thomas More that resulted in the grant of a 
pension to Holbein by King Henry VIII. 

Froben’s interesting printer’s device is a pair of 
hands supporting an upright rod on which rests an 
apparently frightened dove. The agitated attitude of 
the dove would seem to be justified by the proximity 
of the heads of two serpents whose bodies are twined 
around the rod. Of the device Putnam says: “It is not 
difficult to imagine the kind of interpretation that 
would be given by the wits of a modern authors’ 
society to such a symbol, with its suggestion of the 
innocent and hapless author lifting his aspirations 
toward the heavens, but powerless to escape the 
toils of the wily publishers of the earth, earthy.”’ The 
device seems, however, to have been accepted with 
nothing but seriousness in Froben’s time. It carried 
the symbolism of the wisdom of serpents and the inno- 
cence of the dove. 
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John Froben was succeeded by his son Hieronymus, 
who was born in 1501 and who enjoyed the distinction 
of being the first child born in Basel after that city 
became a member of the Swiss Confederation. As the 
chronicler of the time puts it, he “was baptized to 
the sound of drums and fifes.”’ In codperation with 
other members of the family, Hieronymus continued 
for many years to conduct the business established by 
his father. His death occurred in 1563. 

Erasmus left Basel for a time, but later returned 
and remained there in more or less close association 
with the Froben establishment until his death in 1536 
at seventy years of age. 

To Berthold Ruppel (or Rodt) of Hanau is usually 
given credit for the introduction of printing into 
Switzerland, and the date was probably 1472. Ac- 
cording to the court records of the lawsuit brought by 
_Gutenberg against Fust, Ruppel was a workman in 
Gutenberg’s shop. He is credited with sixteen books, 
none of them with a date. 

There were other early printers of ability in Basel. 
Among them was John Amerbach, already mentioned 
as the instructor of John Froben. Amerbach was a 
native of Reutlingen, where he was born in 1434. He 
studied in Paris, winning the degree of master of arts, 
and afterwards was employed as press corrector in the 
office of Anthony Koberger at Nuremberg. Amerbach 
established a Press of his own in Basel in 1467, his 
first production being a Latin dictionary. He was the 
first printer of Basel to use a Roman type face. 
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Amerbach was zealous in the cause of religion, 
and his great ambition was to publish an edition of 
the works of St. Jerome. To accomplish this task 
required a knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
which he did not possess and which he felt too old to 
attempt to acquire. He therefore required his three 
sons, Bruno, Basilius, and Bonifacius, each to become 
master of one of the three languages and to devote 
themselves to the production of the great work. It was 
an arduous and costly undertaking, but Amerbach’s 
devotion to it never failed. Erasmus wrote to the 
Archbishop of Toledo about him: “There are so many 
monks in the world who at great expense are fed to go 
idle; there are a great many abbots with splendid 
revenues, who do nothing but build fine mansions, 
keep horses and feast—they ought to have done what 
the layman did, sua sponte, with his own means.” 
John Amerbach died in 1514. 

Michael Wenssler matriculated at the University of 
Basel in 1462 but is not on record as a printer before 
1472. He was an able craftsman and produced a large 
number of books, but he was not financially success- 
ful. He later went to France. 

Nicolaus Kesler, also a graduate of the University 
of Basel, probably learned printing from Bernard 
Richel who set up a printing establishment in Basel 
in 1472. The earliest book Kesler is known to have 
printed is dated 1486. He died in 1519 but is not 
known to have printed after 1510. 
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THE EARLY PRINTERS OF FRANCE 


r : SHE inauguration of printing in France paved 
the way for the emancipation of the art from 
manuscript imitation. The printers of Ger- 

many modeled their type designs upon the manu- 

scripts of the monastic scriptoria. The first printers 
to establish themselves permanently in Italy fol- 
lowed the style of the humanistic manuscripts. The 
first printers in France, as in Italy, were transplanted 

Germans, and they showed no greater originality. 

But there soon sprang up a new school of French 

printers under the able leadership of Geofroy Tory, 

a professor of philosophy at the College of Burgundy 

and a scholar and lover of the arts generally, who 

produced type faces and ornaments which were some- 
thing of a departure from anything that had appeared 
before and which for beauty of design have never been 
surpassed. In this school were numbered Claude 

Garamond, who was Tory’s pupil and whose influence 

in improving type design was, as we shall see in a later 

chapter, most profound, Philippe Grandjean, Jean 

Alexandre, and Louis Luce. 

Most writers on bibliography and the history of 
printing accept as authentic the story of the sending 
by Charles VII of France of Nicolaus Jenson to 
Mainz in 1458 to learn the new art of printing. What 
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is said to be the official record of the mission, dated 
October 3 of that year, is quoted by Bernard as fol- 
lows: 


On the third day of October, 1458, the King, having 
learned that Messire Guthemberg, chevalier, a resident of 
Mentz, in Germany, a man dexterous in engraving and in 
types and punches, had perfected the invention of printing 
with types and punches. Curious concerning this mystery, 
the King ordered the chiefs of the mint to nominate some 
persons of proper experience in engraving of a similar 
nature so that he could secretly send them to the said 
place to obtain information about the said form and in- 
vention, there to hear, to consider and to learn the art. 
This mandate of the King was obeyed, and it was directed 
that Nicolaus Jenson should make the journey, by means 
of which the knowledge of the art and its establishment 
should be achieved in this realm, and it should be his 
[Jenson’s] duty to first give the art of printing to the said 
realm. 


Jenson, however, did not begin to print in Paris. 
The reason usually given for his failure to do so is that 
Louis XI, who ascended the French throne on the 
death of Charles VII in 1461, did not offer encourage- 
ment to the new art. This may have been the reason, 
but it is by no means certain. Louis may surely be 
regarded as a friend and protector of learning. He 
established a library in the Louvre under the care of 
Robert Gaguin, the General of the Order of the Holy 
Trinity, and spent great sums for manuscripts to 
add to it. It is on record that when the Paris scribes 
and copyists, for fear of the disastrous effect upon 
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their fortunes of the newly discovered art of printing, 
instigated against the printers a vexatious legal proc- 
ess, Louis interfered and extended the royal favor 
to the harassed printers. When an agent representing 
Peter Schoeffer of Mainz died without leaving a legal 
will and his effects were seized by the Government, 
with the prospect of a considerable loss to Schoeffer, 
Louis interfered and at his own expense made restitu- 
tion for the property that had been confiscated. An 
edict issued by him in 1513 attests his appreciation of 
printing, “the discovery of which,” he says, “appears 
to be rather divine than human.” He congratulates 
France because in the development of the new art it 
“takes precedence of all other realms.”’ From all this 
it would seem that Louis XI was just the sort of 
monarch to welcome the return of Jenson to Paris 
with knowledge of the new art of printing. 

But it is neither to Louis nor to Jenson that credit 
for the introduction of printing into France can be 
given. That honor is rightfully to be claimed for two 
college professors, Jean Heynlin, prior, and Guillaume 
Fichet, librarian, both of the Faculty of the Sorbonne, 
then only the theological college of the University of 
Paris and not as now the seat of the three faculties of 
literature, science, and theology. 

Heynlin had come into contact with printing during 
an earlier connection with the University of Basel. 
He was the prime mover in the enterprise of bringing 
printing to Paris. He secured the codperation of his 
fellow professor, Fichet, and the latter in his turn 
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First page of Fichet’s Rhetorica. Printed by Gering, Krantz, and Freiburger, 
Paris, 1471. 
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enlisted the aid of Cardinal Jean Rolin, Bishop of 
Autun, and possibly other wealthy patrons. Heynlin 
had made the acquaintance when in Basel of a master 
of the Faculty of Arts named Michael Freiburger. 
This man and two others, Ulrich Gering and Martin 
Krantz, both practical printers, accepted an invita- 
tion of Heynlin and Fichet to join them in Paris and 
establish a Press. 

Several months after their arrival were spent in the 
construction of equipment; a printing press and other 
tools had to be made and type designed and cast. 
The design chosen for the type was based upon the 
face used by Sweynheym and Pannartz in their 
edition of Caesar’s Commentaries, printed at Rome in 
1469. It was fairly large in size and readable if not 
graceful; probably it was chosen because Heynlin, 
who was to act as press corrector, was afflicted (so 
says the record) with poor eyesight. The Press was 
set up within the precincts of the Sorbonne, although 
having no official connection with it. 

The first book produced by the three printers was a 
volume of letters by Gasparino Barzizi of Bergamo, 
Italy, issued in 1470. The enthusiasm with which the 
printers and their patrons entered into the new project 
is evidenced by the colophon of this first volume, 
which reads as follows: 


Here happily endeth the Epistles of Gasparinus. As the 
sun is the light, so you, oh queenly Paris, spread knowledge 
in the world. Therefore receive the benefits of the nearly 
divine art of writing, which Germany originated. Here are 
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the first books which this industry produced in the land of 
the Francs, in your precincts. Michael, Udalricus and Mar- 
tinus, masters, print them, and will produce others. 


The second book, issued also in 1470, was a treatise 
on Latin orthography, also by Barzizi. 

Freiburger, Gering, and Krantz maintained their 
plant within the Sorbonne precincts until 1472. They 
issued while at the Sorbonne, according to Claudin’s 
list, 22 works. In their first colophon their names were 
given in the above order; in the second the first two 
names were transposed, and in later books Krantz’s 
name preceded those of his two partners. No reason 
other than that of courtesy has been given for the 
variation in precedence. 

The printing establishment was removed in 1472 
to a location in the Rue St. Jacques, near the Church 
of St. Benoit, where for four years the three partners 
printed at the Sign of the Golden Sun. In 1476 they 
issued the first Bible printed in France. For this a new 
type face was cut, in design a peculiar and not un- 
pleasing combination of rounded Gothic lower case 
and Roman capitals. In 1477 Gering became sole 
proprietor. No mention appears of Freiburger and 
Krantz after that date, and it is supposed that they 
returned to Germany. 

Gering later took as partners George Mainval in 
1480 and Berthold Rembolt in 1494. He continued in 
close association with the Sorbonne, occupying apart- 
ments in the College and a seat at the table of the 
doctors. He contributed to its support and remem- 
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Title page of Cortesius’ Quattuor Librorum Sententiarum. Printed by Jodocus 

Badius, Paris, 1513. Badius was the first known printer to publish a picture of 

the interior of a printing office. It will be noted that the typesetter holds his 

composing stick in his right hand. The error does not appear in a later illustra- 
tion of the same scene (see page 335). 
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bered it substantially in his will. His death occurred 
haley ass Roy 

The second Press in Paris was also established by 
Germans, Peter Keysere and John Stoll, who began 
operations in 1473. Almost contemporaneously with 
them came a firm of French printers composed of 
Louis Symonel, Richard Blandin, and Jean Simon. 
Little is known of either firm. 

Antoine Verard, whom Duff characterizes as “the 
most important figure in the early history of Parisian 
printing,” issued his first book, an edition of the 
Decameron, in 1485. Verard was more publisher than 
printer, a large number of the works bearing his 
name having been printed for him by other followers 
of the craft. He catered to the wealthy, one of his 
principal patrons being the reigning monarch, Charles 
VIII. Special editions, elaborately, sometimes extrav- 
agantly, illuminated, constituted his principal prod- 
uct during a considerable part of his long career as 
printer and publisher. MacFarlane credits him with 
286 productions, the last being dated 1514. Verard 
was given to the practice, of which Anthony Koberger 
of Nuremberg was previously the most illustrious 
follower, of making engravings do multiple duty. He 
used the same engravings in different books to 
illustrate different subjects and often repeated them 
in a single book. An extreme instance is that of his 
Merlin, printed in 1498, in which one cut is repeated 
no less than twenty times. Verard died in 1530 after a 
prolific period of printing activity of forty-five years. 
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Title page of Geofroy Tory’s Champ Fleury, written and first printed by him in 
1529. 
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Just before the close of the fifteenth century the 
chief interest in French printing shifted from Paris 
to the southerly city of Lyons, where Guillaume Le 
Roy had established the first Press in 1473. 

Jodocus Badius (called “ Ascensius,” says Greswell, 
because he was a native of Asc, in Flanders) takes 
high rank in the annals of printing. He is first heard 
of at Lyons, where he was employed as corrector of 
the press in the establishment of a well-known Lyons 
printer, Jean Trechsel. On the latter’s death Badius 
married his daughter and removed to Paris. The date 
of the removal is not accurately known, but it was 
about 1500. Badius has a distinct place in printing 
lore because in Priscian’s IJnstitutiones Gramatice, 
a book printed by him in 1507, there appears the first 
published representation of a printing press that can 
be identified with a printer. An earlier book, printed 
at Lyons in 1499, contains a fanciful picture of a press, 
but the name of its printer is unknown. In the Badius 
cut, which served as the printer’s device, the printer 
holds the composing stick in his right hand. This 
error was corrected in a later drawing, but the old cut 
was used occasionally after the new one was made. 
Panzer credits Badius with the production of nearly 
four hundred editions, most of them folios or quartos. 
Badius was not only a corrector of the press, but he 
was appointed a /ibratre juré, a bookseller who had 
taken an oath to follow the rules of the University. 
He had a brother Joannes and a son Conradus who 
were printers, and he was succeeded in business by his 
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son-in-law, Jean de Roigny. His daughter became the 
wife of Robert Estienne. 

Etienne Dolet is the only French printer to whose 
memory a statue has been erected. It was unveiled 
in Paris in 1889, in the Place Maubert, where, on 
August 3, 1546 (the month and day of his birth), 
Dolet was tortured and burned because of “blas- 
phemy, sedition and exposing for sale prohibited and 
condemned books.’ Dolet was born at Orleans in 
1508. He early engaged in religious controversy, 
and he was repeatedly imprisoned because of his 
heterodox writings. Although a religious controversial- 
ist, Dolet cannot be classed as either a Protestant or 
a Roman Catholic. He began writing as soon as he 
attained his majority and by 1536 had attracted the 
attention of the reigning monarch, Francis I, who 
gave him the privilege of printing during ten years 
works in Latin, Greek, Italian, and French that were 
the product of his own pen or had received his super- 
vision. He issued in his short career some seventy 
books, of many of which he was the author. 

Estienne is the name of a family of printers the 
members of which played an important part in French 
printing, publishing, and authorship during the whole 
of the sixteenth century. The founder of the family 
was Henri Estienne, who was born in Provence, date 
unknown. His name first appears as a printer of the 
University, in conjunction with that of Wolfgang 
Hopyll, in 1496. He set up a printing establishment 
in the Rue St. Jean de Beauvais, which he continued to 
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conduct until his death in 1520. His son Robert, who 
eventually became his father’s successor, was then 
but seventeen years of age, and the management of 
the establishment devolved upon the foreman, Simon 
de Colines, who a year after the death of Henri 
Estienne married his widow. 

Colines made a name for himself in the annals of 
French printing. He helped to establish some of the 
reforms instituted by Aldus in Italy: Gothic types 
were discarded and handy volumes replaced the cum- 
bersome folios. Colines was one of the first French 
printers to set a book entirely in Italic. He is credited 
with no less than five hundred different editions. 

Robert Estienne continued in association with the 
establishment and played so important a part in its 
affairs that when a Latin edition of the New Testa- 
ment was produced in 1523, he received the censure 
of the clergy because of the alterations that he in- 
troduced into the text. In 1526 he became head of the 
establishment, adopting as his device the olive-tree 
design bearing the motto, Noli altum sapere. Three 
years later occurred his marriage with the daughter 
of Jodocus Badius. In 1539 he was appointed King’s 
Printer for Hebrew and Latin, and a year later he 
became King’s Printer for Greek. 

Robert Estienne is most widely known because of 
his ecclesiastical publications, notably his editions of 
the Bible and especially of the New Testament. Of 
the whole Bible he printed eleven editions—eight in 
Latin, two in Hebrew, and one in French, while of 
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the New Testament alone he printed twelve, five in 
Greek, five in Latin, and two in French. He early 
joined the Reformed Church and took an active 
part in religious controversy. In 1551 he removed to 
the more congenial atmosphere of Geneva, where he 
became a partisan of Calvin and where he died in 
1559. 

Charles Estienne, third son of Henri and brother 
of Robert, came into control of the Estienne printing 
establishment when Robert left Paris for Geneva. 
Charles was also a writer, but unlike Robert he re- 
mained a Catholic. He became a bankrupt in 1561 
and died in a debtors’ prison in 1564. Robert said 
of him: “‘ He possessed the opposite attributes of being 
the best printer and having the worst temper of the 
family.” 

Henri Estienne, grandson of the first Henri (he was 
sometimes called Henri II) and eldest son of Robert, 
was probably the family’s most learned member. He 
was born in 1531. After several years of travel through- 
out Europe as a youth, he joined his father at Geneva 
in 1551 and associated himself with the Estienne 
printing establishment there, later becoming con- 
nected with a similar enterprise in Paris. He died at 
Lyons, on his way to Paris, in 1598. 

Geofroy Tory, with mention of whom this chapter 
began, was a celebrated French printer who was also 
a skilled designer and a writer of note. In some ways 
he is one of the most interesting characters in printing 
history—poet, artist, and dreamer, on the one hand, 
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and teacher, critic, craftsman, and reformer, on the 
other. Tory was a native of Bourges, where he was 
born about 1480. He is best known by a work of his 
own composition entitled Champ Fleury, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1529. The book dealt 
with the form of the letters of the alphabet and the use 
of the French language. Tory was appointed King’s 
Printer by Francis I in 1530, the year in which he 
probably (the exact date is unknown) set up his own 
printing establishment. He was the first to bear the 
title, and as a further mark of royal favor he was made 
a libraire guré. Tory died in 1533. In his epitaph, 
written a century and a half after his death, he is 
described as a “‘very expert printer”? and “the first 
man to discuss seriously the art of printing.” Champ 
Fleury is still one of the most important books on the 
subject of the forms of letters. 

Other French printers and publishers of distinction 
during the closing years of the fifteenth century and 
the opening of the sixteenth were: Jean Dupré, whom 
Pollard terms “perhaps the finest French printer of 
the century,” Philippe Pigouchet, Michel Vascosan, 
Jean Le Royer, Jean de Tournes, Conradus Steo- 
barius, Simon Vostre, Guy Marchant, Jean Petit, 
Thielmann Kerver, Francois and Pierre Regnault, 
Franciscus and Sebastianus Gryphius, and Chris- 
tianus Wechel. The number of Parisian printers 
increased rapidly. Nearly eight hundred editions were 
issued in the French capital by some ninety printers 
between 1470 and 1500. 
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Didot is another name celebrated in the annals of 
French printing, publishing, and authorship. The 
duration of the activities of the Didot family was 
even greater than that of the Estiennes, covering 
practically all of the seventeenth and three-fourths 
of the eighteenth century. 

Francois Didot, born at Paris in 1689, founded the 
family. He began in the business of bookselling in 
1713, later adding a Press. One of the most notable 
of his products was a twenty-volume edition of the 
travels of Abbé Prévost, profusely illustrated with 
engravings and maps and characterized by remark- 
able typographical excellence. 

Francois Didot had two sons, one of whom was 
named Francois Ambroise (1730-1804). This son 
also had two sons, Pierre (1761-1853) and Firmin 
(1764-1836). The elder Francois’ other son, Pierre 
Francois (1732-1793), had a son Henri (1765-1852) 
and another known as Didot le Jeune. They were not 
only printers, but type-founders and paper-makers as 
well. Pierre Francois Didot was also a paper-maker. 

Pierre Didot, the eldest son of Francois Ambroise, 
devoted himself principally to printing and publish- 
ing, achieving a pronounced success. His edition of 
Racine, in three volumes folio, has been said to be 
“the most perfect typographical production of all 
ages. 

Ambroise Firmin Didot, son of Firmin, is said to 
have been the family’s most learned member. After 
several years of study and travel, on the retirement of 
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his father in 1827, he assumed charge of the printing 
and publishing establishment in conjunction with his 
brother Hyacinthe. Their greatest undertaking was 
a new edition in nine volumes of Henri Estienne’s 
Thesaurus of the Greek Language. He wrote extensively 
on the subject of printing and publishing, among his 
writings being a learned treatise on Aldus Manutius. 
His collection of manuscripts was said to be at the 
time of his death the richest in France. 


CHAPTER. 


EARLY PRINTING IN SPAIN 


HEN printing became established in Spain, 

WV the art for the first time took upon itself 

a national character; it became thoroughly 
identified with a country of its adoption. German 
printing did not express Germany, nor Italian print- 
ing Italy, nor French printing France, to the same 
degree that Spanish printing soon began to represent 
Spain. This is not true, of course, of every specimen 
of the work of the first printers in Spain, but it is true 
of the printing produced shortly after the introduction 
of the art, and the condition prevailed for a long 
period of time. As Haebler says, “it is a rare thing to 
find a Spanish book one would suppose to have been 
printed anywhere else.”’ 

This high individuality is especially remarkable in 
view of the fact that the first printers in Spain, as 
almost everywhere else, were Germans; most of them, 
however, had gone to Spain after a brief sojourn in 
Italy. Updike suggests an explanation when he says 
that printing was “governed by the subtle influences 
emanating from the soil and skies of Spain itself— 
the ethos of a country to the last degree individual, 
which therefore showed itself very markedly even in 
work which would not appear capable of such im- 
pregnation. Many of these German printers married 
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Spanish women, and in a generation became com- 
pletely merged in the land of their adoption.” 

The complete story of the introduction of printing 
into Spain is yet to be written. Spanish incunabula are 
not common, and what are available have not been 
extensively described. Haebler says that printing was 
practiced in Spain in the fifteenth century in 25 places, 
in fifteen of which the printers were Germans. German 
and Spanish printers together numbered 47 persons, 
who in migrating from place to place and operating 
variously as individuals and in partnerships estab- 
lished 60 different presses. Haebler registers 446 
fifteenth-century books, 299 of which can be definitely 
attributed to foreigners and 64 to Spaniards, the 
remainder being unidentifiable. He classifies them 
by subjects as follows: theological, 217; novels and 
poems, 60; law and jurisprudence, 45; philosophical, 
aaumistolicaly 33. erammar,.29) medicine, 15; the 
remainder pertaining to music, geography, astron- 
omy, mathematics, and heraldry. 

The first book printed in Spain to bear a date, a 
place of publication, and name of printer is entitled 
Pro Condendis Orationibus Juxta Grammaticas Leges 
and bears the date 1468. John Gherling was the 
printer, and the city of Barcelona was named as the 
place of origin. The only copy known to exist was dis- 
covered in 1833, and the distinction gave much satis- 
faction to the citizens of Barcelona. 

The date, however, is said by experts to be an error. 
John Gherling is known to have printed at two other 
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First page of an early Spanish book, showing decorative border and small initial 
letter intended as a guide to the rubricator. 
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places, Braga in 1494 and Monterey in 1496. Since 
nothing is known of him prior to 1494, it seems im- 
probable that he was printing in Spain as early as 
1468, particularly as printing at that time had not 
been practiced at any other places outside of Ger- 
many except Subiaco and Rome. 

Lambert Palmart is the name of the first printer 
definitely known to have printed in Spain. The place 
was Valencia, the headquarters for foreign commerce 
during the latter half of the fifteenth century, and 
the date of Palmart’s first known book, Johannes’ 
Comprehensorium, was 1475. He printed five books 
with Roman type between that date and 1482, after 
which he used Gothic types. Part of the time he was 
in partnership with Alonso Fernandez de Cordoba, 
who Duff says was probably not a printer and who is 
certainly known to have been a celebrated astron- 
omer; they printed, however, only one book, a Bible, 
together. Fifteen books are ascribed to Palmart. The 
first in which he included his name as printer was 
dated 1477, and he is supposed to have died in 1490. 
According to Haebler, “‘he assumed the title of 
‘master’ in his first productions only; in the later 
ones, on the contrary, he called himself “humble 
printer’ (humzl empremtador), though there is among 
them the first edition of the Laws of Valencia, a 
considerable work.” 

The interior town of Saragossa was the second 
Spanish city to receive a Press. In 1475 there appeared 
in Saragossa a work entitled Manipulus Curatorum 
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containing the name of one Matthew of Flanders as 
printer. This was the only appearance of the name, 
and nothing further is known of Matthew, but four 
other books printed at Saragossa between 1478 and 
1482, because of their similarity to the Mantpulus 
Curatorum, are attributed to him, and one other, 
Visio Delectable, printed at Barcelona in 1484, was 
either done by him or with types procured from him. 

Seville was the third Spanish city in which printing 
was established, but unlike Valencia and Saragossa 
its printers were Spaniards. Their names were An- 
tonio Martinez, Alonso del Puerto, and Bartolomme 
Segura. Where they learned the craft is not known; 
indeed, but little of any sort is known about them. 
They printed three books together, and then Martinez 
left the firm; the other two issued one book in 1480, 
and Del Puerto issued another alone in 1482. 

Tortosa, a small city on the River Ebro near its 
mouth and about a hundred miles south of Saragossa, 
was selected as a location by an important firm of 
early printers. The firm was composed at various 
times of Pedro Brun, Nicolaus Spindeler, Pedro Posa, 
and Juan Gentel. They printed also under various 
partnership arrangements at Barcelona, Seville, Tar- 
ragona, and Valencia between 1477 and 1518. Pedro 
Posa is the best known of the members of the firm. 
Haebler credits him with 28 books, 21 of which were 
printed prior to 1500. “ Posa,” says he, “‘thus holds 
the first place among native Spanish printers of the 
fifteenth century.” 
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Title page of Laws and Ordinances for the Government of the Indies. Printed by 
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A famous early printer in Spain was Frederick of 
Basel, usually known as Friedrich Biel, who began to 
print at Burgos in 1485. He is thought to have been 
in business in Basel in partnership with Michael 
Wenssler and to have removed from there in the year 
of his establishment at Burgos. His productions 
numbered 35. He was one of the first printers in Spain 
to use a printer’s mark. He was both printer and 
publisher, the subjects of his books being religious, 
legal, and romantic. As a printer, says Haebler, 
“Friedrich Biel was a remarkable craftsman; his books 
are conspicuous by the beauty of the founts, the 
excellence of the paper, and the correctness of the 
impression.” 

Hurus was the surname of a celebrated printing 
and publishing family at Saragossa. The house was 
established in 1485 and flourished for three-quarters 
of a century. John Hurus was the founder; Paul was 
either his younger brother or his son. Theirs was the 
first establishment in Spain to use a printer’s mark. 
Their books were sometimes profusely illustrated, one 
of them, Offictana Quotidiana, published in 1500, con- 
taining in addition to 50 illustrative woodcuts more 
than a thousand decorative initial letters. The Hurus 
family disappeared with the death or withdrawal of 
Paul in 1500. After some unimportant changes in 
ownership between that date and 1506, George Coci 
came into control and proved to be a worthy suc- 
cessor to the Huruses. Haebler credits Coci with 63 
books and believes the list to be incomplete. Of Coci 
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First page of first edition of Peter Martyr’s works. Printed by Jacob Kromberger, 
Hispohi, 1511. 
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Map of the Greater Antilles from Peter Martyr’s work. Printed by Jacob Krom- 
berger, Hispoli, 1511. It exhibits a remarkable accuracy. 
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he said, as he said of Friedrich Biel: ‘All his produc- 
tions are conspicuous by the beauty of the types, the 
accuracy of the printing, and the excellence of the 
paper.” Coci’s connection with the Hurus establish- 
ment ceased in 1543, which was probably the year 
of his death. 

Arnaldo Guillén de Brocar was a wandering printer 
who started at Pamplona in 1489 and afterwards 
printed at Logrono, Alcala, and Valladolid. De Brocar 
was a foreigner of unknown origin. He had the honor 
of issuing the first of the four great polyglot Bibles, 
his comprising six volumes. The first volume, dated 
January 10, 1514, contains the New Testament in 
Greek and Latin. In Volumes II to V, completed in 
1517, the Hebrew text of the Old Testament was 
printed in the first column of each page, followed by 
the Latin Vulgate and then by the Septuagint version 
with an interlinear Latin translation. Below these 
stood the Chaldaic, again with a Latin translation. 
The sixth volume bears the date 1515. The completed 
work failed to receive the immediate sanction of the 
Pope, and it was not published until 1522. The publi- 
cation of the Bible was made possible by the liberality 
of Cardinal Ximenes, who, it is said by his biographer 
Gomez, spent 50,000 ducats on it. 

It is interesting to note that the other early polyglot 
editions of the Bible, those printed by Christopher 
Plantin of Antwerp in eight volumes folio in 1569- 
1573, by Gui le Jay in Paris in 1645, and by Brian 
Walton in London, 1657, all were commercial enter- 
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prises on the part of their publishers and printers and 
all were financial failures. 

John Rosenbach was another wandering printer. 
Going to Spain from Heidelberg, Germany, as he fre- 
quently stated in his colophons, he set up in Barce- 
lona in 1492, being the second printer to locate there. 
Twenty-nine books have been ascribed to his Barcelona 
Press, and there were probably more. He afterwards 
printed at Tarragona, Perpignan, Valencia, and Mont- 
serrat. His name appears for the last time in 1530. 

Probably the most illustrious name in the history 
of printing in the Iberian Peninsula is that of Krom- 
berger. More nearly than any other it means to Spain 
what Aldus means to Italy, Froben to Switzerland, 
and Estienne to France. There were two Krombergers, 
Jacob and John, father and son. The elder Krom- 
berger succeeded to the proprietorship of a Press 
established at Seville by Meinard Ungut, a German, 
in 1491. Ungut had previously operated at Granada 
in conjunction with John Pegnitzer, and at Seville 
also he had a partner named Stanislas, a native of 
Poland. After Ungut’s death, about 1500, Stanislas 
operated the Press for two years, producing eight 
books. He established another Press at Alcala in 1502, 
and soon afterward (the exact date is unknown) turned 
over the management of the Seville business to Jacob 
Kromberger. 

Not much is known of the personal history of the 
Krombergers. Jacob was summoned to Portugal by 
King Manuel in 1507 to print a collection of the laws 
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of that kingdom, and the order of Knight of the 
Royal Household was conferred upon him as a reward 
for meritorious service. He went again to Lisbon on a 
similar mission and under the same auspices in 1521. 

It is to John Kromberger that the credit must be 
awarded for introducing printing into the Western 
Hemisphere. In 1539 he undertook to issue a religious 
missionary tract printed in the Spanish and Nahuatl 
languages. Because of unfamiliarity with the latter, 
Kromberger equipped a printing outfit and sent it 
under the management of Giovanni Paoli, an Italian, 
to Mexico, where eight books were issued under the 
name of Kromberger, who, however, did not himself 
make a journey to the New World. 

John Kromberger is thought to have died in 1540. 
Haebler registers the titles of 239 books bearing the 
names of the two Krombergers, about one-half con- 
sisting of polite literature and one-fourth of theology, 
the remainder being devoted to law, philosophy, geog- 
raphy, medicine, music, etc. 
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ADRIANUS JUNIUS (or Adrian Young) 

is the name of a Dutch historian who was 

responsible for what non-believers term the 
“Coster Legend” with regard to the invention of 
printing. Junius was born in 1511 and died in 1575. 
He left the manuscript of a work entitled Batavia 
which was published several years after his death. In 
it was a circumstantial account of the invention of 
printing from movable types by Laurens Janszoon 
Coster (that is, Laurence, the son of John Coster, 
the surname meaning “sexton” or “sacristan’’), of 
Haarlem. The charge was made by Junius that on 
Coster’s death in 1440 the knowledge of his invention 
was surreptitiously taken to Mainz by one of his 
workmen whose given name was John. “ Whether his 
surname be that of Faust, or any other, is of no great 
importance to me,” says Junius, “as I will not disturb 
the dead, whose consciences must have smote them 
sufficiently while living.” Junius states that Coster’s 
business attracted numerous customers and was 
profitable, employing several workmen; nevertheless, 
after the departure of the dishonest employee it 
passed out of existence. No other reference to Coster 
appears in Dutch history previous to the publication 
of Batavia, which occurred nearly a century and a half 
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after the date on which Coster’s death is said to have 
occurred. Pollard summarizes the Junius statement in 
his Fine Books, and adds: “ Written nearly a hundred 
and thirty years after the supposed events which it 
narrates, this story is damned by its circumstantiality.” 

Katelaer and Liempt were the first Dutch printers 
to place their names in a printed book of their own 
production, the place and date being Utrecht, 1473. 
They used but one font of type, producing in the 
dozen years during which they were in partnership 
about a dozen books. Printing was done at Utrecht 
as early as 1471, but the name of the printer is un- 
known. 

Jan Veldener was, like many others of his contem- 
poraries, a wandering printer. He was at Louvain 
(1473-1477), at Utrecht (1478-1481), and at Kuilen- 
burg (1482-1484). His first dated book was the Belial 
of Jacobus de Theramo, dated Louvain, August 7, 
1474. Almost, if not quite, contemporaneous with him 
was John of Paderborn, usually known as John of 
Westphalia. Both were students at the University of 
Louvain, and both received from it the honorary title 
of Master of Printing. John of Westphalia’s first book, 
Petrus de Crescentiis’ Liber Ruralium Commodorum, 
was issued December 9, 1474. John’s work was of 
superior quality. He continued to print until 1496, 
producing in all about two hundred editions. In addi- 
tion to his name he printed in some of the colophons 
of his books a small woodcut of his portrait, thus 
registering the first authentic printer’s portrait. 
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Many alleged portraits of some other early print- 
ers—Gutenberg, Fust, Schoeffer, Caxton, etc.—are in 
existence, but not one of them is authentic. All were 
made by artists who drew upon their imaginations at 
the same time that they drew upon paper or canvas. 
There is no way of knowing whether or not the sub- 
jects in any way resembled what William Shakespeare 
would have called their “counterfeits.”’ With John of 
Westphalia, however, the case is different; since he 
published his own portrait, it must be accepted as 
being a fair resemblance. He also blind-stamped his 
portrait on some of his bindings. 

Thierry Martens was one of the earliest of the 
Low-Country printers. He was in partnership with 
John of Westphalia at Alost in 1473 and afterwards 
printed at Antwerp and Louvain, in which latter 
place he ended his long career in 1529. In addition to 
being a printer he was a distinguished scholar and 
linguist. 

Another well-known Antwerp printer was Gerard 
Leeu, who first set up a Press in Gouda in 1477, re- 
moving to Antwerp in 1484 and continuing to print 
there until 1493. He gave to the city, according to 
Proctor, its first distinction as a printing center. 

Jacob Bellaert was the first printer in Haarlem if 
the claims for Coster are to be disallowed. Bellaert 
began in 1483 and between that date and 1487 pro- 
duced fifteen books. 

Jan Van Doesborgh (John of Doesborgh, a small 
town not far from Arnheim) is first heard of in the 
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Colophon of Justinian’s [nstitutiones. Printed by John of Westphalia, Louvain, 
1475. It shows the earliest known authentic portrait of a printer. 
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early years of the sixteenth century, when he suc- 
ceeded to the business in Antwerp of Roelant Van 
den Dorpe, who died in 1500. Van den Dorpe’s widow 
continued the business but seems to have printed no 
books after 1501. Van Doesborgh’s first book, The 
Fifteen Tokens, without date, is believed to have been 
issued in 1505. His first dated book appeared in 1508, 
his last in 1530. 

Bruges is a city of especial interest to all those 
whose heritage is the English language, for it was in 
the quaint “City of Bridges” that William Caxton 
chiefly served his apprenticeship in the art of printing. 
Colard Mansion, a writer and illuminator of manu- 
scripts, was Caxton’s preceptor at Bruges. Mansion 
began to print about 1475. His partnership with 
Caxton resulted in the production of two books, Le 
Févre’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, which was 
the first book printed in the English language, and 
The Game and Playe of the Chesse. A third book, Les 
Quatre Derrentéres Choses, 1s usually attributed to 
Caxton but may have been printed by Mansion after 
Caxton had left Bruges. 

A unique printing enterprise was that conducted 
by the Brothers of the Common Life at their monas- 
tery at Brussels. Forbidden by their vows to ask for 
alms or accept gifts and obliged by the same vows 
to live by the labor of their hands, they devoted 
themselves to teaching and to copying manuscripts. 
They maintained monasteries at various places, and 
at that of Cologne they are supposed to have obtained 
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their first knowledge of printing from Ulrich Zell when 
that shrewd printer and publisher migrated from 
Mainz and set up his printing establishment in 1462. 
Madden suggests that the Brothers maintained a 
school of typography and gave instruction to Mansion, 
Caxton, and others, a suggestion, however, unaccept- 
able to Blades so far as it concerns Caxton. If Madden 
is correct in his supposition, this was the first organized 
effort to teach printing. Putnam says their first Press 
was established at Marienthal in 1468 and that by 
1490 no less than sixty different printing establish- 
ments were carried on under the Brothers’ supervision. 

Christopher Plantin, the best known of the Low- 
Country printers, was born near Tours in France. 
His biographers do not agree as to the date, some 
giving it as 1514 and others 1520. Plantin received 
his instruction in printing under Robert Macé, King’s 
Printer at Caen. Thence he went to Antwerp, where 
he set up first as a bookbinder and later, in 1555, 
as a printer. Plantin’s first production was a small 
book entitled Jnstitution dune Fille de Noble Maison. 
The most important of his productions was a polyglot 
edition of the Bible, in eight volumes, printed 1569- 
1573. It was issued by authority of Philip II of Spain, 
at that time ruler of Flanders, and was in four lan- 
guages, Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and Chaldaic. Twelve 
hundred copies were printed, but a large part of the 
edition was lost through the wreck of a vessel con- 
veying them to Spain. The Polyglot Bible proved to be 
financially disastrous to Plantin because the aid he 
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had expected to receive from Philip was denied and 
because Pope Pius V refused to sanction the publi- 
cation on the ground that any general circulation of 
the Scriptures might prove dangerous. Gregory XIII, 
successor to Pius V, reversed this attitude but the 
ensuing delay had strained Plantin’s resources to the 
breaking point. 

In 1569 Philip II instituted the office of proto- 
typographer, or supervisor of printing, for the Nether- 
lands, and Plantin was appointed to the post, taking 
the title:of ~~ Printer to the King. 

By 1576 Plantin’s office had grown to an establish- 
ment including 25 presses and employing 150 work- 
men, but through the ravages of the revolt of the 
Netherlands from Spain it dwindled until only one 
press was in operation. The return of peace again 
brought prosperity to Plantin; in 1579, for instance, 
he sent more than five thousand volumes to the fair 
at Frankfort and was selling books in large quantities 
through branches and agents in various cities. But by 
1583 reverses had come again, and in that year Plan- 
tin gave up his business in the half-ruined city of 
Antwerp and went to Leyden, where he joined Louis 
Elzevir in the printing establishment which the latter 
had set up there three years before. The following 
year Plantin was appointed Printer to the University, 
but after holding the title and enjoying the emolu- 
ment of 200 florins which it carried for one year, he 
transferred it and his interest in the Leyden establish- 
ment to his son-in-law, Franciscus Raphelengius, and 
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returned to Antwerp. Plantin died in 1589 and was 
buried in the great cathedral in Antwerp, where a 
memorial bears testimony to the esteem in which he 
was held as a man and as a printer-publisher. 

Plantin is said to have been able to read, write, 
and speak French, Spanish, German, Flemish, and 
Latin and to have had some knowledge of Italian 
and English. He did not, however, make use of his 
linguistic ability to any extent along literary lines; he 
was not a writer or editor in the sense that Froben, 
Aldus, and the Estiennes were writers and editors. 
He was the friend and patron of the noted artists 
of his time, among them Rubens, who contributed 
materially to the quality of Plantin’s productions 
and many of whose paintings and drawings still adorn 
the home of his Press. 

Although Plantin printed both at Leyden and at 
Antwerp, it is with the latter city that his name will 
always be linked as one of the greatest printers. One 
writer, Scribanius, said of him: “Many illustrious 
men have flourished as printers . . . but these are 
all eclipsed in the single name of Plantin. If they 
were the stars of their own hemispheres, you, Plantin, 
are the Sun, not of Antwerp, nor of Belgium only, 
but of the world.” Putnam, however, does not rate 
him quite so high: “ Plantin was in typography an 
artist and a liberal artist. . . . While he cannot take 
rank with Aldus as a great man, he may fairly be 
described as a great publisher. He possessed imagina- 
tion, courage, high ideals, and public spirit, and he 
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showed himself not infrequently more ambitious to 
do important work for literature than to amass 
wealth.” 

Plantin had seven daughters but no son. He was 
succeeded in business by one of his sons-in-law, John 
Moretus, and Moretus in turn by his son Balthasar, 
who largely expanded the house’s operations. The 
business continued in the hands of Plantin’s descend- 
ants until 1867, when the building and its contents 
were purchased by the city of Antwerp and converted 
into a museum which is the mecca annually of thou- 
sands of tourists, particularly those interested in the 
“art preservative.” 

Elzevir is the name of a distinguished family of 
printers and publishers which flourished in Holland 
for more than a hundred years, beginning near the 
close of the sixteenth century. The founder of the 
house was Louis Elzevir, who was born in Flanders, 
probably at Louvain, where he spent his early years, 
and probably in 1540, although the exact date is un- 
known. Because of his religious beliefs Elzevir re- 
moved in 1580 to Leyden, the seat of a university and 
next to Amsterdam the most important city in Hol- 
land. He began as a bookbinder, later added book- 
selling, and was unsuccessful in both. Then he added 
publishing, producing his first work, 7. Drusit Ebrai- 
carum Quaestionum, in 1582. He died in 1617. 

Louis left six sons, of whom the eldest, Matthew, 
and the youngest, Bonaventure, elected to carry on 
their father’s business at Leyden. Louis II and Gilles, 
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the second and third sons of Louis I, became book- 
dealers at The Hague, while Josse, the fourth son, 
went into the same business at Utrecht. Matthew, 
Gilles, and Bonaventure all left children who reaped 
the great rewards of the Elzevir reputation of the 
third generation and added new lustre to the family 
name. 

Matthew and Bonaventure Elzevir, at Leyden, had 
the assistance of Isaac, the second son of Matthew, 
in charge of the printing. This Isaac was made Printer 
to the University of Leyden in 1620, after which this 
Elzevir branch was housed on the University grounds 
for ninety years. Matthew retired in 1622 and was 
succeeded in the partnership by Abraham, his eldest 
son. In 1625 Matthew’s son Isaac retired as printer. 
From that time Bonaventure and his nephew, Abra- 
ham, conducted both the printing and publishing 
until 1652. In that year these two Elzevirs retired, 
each in favor of a son, John, son of Abraham, and 
Daniel, son of Bonaventure. John was left alone at 
Leyden when Daniel went to Amsterdam in 1655. 
John of Leyden died in 1661. The widow, Eva Van 
Alpen, and heirs (really the widow) carried on until 
her son Abraham took over the business in 1681, at 
the age of twenty-eight. He ceased printing in 1702. 
The plant and materials were sold at auction in 1713 
for the benefit of his daughter and to satisfy the 
creditors of these last unprofitable years. 

At The Hague, Louis, the second son of the first 
Louis, started a bookstore in 1590. He occasionally 
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First reading page of an Elzevir folio volume printed at Leyden, 1631. 
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printed a work, the first in 1594, the second in 1599, 
maybe with the help of his brother Gilles, and the 
ninth and last (by Louis) in 1619. The last three he 
printed in Italics. In 1621 the business at The Hague 
passed into the hands of Jacob, the third son of Mat- 
thew Elzevir and a nephew of the second Louis. 
Jacob issued three books, probably from his own 
presses, in the fifteen years he was in business at The 
Hague. The business ceased there in 1636. 

At Amsterdam another Louis Elzevir started as 
printer and publisher in 1638. He was the son of Josse 
Elzevir, the bookdealer at Utrecht. The business was 
successful at Amsterdam until Louis’ death in 1655, 
when he was succeeded by his son Louis, who took 
into partnership his father’s cousin Daniel Elzevir 
(son of Bonaventure), and together they continued 
until 1664. Then Louis died and Daniel continued an 
even more successful business until his death in Octo- 
ber, 1680. The widow, Anne, closed out the business 
the next March, but printed six more works with the 
Elzevir imprint before she ceased. 

At Utrecht there was an Elzevir Press for a few 
years. Pierre Elzevir, a nephew of Louis of Amster- 
dam and grandson of Josse, began at Utrecht in 1667 
and issued his last book there in 1675. In addition 
there were many allied firms in the Low Countries 
which had Elzevir connections, either in partnerships 
or using the name without warrant. Even as late as 
1770 the works of Ovid were published at Amsterdam 
as “Du Fonds des Elzevirs.” 
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The innovations of the Elzevir family marked a 
definite step in publishing and to a certain extent in 
printing also. They were the first publishers to issue 
on a considerable scale, in addition to the usual relig- 
ious books and the classics, books in series that would 
correspond to those issued by the publishers of the 
present day. Notable among the Elzevir series were 
the small history books known as The Republics, of 
pocket size, each of the volumes devoted to a different 
country. A small clear type face firmly printed upon 
thin paper of good quality gave them immediate popu- 
larity. As printers the Elzevirs followed Aldus in pro- 
ducing volumes of small size, but their operations 
were on so much more extensive a scale as practically 
to establish a precedent. Putnam says of their publi- 
cations: “They included the most considerable and 
comprehensive series of important literature that 
had been associated with any imprint since the in- 
vention of printing, while it is also in order to re- 
member that a very large proportion of the volumes 
represented the highest development of the art of 
typography. After two centuries of competition, the 
country of Koster had, in the work of the printing 
press, unquestionably outclassed the country of 
Gutenberg and the rest of the world.” 


CHAPTER XV 


WILLIAM CAXTON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


HEN we come to examination of the cir- 

cumstances of the introduction of printing 

from movable types into England, we find a 
situation different from that of other countries. The 
inspiration to make beautiful books supplied by the 
elaborately illuminated manuscripts produced in the 
Continental countries, particularly in Italy, was not 
to be found in England. There was, it is true, an estab- 
lished trade in manuscripts, but as a rule the wares 
offered were not distinguished by artistic quality. 
There were few English illuminators of the ability of 
those of Italy to provide models for the printers. 

In yet another respect the history of early English 
printing fails to follow precedent. We have seen that 
in every country of the Continent it was wandering 
Teutons, singly or in company, who set up the first 
presses. German printers, however, did not carry the 
art of printing into the British Isles. The first printer 
in England was an Englishman, William Caxton, 
born, he tells us, in the Weald (woody part) of Kent, 
and those who followed immediately after him were of 
French extraction. Early English printing is distin- 
guished by the further fact that in England alone of 
the European countries the first book was printed in 
the vernacular and not in Latin. 
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Germany, however, had a share in the beginning of 
English printing by reason of the fact that Caxton 
began his printing experience in Cologne on the 
Rhine, where he was a resident for part of the thirty 
years he had spent on the Continent. Not many of 
the details of Caxton’s early life are known. Born 
probably in 1420, he was apprenticed at an early age 
to the “mercer,’’ Robert Large, at one time Sheriff 
and at another time the Lord Mayor of London. On 
Large’s death in 1441 the apprenticeship came to an 
end. Caxton received from Large a legacy of “twenty 
marks,” considered a respectable sum and important 
as testifying to his good behavior and integrity. 

Mercers in Caxton’s time were general merchants, 
trading in all kinds of goods and in various countries, 
and it was only natural that in following his vocation 
the youthful Caxton should have visited other parts of 
Europe. In the brief reference he makes to this phase 
of his career he mentions being in Brabant, Flanders, 
Holland, and Zeeland, but “never in France.” 

Caxton eventually became governor of the com- 
pany of English merchants of which he was a mem- 
ber. In 1469 he gave up this business to enter the 
service of the Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Ed- 
ward IV of England and wife of Charles, the reigning 
Duke. Caxton served his noble patroness as secretary 
and probably as financial adviser, but the principal 
attraction of the post seems to have been that it 
was a sinecure, with little in the way of duty, and 
thus offered leisure for literary pursuits. Caxton at 
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the behest of the Duchess translated into English 
Le Févre’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye and The 
Game and Playe of the Chesse, both of which he sub- 
sequently printed and published. 

We have the statement of Wynken de Worde, 
Caxton’s foreman and successor, that Caxton’s first 
printing experience was in connection with the pro- 
duction of an edition of Bartholomew’s De Proprie- 
tatibus Rerum at Cologne. The date was 1471-72. 
His part in a printing enterprise at Bruges is referred 
to in the preceding chapter. 

The disaster that came to the Duke of Burgundy in 
his war with the Swiss affected Caxton’s fortunes to an 
extent that caused him to return to England. He set 
up a Press in the Almonry of Westminster, near the 
famous Abbey, at the Sign of the Red Pale, and from 
it was issued on December 13, 1476, a papal Indul- 
gence granted to Henry Langley and his wife. It was 
followed on November 18, 1477, by The Dictes or 
Sayengis of the Philosophres, the first book printed in 
England. Within five years at least thirty works, vary- 
ing in size from a pamphlet to Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales with 374 leaves, were issued by this Press. 

Unlike the early printers of the other countries, 
Caxton produced very little ecclesiastical literature. 
Neither he nor his immediate contemporaries and 
successors attempted an edition of the Bible. The 
first complete edition of the Bible in the English 
language, Coverdale’s translation, was printed on the 
Continent and not until about 1535, more than half 
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First page of the Fifteen Oes. Printed by William Caxton, Westminster, 1491. 
The only work in which Caxton used a decorative border. 
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a century after Caxton had set up his Press at West- 
minster. It was probably printed by Christopher 
Froschover in Zurich, but the facts about it are not 
definitely known. 

Familiarity with the Holy Scriptures on the part 
of the laity was discouraged in Caxton’s time and 
the times immediately preceding it. It was within the 
same century in which he began to print, in the year 
1415, that Parliament enacted a law providing “that 
whosoever they were that should read the scriptures 
in their mother tongue [which was then called 
‘Wiclif’s learning’] they should forfeit land, cattle, 
body, life, and goods from their heirs forever and be 
condemned for heretics and they should suffer death 
in two manner of kinds: that is, they should first be 
hanged for treason against the King, and then be 
burned for heresy against God.” It was only two 
years previously that another law had been enacted 
permitting servants, farmers, and mechanics to put 
their children to school, and long after this period 
these classes of the common people dared not educate 
their sons for the Church without license to do so 
from their lords. This state of affairs did not prevail 
in Caxton’s time, but the sentiment among the ruling 
classes which caused it still persisted in some degree 
and not only restricted the market for the product of 
the printing press, but hedged it about with condi- 
tions which added to the hazards of the industry. 
In 1540, according to Timperley, Richard Grafton 
was imprisoned for six weeks “for printing Matthew’s 
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Bible, and the great Bible without notes and before 
his release he was bound in a penalty of £100 that he 
should neither sell nor imprint, nor cause to be 1m- 
printed, any more Bibles, until the King and clergy 
should agree upon a translation.” 

Caxton declined to follow another precedent estab- 
lished by the Continental printers, that of printing 
the classics. Possibly he knew of the financial dis- 
aster that had followed more than one enterprise of 
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An advertisement of pyes (a sort of ecclesiastical calendar) printed by William 
Caxton. The line in Latin at the bottom is a fifteenth-century version of “Please 
do not tear down the bill.” 


that kind and, being a shrewd business man, kept 
himself free from the likelihood of a similar expe- 
rience. Seymour de Ricci in 4 Census of Caxtons, 
published by the Bibliographical Society in 1909, 
listed an even 100 books as having been printed by 
Caxton. Duff states the number to have been rot. 
Pollard gives this as about one-fourth of the total 
number of books printed in England by all the 
printers there before the close of the fifteenth century. 
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De Ricci’s list begins with The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse (Bruges, about 1475) and ends with The Lyf of 
the Holy and Blessed Vyrgyn Saynt Wenefrede (about 
1485). The date of Caxton’s death is unknown, but it 
is believed to be 1491. 

Caxton employed during his sixteen years as a 
printer (1475 to 1491) eight different fonts of type. 
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Blades considers it probable that the first "wo were 
cast in Bruges under Caxton’s direction an hat he 
took the second with him to England. He is believed 
to have become his own type-founder after his arrival 
at Westminster. 

Caxton used only three punctuation marks: the 
comma of two lengths, long and short; the semicolon; 
and what Blades calls a “lozenge-shaped period dot” 
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for a period. No rule seems to have been observed in 
punctuating his sentences; indeed, some books, those 
of poetry for instance, are entirely devoid of punctu- 
ation. Paragraph marks and initials in a different 
color were used to designate the beginnings of sen- 
tences. 

In the first Caxton books the lines were of unequal 
length. Blades believes that this was the result of the 
use of a composing stick without a setting rule, which 
would make even adjustment of lines difficult. He 
refers also to another peculiar custom: “Sometimes, 
when a word would come into a line with a little 
reduction of the space between the last two words, 
the space was reduced accordingly, but more often a 
syllable at the end of the line was contracted, such as 
‘men’ into ‘me,’ or ‘vertuous’ into ‘vertuo.’ Most 
often the compositor, knowing the practice to be 
understood by his readers, would fill his line with 
just so many letters as his measure would take, and 
accordingly it is common to find words divided thus: 
why/che, th/at, w/ymen, w/iche, m/an. But once 
the ‘setting rule’ was brought into use, and the vari- 
ous words of a line could be pushed about, and the 
spaces between them augmented or reduced with 
ease, all that was altered.” Caxton, unlike practi- 
cally all of the other early printers, did not use direc- 
tion-words at the bottom of his pages. All of his books 
are without title pages, he used no running titles on 
the pages, and he seldom used capital letters either 
for proper names or to begin sentences. 
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Caxton began to use woodcut illustrations in 1481 
but employed no wood initials in his books until 1484, 
although simple initials appear in Indulgences printed 
in 1480 and 1481. The famous printer’s mark made its 
first appearance in 1487, in a book printed for Caxton 
at Paris by George Mainval. At first the mark was 
used by Caxton at the beginning of the volume but 
later was transferred to the end. Its meaning is still a 
matter of speculation. ““W. C.” of course is under- 
standable, and “S.C.” probably means Sancta Colonia 
(Cologne). The central figure in the device is usually 
accepted as having reference to the year “74” and 
marking some significant date in Caxton’s career. 

Caxton was distinguished not only by his printing 
but also because of his ability as editor and publisher. 
“Wonderful as his diligence in presswork may ap- 
pear,” says Duff, “it is still more wonderful to con- 
sider how much literary work he found time to do in 
the intervals of his business. He was the editor of all 
the books he printed, including that great under- 
taking, the Golden Legend. Even on his deathbed he 
was still at work.” “As to Caxton’s industry,’ says 
Blades, “it was marvelous: at an age when most men 
begin to take life easily, he not only embarked in an 
entirely new trade, but added to the duties of its 
general supervision and management, which could 
never have been light, the task of supplying his work- 
men with copy from his own pen. The extraordinary 
amount of printed matter, original and translated, 
which he put forth has already been noted; but there 
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Page from The Golden Legend. Printed by Wynken de Worde, Westminster, 
1504. 
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seems reason to believe that some of his works, both 
printed and manuscript, have been entirely lost. . . . 
We may conclude that time will yet reveal to us other 
specimens.” One great service Caxton rendered to 
literature was to print Malory’s Le Morte d Arthur. 
But for his edition of that great work it might have 
been forever lost. 

Books printed by Caxton are among the greatest 
prizes of collectors and bring high prices. Quaritch, the 
well-known London dealer, in his catalogue entitled 
“Monuments of Typography” issued in 1897, offered 
a Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophres (1477) for 
$7,500 and a copy of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales for 
$12,500. Eleven copies of Canterbury Tales (about 
1478) are in existence, of which only two are perfect, 
missing leaves having been added to them from imper- 
fect copies. The only known perfect copy of Malory’s 
Le Morte d’ Arthur (1485) was sold by Francis Bernard, 
physician to James II, for two shillings sixpence. In 
1885 it was bought by Quaritch for nearly $10,000 and 
later purchased by Robert Hoe. At the dispersal of the 
Hoe library in r911 Mr. Morgan paid $42,800 for it. 
Facsimiles of Caxton’s works have been frequently 
made and are to be found in most book collections. 

As in the case of other early printers, we know 
nothing of Caxton’s looks. No portrait of him is 
authentic. Of the one most frequently seen, that in 
which he wears a sort of turban and a pointed beard, 
Dibdin says: “A portrait of Burchiello, the Italian 
poet, from an octavo edition of his work on Tuscan 
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poetry, of the date of 1554, was inaccurately copied 
by Faithorn for Sir Hans Sloane, as the portrait of 
Caxton.” Blades adds: “In Lewis’s Life this portrait 
was improved by adding a thick beard to Burchiello’s 
chin, and otherwise altering his character; and in 
this form the Italian poet made his appearance, upon 
copper, as Caxton.” Occasional supposed autographs 
of Caxton have been offered, but Blades recommended 
that they be accepted with caution. 

Caxton was succeeded in the proprietorship of the 
Press at Westminster by Wynken de Worde, who had 
been his foreman. De Worde was a native of Lorraine 
in France who did not think enough of his adopted 
country to prompt him to become one of its citizens 
until five years after Caxton’s death. He continued 
to print at Westminster until 1500, producing there 
about a hundred books. Then he removed to Lon- 
don, where up until the time of his death in 1534 he 
produced about five hundred books. De Worde was 
the first printer in England to use an Italic type face. 
The best that can be said about his work as a printer 
is that it was uneven. He printed some books well and 
some badly, but the major part of his printing was 
indifferent. For his scholastic books he used a Roman 
font varied occasionally with Italic, but most of his 
typography was in English black letter. 

John Lettou was London’s first printer, setting up 
there in 1480. His origin is unknown, but Duff says 
that although his surname indicates that he came 
from Lithuania, his types certainly came from Rome. 
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A John Day title page of 1563 which includes his portrait. 
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Lettou was the first printer in England to use printed 
signatures; in his predecessors’ books signatures had 
been noted with a pen. He took William de Mach- 
linia of Belgium as a partner in 1482. They were of no 
special distinction as printers, although their work 
was better than Caxton’s, but they were succeeded 
by a printer who takes rank as the best printer in 
England of the fifteenth century, Richard Pynson, 
a Norman who probably learned his trade in Rouen. 
Pynson’s first dated book, a Doctrinale, appeared in 
1492, but he probably produced others before it. He 
was appointed Printer to the King in 1508 and con- 
tinued in that office until 1529. In 1515 Henry VIII 
granted Pynson an annuity of four pounds and the 
title of Esquire, of which he must have been proud for 
he included it in his later colophons. His Press pro- 
duced upwards of four hundred books. He was the first 
printer in England to use a Roman type face. 

Julian Notary, Jean Barbier, and a third partner 
whose name is unknown but is thought to have been 
Jean Huvin, set up a Press at the Sign of St. Thomas 
in London in 1496. In 1498 the unidentified partner 
retired from the concern, as did shortly afterward 
Barbier. Notary continued alone until 1518. He had 
a busy time, as will be seen from this statement by 
Duff about his movements: “In 1497 he is in London 
at the Sign of St. Thomas Apostle, in 1498 at West- 
minster in King Street. About 1502-3 he moves to 
a house outside Temple Bar, the one probably that 
Pynson had just vacated. In 1510, while still printing 
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Page from Thomas Langley’s Abridgement of the Notable Works of Polidore 
Vergile, on which appears mention of Gutenberg as the inventor of printing, 
Printed by Richard Grafton, London, 1546. 
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at the same place, he had a shop in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard at the Sign of the Three Kings. In 1515 he is at 
the Sign of St. Mark in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 
1518 again at the Sign of the Three Kings.” 

Printing at Oxford is believed by most authorities 
to have been begun in 1478, although a book is extant 
which bears the date MCCCCLXVIII. The name of 
the printer is unknown, but he is thought to have been 
Theodore Rood, who learned his art in Cologne; it is 
thought also that an X was omitted from the date 
given in the book, making it ten years earlier than it 
should have been. The career of this first Oxford 
Press ended in 1478, but printing was resumed there 
in 1481. 

There remains to be mentioned only one other 
fifteenth-century English printer, and his name can- 
not be given. Because of a casual reference to him by 
Wynken de Worde as the “sometime schoolmaster of 
St. Albans,” he is known by that title. He began to 
print probably in 1479, and eight books, all of the 
greatest rarity, are ascribed to him. 

The sixteenth century, so far as printing in Great 
Britain is concerned, will not detain us long. John 
Day is the name of its best known printer, and he is 
distinguished by quantity rather than quality. His 
career began in 1546 and ended with his death in 
1584. One of his productions was Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, a work of 2,008 folio pages. Day is said to 
have been the father of twenty-six children. Further 
mention of him occurs in Chapter XXII. 
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CAXTON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


Only one of Day’s contemporaries will be men- 
tioned, Richard Grafton, who was also an author and 
publisher. Originally a grocer, he became connected 
with printing about 1536 and eventually was ap- 
pointed King’s Printer. Grafton is best known because 
of the Chronicle he issued in 1569. He died in 1573. 


CHAPTER XVI 


FROM WILLIAM CASLON TO WILLIAM MORRIS 


OLLARD specifies the first half of the seven- 
Pp teenth century as the period when printing in 

England “was certainly worse than in any 
other country.” There seems, however, no reason why 
the first half or any particular part of the century 
should be singled out for that unenviable distinction. 
Printing was at a low ebb throughout the whole of 
the hundred years that followed the termination of 
the Elizabethan era and the accession of James VI of 
Scotland to the throne of England. The reason may 
be found in the circumstance that it was a period of 
incessant religious controversy, led always by the 
Throne or the powers that nestled close to it. The 
printing press was not then the tool of an art, but an 
instrument of propaganda. Privilege to print de- 
pended upon considerations other than that of ability 
to print well. 

The eighteenth century brought a beneficial influ- 
ence with the advent of William Caslon, who was 
first an engraver upon metals and later and for nearly 
a half-century the leading and almost the only de- 
signer and founder of types used by English printers. 
Detailed reference to Caslon belongs to later chapters, 
and there we shall have occasion to refer also to a 
well-known contemporary in the history of English 
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printing, John Baskerville, born in the sixth year of 
the eighteenth century, who was not only a printer, 
but a type-, ink-, and paper-maker as well. Basker- 
ville began his experiments in type-founding in 1750, 
started to print in 1757, and was appointed Printer 
to the University of Cambridge in 1758. It was he 
who first “hot-pressed”’ paper and who first made 
wove paper, which, however, did not become popular 
until Montgolfier put it on the market. He died in 
1775. His experiences as a printer brought him no 
pecuniary return. “The business of printing .. . 
which I am heartily tired of and repent I ever at- 
tempted,” is a remark ascribed to Baskerville by 
Timperley. He did little printing during his last years. 

An outstanding name in the annals of printing in 
English during the eighteenth century is that of the 
Foulis brothers, Robert and Andrew, who printed 
not in England, but in Scotland. Both brothers were 
successful, artistically and commercially, as printers, 
but neither began his career as a printer, and both 
failed financially in later years through enterprises 
other than printing in which they engaged. 

Robert Foulis, born in 1707, commenced his wage- 
earning career as a barber. Later, in company with 
his brother, who was five years his junior, he became 
a teacher of languages. The brothers employed a part 
of their leisure in travel on the Continent, where they 
followed a pronounced literary inclination, coming 
into contact with eminent men and extending their 
knowledge of books. They made collections of books 
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which they took back to Edinburgh and sold at a 
profit. Robert Foulis eventually went definitely into 
the bookselling business, later became a publisher, 
and in 1742 set up as a printer. The next year he was 
appointed Printer to the University of Glasgow, and 
Andrew joined the enterprise soon after the Press was 
established. The work of the Foulis brothers was 
severely plain typographically, the presswork was 
good, and great care was taken to avoid errors. As an 
instance, the proof sheets of an edition of Horace 
were exposed in the college grounds, and a reward 
was offered for the detection of typographical errors; 
six such errors, notwithstanding this precaution, re- 
mained undiscovered until too late for correction. 

With the money the Foulis brothers made in their 
printing and publishing they established a school for 
art students. They persisted in this enterprise for 
more than twenty years, but evidently the time was 
not ripe for such an institution, for it ended in dis- 
aster. Andrew died in 1775, and the next year Robert 
decided to dispose at auction of what remained of 
their property, the most valuable part being a col- 
lection of paintings. He took the paintings to London, 
and when the sale had been completed and all ex- 
penses paid, the balance remaining was but fifteen 
shillings. The disappointment was so great that it 
resulted in his death at Edinburgh, on his way back 
to Glasgow from London. 

William Bowyer, whom Timperley extravagantly 
characterizes as “‘the most learned and distinguished 
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printer of modern times,” was born in London in 1699. 
His father was a printer of some distinction, and the 
son, who succeeded to the business in 1737, received 
a university education. The younger Bowyer was a 
publisher and a writer and the constant companion of 
many of the literary personages of his time. He died in 
1777. 

William Bowyer was succeeded by John Nichols 
born in 1744, who had been his apprentice and who 
is credited with ability and distinction equal to that 
of his former employer. In 1804 Nichols was elected 
Master of the Stationers Company, which he termed 
the summit of his ambition. He published a memoir 
entitled Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century 
which presents an entertaining picture of the literary 
life of the time. 

Britain was again indebted to Scotland, but from 
the point of view of nativity only, for another great 
printer of the eighteenth century. This was William 
Strahan, born at Edinburgh in 1715. At an early age 
Strahan went to London and in time became asso- 
ciated with the great printing firm that later came to 
be known as Eyre and Spottiswoode, King’s Printers, 
which is still in existence as one of the leading printing 
establishments of England. Strahan was a publisher 
as well as a printer. Many of the great works of Eng- 
lish literature first saw the light of day in his estab- 
lishment, among them those of Samuel Johnson and 
the historians Hume and Gibbon. Johnson spoke of 
Strahan’s as “the greatest printing house in London.” 
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But it is to his friendship for and close association 
with a great American printer, Benjamin Franklin, 
that William Strahan owes his principal renown. 
Strahan was elected to Parliament in 1775, with an 
illustrious colleague, Charles James Fox, and as a 
member of His Majesty’s Government found much 
interest in common, aside from the fact that both were 
printers, with the representative in London of the 
American Colonies. When they were separated they 
exchanged frequent letters, and Franklin’s missives 
to Strahan are by no means the least entertaining of 
his literary remains. The “ You are now my enemy” 
letter is probably the most famous. It was the desire 
of both Franklin and Strahan that two of their chil- 
dren should marry, but evidently the young people 
thought differently, for the match never came off. 
Strahan was Master of the Stationers Company in 
1774. He died in 1785, leaving a fortune of 95,000 
pounds. 

William Bulmer established the Shakespeare Press 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century in order, 
to use a slang expression, to put England from the 
printing point of view “on the map.” “While other 
nations were publishing splendid editions of their 
favorite authors,” he said, “we in this country con- 
tented ourselves with such editions of ours as were 
merely useful,” and he proposed to issue works that 
could make a successful claim to beauty. An edition 
of Shakespeare’s works was the first production of 
Bulmer and Company, the initial volume appearing in 
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1791. Dibdin says that it “at once established Mr. 
Bulmer’s fame as the first practical printer of the 
day.”’ Other fine editions of leading English authors 
followed in steady succession. The works of Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin, probably the most prolific, if not 
always the most trustworthy, writer on bibliography 
who ever lived, came mainly from the Shakespeare 
Press and are prized by collectors because of that fact. 

Thomas Bewick, who was the greatest of English 
wood-engravers, was a boyhood companion and later 
a business associate of Bulmer. Bewick engraved the 
ornaments for the Shakespeare Press edition of the 
Poems of Goldsmith and Parnell with such success 
that George III, who was a book collector and was 
possessed of some knowledge of printing processes, 
would not believe that the effects were obtained from 
wood until the actual blocks were exhibited to him. 
Bulmer coéperated with Robert Martin, Baskerville’s 
journeyman and successor, in the making of types 
and ink, and with Whatman, the paper-maker, in the 
manufacture of paper. Bulmer retired from business 
in 181g and died in 1830 in his seventy-fourth year. 

Two Whittinghams, uncle and nephew, received 
the name of Charles. The elder was born near Cov- 
entry in 1767. After serving an apprenticeship in 
printing in that city he went to London in his early 
twenties. He set up as a printer there, later taking 
into partnership his foreman, Robert Rowland, to 
whom he transferred the management of the concern. 
Whittingham thenceforth gave his personal attention 
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to a new business he established at Chiswick under 
the name of the Chiswick Press, which he continued 
to conduct until his death in 1840. 

Charles Whittingham the younger, born in 1795, 
became connected with the Chiswick Press in 1824, 
and its best work was done under his direction, par- 
ticularly in association with the celebrated English 
publisher, William Pickering. Both were ardent lovers 
of good literature, and they combined their talents to 
a common end, the production of beautiful books. 
Warren records: “The two men met frequently for 
consultation. . . . They made it a point, moreover, 
to pass their Sundays together, either at the printer’s 
house, or at Pickering’s.” It was at Whittingham’s 
request that the Caslon Old Face type was resurrected 
from the vaults of the Caslon foundry, an edition of 
The Diary of Lady Willoughby, published in 1844, 
being one of the first for which it was used. Pickering 
died in 1854 and Whittingham in 1876. 

William Morris influenced the art of printing as no 
other man in modern times influenced it. Pollard calls 
attention to the fact that by the end of the seven- 
teenth century the printer, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, had disappeared behind the publisher. 
“Printing,” he says, “‘as an art had ceased to exist.”’ 
Morris was both printer and publisher. He was indeed 
much more—decorator, poet, weaver of tapestries 
and rugs, dyer, and designer. But so far as books were 
concerned, it was their production rather than their 
distribution that engaged his interest. And he ap- 
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proached each printing project not so much from the 
standpoint of the typographer, the worker with types, 
as from that of the designer and decorator, the worker 
with pencil and brush. 

Morris went back to the fifteenth-century printers 
for his models. His first type face, which he called the 
Golden type because it was first used for a reprint of 
Caxton’s Golden Legend, was modeled upon the types 
of Nicolaus Jenson. He used only one other type face, 
which might be called a romanized Gothic, cut in 
two sizes corresponding to twelve and eighteen point, 
which he named respectively Chaucer and Troy, 
after books in which they were first used. 

Morris called his printing establishment the Kelm- 
scott Press, Kelmscott being the name of the village 
near Oxford where Morris in 1871 had established his 
residence. The Press, however, was located in Ham- 
mersmith, a part of the London Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. Morris’ first book, The Story of the Glittering 
Plain, was issued in 1891, and between that date 
and the year of his death, 1896, including the work 
begun by him but finished by the executors of his 
estate, the product of the Kelmscott Press comprised 
53 titles and 65 volumes. “No other printer since 
printing began,” says Pollard, “has ever produced 
such a series of books as the 53 which poured from the 
Kelmscott Press during those wonderful seven years, 
and no book that has ever been printed can be com- 
pared for richness of effect with the Chaucer which 
was the crowning achievement of the Press.”’ 
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CHAPRTERAX Vil 
EARLY PRINTING IN AMERICA 


HAPTER XIII has already recorded that 

printing in the Western Hemisphere did not 

begin in the English Colonies that had been 
planted along the Atlantic Coast in what is now the 
United States of America, but in the country to the 
south explored and conquered by the great Spanish 
adventurer Cortez—our neighbor, Mexico. 

Almost a full hundred years elapsed before the first 
Press was set up in the English Colonies, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1638. It was owned by the widow 
of the Reverend Jose Glover,* who had started with 
the outfit from England but had died during the 
voyage. Accompanying the Glovers were Stephen 
Daye, who was made its manager, and his son Mat- 
thew. Matthew was a practical printer, whereas the 
father was not. Stephen Daye, however, is usually 
credited with being the first American printer, al- 
though he probably did not actually work at the 
trade. Matthew Daye died in 1649. Only one work, 
an almanac for 1647, bears his name as printer. No 
work bearing the name of Stephen Daye has ever been 

* The Reverend Mr. Glover’s name has been spelled in a variety of ways— 
Jesse, Jos., Josse, and Joseph, and there is authority for each. His own spelling 
was Jose, as is attested by his will, dated May 16, 1638, still preserved in the 


Prerogative Court of Canterbury, England. The will is in his own handwriting, 
and his signature appears three times, with the same spelling each time. 
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discovered. He died in 1668, aged fifty-eight years. It 
will be observed that in the accompanying illustration 
Matthew spelled his surname without the final “e.” 

Samuel Green commenced work at the Cambridge 
Press in 1649 and continued with it until his retire- 
ment in 1692. Because of his superior craftsmanship, 
the long period of his activity, and his participation 
in public affairs, he is the most noted of early New 
England printers. 

Virginia was the second of the American Colonies 
to set up a Press. William Nuthead was the printer, 
and the date of his first production was 1682. This 
fact is established by reference to him in the public 
records, but what he first printed and in what locality 
is unknown. 

Pennsylvania’s first printer was William Bradford, 
who came from England in 1682 but soon returned 
to claim a bride, the daughter of Andrew Soule, a 
London printer from whom Bradford had learned his 
trade. Bradford returned with his bride to America 
in 1685 and established himself in business ‘‘ near 
Philadelphia.” His first production that carried a 
date was an almanac for the year 1687. 

Pennsylvania’s most distinguished printer, and the 
most distinguished printer not only of America but of 
the world, began his career in Boston. There Benjamin 
Franklin was born in 1706 and at the age of twelve 
was apprenticed to his brother James. Five years 
later he went to Philadelphia, where in 1728 he set up 
a printing office of his own. He printed broadsides, 
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books, and pamphlets and published a magazine, a 
newspaper, [he Pennsylvania Gazette, and an almanac, 
“Poor Richard’s,” which had a widespread circulation 
and great influence. Franklin retired from active busi- 
ness in 1748 and for the remainder of-his life, forty- 
two years, devoted himself to public service. 

Maryland’s printing started in 1686, the printer 
being William Nuthead, who had conferred the same 
distinction upon Virginia. A court record of that year 
identifies him, but no specimen of his first work has 
survived. 

William Bradford got into difficulties with the 
Pennsylvania authorities, and as a result of what he 
regarded as unjust treatment, he accepted an invita- 
tion from the authorities of New York to remove to 
that town, which had hitherto been without a Press. 
Bradford set up an office at 81 Pearl Street in 1693 
and continued to print until his death in 1752. He was 
the first Public Printer in New York and also in New 
Jersey. He established New York’s first newspaper, 
The New York Gazette, in 1725. 

Connecticut’s first printer was Thomas Short, who 
began in New London in 1709. His first book, The 
Saybrook Platform of Church Discipline, appeared the 
following year. 

James Franklin, elder brother of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, from whom the latter learned his trade in Boston, 
went from that city to Newport, Rhode Island, in 
1727 and became Rhode Island’s first printer. He died 
the following year and was succeeded by his widow, 
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Ann Franklin, who remained in business to the time 
of her death in 1763. 

Judah Paddock Spooner and Timothy Green estab- 
lished The Vermont Gazette, or Green Mountain Post 
Boy at Westminster, Vermont, early in 1781, thus 
becoming the state’s first printers. Green was not 
active in the business, being in fact wholly occupied 
with a printing business he was conducting in New 
London, Connecticut, and after a short time he with- 
drew. His father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
had been printers. 

Maine’s first printer was a native son, Benjamin 
Titcomb, who was born in Falmouth, now Portland. 
He learned his trade in Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
and returned to Falmouth to set up as a printer in 
1784. Just a year later he and Thomas B. Wait began 
the publication of The Falmouth Gazette and Weekly 
Advertiser. 

The first province in the far South to set up a 
printer was South Carolina, whither Eleazer Phillips 
of Boston went by invitation in 1730. He died the 
year following. 

James Parker, who learned his trade with William 
Bradford, commenced as New Jersey’s first printer 
at Woodbridge in 1751. He established in 1758 The 
New American Magazine, which he continued monthly 
for more than two years, when it was discontinued 
because of lack of support. 

North Carolina’s first printing began the same 
year as New Jersey’s, 1751, at Newbern. James Davis, 
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of Virginia, was the printer, and his first production 
was a law book of 580 pages. 

Delaware’s first product of the printing press was 
entitled The Child’s New Plaything. It was printed by 
James Adams at Wilmington in 1761. Adams printed 
also at Philadelphia and Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Georgia’s printing began with the advent of James 
Johnston at Savannah in 1762. A year later Johnston 
started The Georgia Gazette, which he continued inter- 
mittently until 1802. At New Echota, Georgia, in 
1828 there was begun the publication of a newspaper, 
The Cherokee Phoenix, in an entirely new language. 
The alphabet for it was constructed by Sequoyah, a 
Cherokee Indian, and the type cast under orders from 
the Cherokee Nation. The newspaper was suspended 
in 1835 and the printing outfit removed to Indian 
Territory. 

John Wells was Florida’s first printer. He went 
from Charleston, South Carolina, where he was born, 
to St. Augustine, and began to print there in 1784. 
He later returned to Charleston and then went to 
the Island of Nassau, where he published The Royal 
Bahama Gazette. 

Kentucky was the first of the territories on the 
western frontier to harbor a printing press, and it 
was another Bradford who set it up. He was John 
Bradford, of Virginia, who established a newspaper, 
The Gazette, in Lexington, Kentucke (as the name was 
then spelled), in 1787. Bradford was Kentucky’s first 
Public Printer, and he was also an author. His son 
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Daniel started in 1803 the first magazine, The Medley, 
or Monthly Miscellany, to be published in the West. 

Tennessee’s first printing followed closely after the 
beginning in Kentucky. George Roulstone was the 
printer, and Rogersville, near the location of the pres- 
ent Home and Sanatorium of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, was the place. 
Roulstone began there in 1791. He later went to 
Knoxville, where he died in 1804. 

Printing in the vast territory north of the Ohio 
River began in 1793. In that year William Maxwell 
started at Cincinnati The Centinel of the Northwest 
Territory. Three years later he sold it to Edmund 
Freeman, who in 1800 moved to Chillicothe. 

Colonel Andrew Marschalk of the United States 
Army was Mississippi's pioneer printer. He was with 
the first detachment of troops that entered the state 
after the withdrawal of the Spaniards. With a small 
printing outfit which he imported from London he 
established himself at Walnut Hills, two miles above 
Vicksburg, in 1797 or 1798. 

Indiana’s printing began at Vincennes. Elihu Stout, 
a printer from Kentucky, who conveyed his supplies 
on horseback, established there in 1804 The Indiana 
Gazette, later called The Western Sun. 

Michigan’s advent into the world of printing was 
signalized, as was Delaware’s, by a juvenile publica- 
tion. It was entitled The Child’s Spelling Book, or 
Michigan Instructor, printed at Detroit in 1809 by 
James M. Miller, who had come from Utica, New York. 
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The scene again shifts to the South. Printing in 
Alabama was begun at Huntsville in 1812 with the 
publication of The Gazette. A newspaper called The 
Mobile Sentinel, established by Samuel Miller and 
John B. Hook in 1811, is believed not to have been 
actually printed in Mobile. 

Kaskaskia, a prosperous town on the Mississippi 
River, was the first place in Illinois at which printing 
was done. Matthew Duncan, a Yale College graduate, 
after two unsuccessful publishing ventures in Ken- 
tucky, established The Illinois Herald, the first news- 
paper in the state, at Kaskaskia in 1814. 

Wisconsin’s printing began in 1833, when John V. 
Suydam and Albert G. Ellis founded The Intelligencer 
at Green Bay. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PRINTING PRESS CROSSES THE MISSISSIPPI 


OUISIANA had become a Spanish possession 
when Denis Braud petitioned in 1764 for the 

exclusive right to print in the province. His 
first known production was a pamphlet dated New 
Orleans, October, 1768. Louisiana’s first newspaper 
was the Moniteur de la Louisiane, published by L. 
Duclot and dated August 25, 1794. James Lyon was 
the first printer who was not a Frenchman. He printed 
the “Louisiana Bank Ordinance”’ in 1804. 

Joseph Charless, an Irishman, began to print in 
St. Louis in 1808, becoming the first printer in what is 
now the State of Missouri but which was then in the 
Territory of Louisiana. His first book was a volume of 
Laws of the Territory of Louisiana. 

The pioneer printer in Texas was a soldier in the 
Texas Republican Army named Samuel Bangs. He 
began in Galveston in 1816. Godwin Brown Cotten 
established The Texas Gazette in San Felipe de Austin 
in 1829. 

Printing was begun in Arkansas at Arkansas Post 
in 1819 by Samuel Woodruff of New York, who took 
his printing outfit down the Cumberland, Ohio, and 
Mississippi rivers and up the White River by boat. 
Woodruff started The Arkansas Gazette the same year, 
and it has been published continuously ever since, 
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Proclamation in three languages issued from the Press of the Moniteur de la 
Loutsiane in 1804, immediately after the United States Government took over 
the Territory of Louisiana. 
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although it was removed to Little Rock when that 
town became the state capital. 

A juvenile, this time called The Child’s Book, was 
the initial publication in still another state, Oklahoma, 
which when the book was printed was known as 
Indian Territory. The Reverend Samuel A. Worcester 
from New Echota, Georgia, where he had once been 
a missionary among the Cherokee Indians, was the 
printer, and the place was Union Mission, where Mr. 
Worcester arrived in 1835 with the printing outfit 
that had done duty in Georgia. Two newspapers, The 
Cherokee Messenger and The Cherokee Advocate, were 
started in 1844. 

Printing in California was begun by Spaniards or 
Mexicans. The name of the first printer is unknown, 
although a specimen of his work, a proclamation, has 
been preserved. The second was Augustin Vicente 
Zamorano, who went from Florida to California and 
began to print in 1834. The first printing in English 
was that done at Monterey by the Reverend Walter 
Cotton, Chaplain of the United States frigate Con- 
gress, assisted by a printer named Robert Semple. 
Together they produced on August 15, 1846, a small 
newspaper, The Californian. 

A proclamation issued by the incoming Governor, 
Perez, dated June 26, 1835, is the earliest known 
product of New Mexico’s Press. It bears the imprint, 
“Printing office of Ramon Abreu in charge of Jesus 
Maria Baca.” The territory’s first newspaper was 
El Crepusculo (“The Dawn”), started at Taos on 
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Title page of the first book printed in California. 
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November 29, 1835, J. M. Baca printer and Padre 
Martinez editor. 

The first printer in Kansas was Jotham Meeker, 
a Baptist missionary, who haled from Ohio. At a 
place called Shawnee Mission he printed in 1834 an 
alphabet in three Indian languages. The next year he 
founded The Shawanoe Sun, the first newspaper in the 
West to be printed exclusively in an Indian language. 

Iowa’s first printing press was set up in what is now 
the city of Dubuque by John King, a mine owner, 
who employed William Carey Jones, a young printer 
from Ohio, to operate it. On it was printed on May 11, 
1836, the first number of The Dubuque Visitor, the 
name of which was changed in 1837 to The Iowa News 
and in 1841 to The Miner’s Express. 

Oregon began its printing with a newspaper, The 
Spectator, started at Oregon City in 1846. Colonel 
William G. T’Vault was editor and John Fleming 
printer. An unabridged edition of Webster’s Elemen- 
tary Spelling Book, printed in 1847 in the Spectator 
plant, was the first book in English to be issued on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Once more a juvenile, a book in an Indian language, 
the dialect spoken by the Nez Perce tribe, became 
the first product of the printing press in a state, this 
time the State of Idaho. E. O. Hall brought the outfit 
as a present from the first native Press of Honolulu 
to the mission at Lapwai, in the Clearwater district, 
and it is preserved as a relic in the State Capitol at 
Salem, Oregon, the district having been at that time a 
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part of Oregon Territory. With it was printed in 1848 
The Oregon American and Evangelical Unionist, edited 
by J. S. Griffin. 

In the home of the Historical Society of Minnesota 
is preserved the printing press on which was produced 
the first work done in that state, The Minnesota 
Pioneer, started in St. Paul in 1849 by James Goodhue. 
It is still published as The Pioneer Press. 

The Deseret News, still published, was Utah’s first 
contribution to the history of American printing. It 
was started on June 15, 1850, with Brigham Young 
publisher, Dr. Willard Richards editor,-and Horace 
K. Whitney printer, the latter having as his assistant 
Brigham H. Young, nephew of the Mormon leader, 
who had had some training in printing. 

Printing was begun in what is now the State of 
Washington at Olympia in 1852. On an old Ramage 
press which had done duty in both California and 
Oregon was printed on September 11, 1852, the first 
number of The Columbian, published by J. W. Maly 
and Thornton F. McElroy. 

Two missionaries named Barnard and Spencer in 
1853 took a small printing outfit to Walhalla, then 
known as St. Joseph, and used it there for a time, 
thus being the first to print in what is now the State 
of North Dakota. The missionaries moved on to the 
Northwest, taking their printing outfit with them, 
and twenty years elapsed before they had a successor. 
In 1873 Colonel Clement A. Lounsberry went from 
Minneapolis to Bismarck, where he issued on July 6 
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the first number of The Tribune. It is still published 
and boasts that it has never missed an issue. 

Nebraska’s printing began with a newspaper, The 
Nebraska Palladium, the earliest numbers of which 
were printed across the Missouri River in St. Mary’s, 
Iowa. Beginning with the issue for November 15, 1854, 
it was printed in Bellevue, Nebraska. Daniel E. Reed 
and J. M. Latham were the editors and Thomas 
Morton the printer of the paper. 

The first printing done in Nevada of which there 
is authentic record was a newspaper, The Territorial 
Enterprise, begun at Genoa in 1858 by William L. 
Jernegan and Alfred Jones. The paper was moved in 
1859 to Carson City and in 1860 to Virginia City, 
where in 1861 it had as a member of its editorial staff 
Samuel L. Clemens (“Mark Twain’”’). 

An election notice dated September 20, 1858, was 
the first printing done in South Dakota. Samuel J. 
Albright, its printer, started The Dakota Democrat at 
Sioux Falls City on July 2, 1859. Albright returned 
to the East in 1860. The paper was discontinued but 
later revived by I. W. Stewart as The Northwestern 
Democrat. 

Arizona’s first printing was also a newspaper, The 
Arizonian, started at Tubac in 1859. The paper was 
owned by the Salero Mining Company. The printers 
were two brothers named Wrightson, and the editors 
were Colonels Edward Cross and Charles D. Posten. 

Two newspapers were started in Colorado, then 
known as Jefferson Territory, in 1859. One of these, 
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The Cherry Creek Pioneer, John Merrick publisher, 
succumbed after one issue, but the other, The Rocky 
Mountain News, which was started by William N. 
Bycos and Thomas Gibson, survived and is still 
published at Denver, which was first called Auraria. 

John Buchanan, previously of St. Louis, heads the 
list of printers in Montana. Associated with him was 
M. M. Manner. Buchanan started The Montana Post 
at Virginia City in 1864. After printing two numbers 
he sold out to D. W. Tilton and Benjamin R. Dittes. 

Wyoming’s printing began in 1867, in which year 
three newspapers were started at Cheyenne. They 
were The Star, which suspended in a year; The Argus, 
which lasted about two years; and The Leader, per- 
manently established by Nathan A. Baker and J. E. 
Gates. 


CHAPTER XT 


THE FIRST PRINTERS IN CANADA, GREENLAND, 
AND ALASKA 


ANADAY’S first printer of whom an authentic 
C record has come down to us was an American, 
John Bushell, of Boston. He went to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and started a newspaper, The Gazette, 
early in 1752. Bushell had been preceded to Nova 
Scotia by about a year by Bartholomew Green, a 
printer previously in partnership with him in Boston, 
who died prior to Bushell’s arrival. Green probably 
printed in Canada and if so is entitled to a place in 
history as the first Canadian printer, but the fact 
that he did so has never been definitely established. 
The first printing in what is now the Province of 
Quebec was also the work of printers from the Ameri- 
can Colonies. William Brown and Thomas Gilmore 
established The Quebec Gazette on June 21, 1764. 
Montreal’s pioneer printer was a native of France, 
Fleury Mesplet, who arrived via England and America 
in 1776. Mesplet’s advent in Montreal was almost 
coincident with that of the American Commissioners 
who went to obtain Canadian support of the cause 
of the Colonies against Great Britain. The mission 
failed, but Mesplet remained in Montreal when the 
commission returned. His first book was Réglement 
de la Confrérie del Adoration Perpétuelle, dated March, 
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DE LA CONFRERIE 
DE L’ADORATION PERPETUELLE 
D's 
S. SACREMENT, 
zt 
DE LA BONNE MORT. 


Erigée dans l'Eglife Paroiffiale-de Ville-Ma- 
rie, en }’Ifle de Montréal, en Canada. 


Nouvelle Edition revue, eorrigée & augmentés. 


ae 
"aK 
A MONTREAL; 


Chez F. Mesprer & C. Bercer, Impri- 
meurs & Libraires; pres le Marché. 1776. 


Title page (full size. of the first book printed in Montreal, Canada 
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1776. An earlier edition was printed by him in Phila- 
delphia. He started with it to Canada but lost practi- 
cally all of it through the upsetting of a boat in the 
rapids of Chambly. 

While New Brunswick was still included in Nova 
Scotia, a newspaper was established at St. John, the 
present capital of the province. The year was 1783, 
when Lewis and Ryan began publication of The St. 
John’s Gazette and Nova Scotia Intelligencer. 

James Robertson set up a printing plant in Prince 
Edward Island in 1787, becoming the first printer in 
that province. Robertson was born and died in 
Scotland. Coming to America in 1764, he roamed over 
a good part of the colonies on the continent and in the 
West Indies, publishing newspapers in six or seven 
places. He began The Royal American Gazette and 
Intelligencer in Prince Edward Island (then called St. 
John’s Island) in 1787. 

Ontario’s pioneer printer was a French Canadian 
named Louis Roy. In 1793 he established The Upper 
Canada Gazette, or American Oracle, at Niagara, then 
called Newark. 

A Hudson’s Bay Company trading post known as 
Norway House, four miles north of the present city of 
Winnipeg, was the scene of the first printing opera- 
tions in western Canada. James Evans, a Wesleyan 
missionary, who made his own type, ink, and printing 
press, commenced to print there about 1840. William 
Buckingham and William Coldwell, two Toronto 
newspaper men who had come into the district by 
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way of St. Paul, started The Nor’ Wester at Fort 
Garry, on Lake Winnipeg, in 1859. 

British Columbia’s first printing was produced by 
a missionary, Bishop Demers, assisted by a French 
adventurer named Comte de Garro. They established 
a newspaper in Victoria, but few details are known 
about it. Their outfit passed into the hands of a Nova 
Scotian named Smith, who had his name changed by 
act of the legislature to the more romantic appellation 
of Amor de Cosmos (“lover of the universe’’), and in 
1858 he established The British Colonist so firmly that 
it is still published. 

Printing began in the far Northwest, now divided 
into the two provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
in 1878. P. G. Laurie started The Saskatchewan Herald 
in Battleford in that year, and Frank Oliver followed 
with The Bulletin in Edmonton in 1880. 

Greenland’s first printing was done, appropriately, 
in Eskimo. Henry Rink, head of the Danish mission 
at Godthaab, began to print there in 1857. 

Printing in Alaska was done by the Russians before 
American ownership, but no particulars are known. 
The Alaska Times, started at Sitka on May 1, 1868, 
by W. S. Dodge with T. G. Murphy as editor, was the 
first newspaper in English to be established in the 
territory. 
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Page from Tewrdannckh. Printed by Hans Schénsperger, Nuremberg, 1517. 
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HE title of this chapter has been chosen with 
full appreciation of the fact that the word 
“fine”’ has been so overworked as to have lost 
some of its once altogether estimable significance. In 
literary terminology, for instance, by “fine writing” 
is meant diction that is overrefined, in which more 
attention is given to the manner than to the message. 
Notwithstanding the measure of disfavor into which 
the word has fallen, however, I persist in its use, for 
the reason that no other exactly expresses the kind of 
printing to which the chapter will be devoted. 
Throughout the nearly five hundred years of the 
printing art there have been many printers whose 
work reached a high level of quality, and occasionally, 
but only occasionally, there have appeared some who 
produced printing that rose above this level of ex- 
cellence to a degree that gives it a special distinction. 
The early printers labored with crude equipment. 
The minutely exact adjustment of the modern steel 
printing machine, which makes close register, uniform 
ink distribution, and even impression possible, was 
entirely absent from their weakly constructed wooden 
presses. Ink distribution was done by hand, with 
inking balls covered with leather, hair side in; and 
as the types were cast on a haphazard system, there 
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was no certainty of an even surface from which to 
make impressions. Notwithstanding such unfavorable 
conditions, some printers did achieve close register, 
an even and adequate distribution of ink, and a uni- 
form impression which did not show on the reverse 
side of the sheet and yet “bit” into the surface of the 
paper in a manner that makes these pages still a joy 
to look upon. 

Witness, for instance, the famous book entitled 
Tewrdannckh, printed for the Emperor Maximilian 
I of Germany in 1517. The work, which was written 
in poetic form, was intended to celebrate the journey 
the Emperor made to Ghent in 1477, when he was but 
eighteen years of age, to become the husband of Mary 
of Burgundy. It is said that he wrote part of it and 
that he made some of the numerous drawings for it, 
but the latter statement does not receive any general 
acceptance, one writer going so far as to say that 
Maximilian never drew anything but a sword. 

The Emperor’s privatesecretary, Melchior Pfintzing, 
did most of the literary work, and Vincenz Rockner 
designed the type face, which is notable because of 
the extraordinary flourishes of some of the letters. 
Hans Schonsperger of Augsburg, who had achieved a 
reputation for fine printing, was selected as the 
printer. He printed the first edition in Nuremberg in 
1517 and a second in Augsburg in 1517. 

The pages measure 914 X12/% inches in size. One 
hundred and eighteen magnificent woodcuts are shown 
in the volume. Copies were printed both on paper 
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Characteristic title page by John Baskerville, Birmingham, 1757. 
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and on vellum, and in some the engravings were elabo- 
rately colored by hand. The uncolored paper copies — 
are the most satisfying. Although printed more than 
four centuries ago, the opinion of the experts was for 
a long time divided as to whether the letterpress of 
the volume was printed from individually cast types 
or from engraved wooden blocks. Papillon, the en- 
graver, and Fournier, the type-founder, than whom 
there have been no greater authorities in either field, 
agreed that engraved blocks and not types were used, 
but other well-informed writers have not accepted 
their judgment as final. Dibdin was a believer in the 
type theory, and Updike says that an inverted “1” on 
one of the pages proves the theory’s correctness. 
William M. Ivins, Jr., calls attention to the fact that 
the same type was used in a Prayer Book. | 

Tewrdannckh was the first great privately printed 
book. Maximilian evidently valued the volumes so 
highly that he could not bear to part with them, for 
he boxed them up in six chests and stored them away. 
He died in 1519, and it was not until seven years later 
that they were finally distributed. Later editions were 
printed by several printers at different places, and 
the book has twice been completely reproduced in fac- 
simile. 

It is only his production of the Tewrdannckh that 
admits Hans Schonsperger to mention in this chapter. 
The greatest printer of the fifteenth century, Aldus 
Manutius of Venice, claims admission also by reason 
of a single volume, the celebrated Hypnerotomachia 
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Title page by Giambattista Bodoni, Parma, 1780. 
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THEODORE LOW DEVINNE 


NEW YORK 
THE DE VINNE PRESS 
1910 


A De Vinne title page of 1910. The book was published by the Grolier Club. 
This page is from one of a few copies which De Vinne printed for private 
distribution. 
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Poliphilt, already referred to in an earlier chapter and 
because of its many fine illustrations to be further 
considered later. There were others who produced 
occasional volumes of great excellence which have been 
preserved as typographical monuments. Of the great 
pioneers of the art, Peter Schoeffer, Zainer, Ratdolt, 
Jenson, to mention only a few, all were good printers, 
but their work does not rise sufficiently above the 
common level to justify inclusion here. The same is 
true of Plantin, Estienne, Elzevir, Didot—all great 
names in the printing history of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, but it is not con- 
sidered that their work comes within the scope of this 
chapter. The latter half of the sixteenth and the whole 
of the seventeenth century were nearly barren of fine 
printing. 

The eighteenth century brought forth no printer of 
eminence until the advent of John Baskerville, who 
produced his first book, a quarto edition of Virgil, in 
1757. Baskerville began his career as a writing master. 
When he became a printer, he designed the type faces 
he used and manufactured the paper upon which he 
printed. His typography was severely plain: with one 
exception there 1s almost no ornamentation in any of 
his books. His Italic letter is said by Plomer to be 
‘ unquestionably the most beautiful ae that had ever 
been seen in England.” 

As the eighteenth century entered its last quarter 
there appeared in the typographic firmament in Italy 
a new star of the very first magnitude, Giambattista 
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the Wayside Press, Springfield, Massachusetts, 1896. 
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vorously than the rescuing of 
the Duchess de Dragonflies, in 
ever-memory of which docs our 
resent sovereign, once Prince 
unebug, bear upon his arms, 
gules, three dragonflies dis- 


layed. 
rate L enjoyed the confi- 
dence of their serene maj- 
estics, honor forbade that 
should set forth at large the 
true inwards of this so-called 
“rescue,” forsooth; but now 
that I be in exile, denied even 
the poor privilege of mingling 
my dust with that of my kin, 
naught hinders me from re- 
counting this doughty deed of 
arms nor of depicting with 
what skill and address the re- 
capture of the Duchess was 
effected, and to whom her res- 
Sanen was in truth owing. 
4 


B: it known, then, that the 
Baron Spiderlegs had long 
sorely coveted the broad estates 
of the Dragonflies; but dared 
not make move to obtain them 
so long as the Duke held sway. 
But when his Grace had set 
forth for the Boly Land— 
whence all know he never re- 
turned—the Baron laid a 
oe, snare wherein he hoped 
to take the young Duchess. 
Tn this wise did he devise: 
Knowing full well that the 
Duchess yearned for fair flow- 
ers, and counted no hardships 
too grievous that gained a new 
blossom for her houses of crys- 
tal, he did craftily contrive to 
besprinkle her Grace’s daily 
walk with strange and curious 
flowers, the which were set in 
place by a certain Asiatic gar- 
dener, sent by night from the 
Baron’s castle for the doing of 
this very thing. 
ow these same blossoms 
did seem to grow more 
beautiful and rare day by day, 
and in degree that they were 
further afield from the palace 
of the Duchess and nearer to 
the Baron’s castle. And yet, 
such was the guile of the Baron 
Spiderlegs, the Duchess could 
never by any chance come upon 
these same dainties of the 
woods save when alone or ac- 
companied only by ber maids 


Type page from Bradley, His Book. 
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Bodoni, the most distinguished printer of the century. 
Bodoni was born at Saluzzo in 1740, the son of a 
printer. He went to Rome at the age of eighteen and 
secured a position in the printing house of the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, where he attracted the 
attention of Cardinal Spinelli, its head, who became 
his patron and who aided him in obtaining an educa- 
tion, particularly in languages. He went to Parma in 
1768 as director of the Stamperia Reale, a Press mod- 
eled on that of the Louvre in Paris. Bodoni in 1788 
became head of a Press established in the palace of 
the Duke of Parma. He died at Parma in 1813. 

Bodoni was the first printer on the Continent to 
make lavish use of white space. His work was divided 
into two periods. The first is decorative and the second 
plain. His later books, which were printed from type 
of his own design, contained little ornamentation and 
were seldom illustrated. It cannot be said, in modern 
advertising phraseology, that to him paper wasa part 
of the picture, but he made use of spacing between 
lines and wide margins to a degree that excited praise 
and emulation. His later work was like Baskerville’s 
in that it was severely plain, but differed from it in 
another respect in that he profited financially by it. 
During the period of French rule in Italy Bodoni 
attracted the attention of Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
gave him a pension of 3,000 francs and on another 
occasion a present of 18,000 francs. He received the 
Cross of the Two Sicilies from Murat and nomination 
as Chevalier de la Réunion from Napoleon. 
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The contributions to fine printing of the English 
printers William Bulmer and the Whittinghams, uncle 
and nephew, have been reviewed in an earlier chapter. 
They undoubtedly exercised a beneficial influence 
upon English printing, as did also private presses like 
Strawberry Hill and Lee Priory, but it was not suf- 
ficient to stay the downward tendency that the art 
steadily manifested. The most depressing period came 
as the nineteenth century was drawing to a close, but 
it happily proved to be the darkness that always just 
precedes a dawn. The change was brought about by 
the group of great craftsmen headed by William 
Morris, operating at the Kelmscott Press, and Emery 
Walker and T. J. Cobden-Sanderson at the Doves 
Press, to which we shall refer again. The work of these 
three men and others associated with them brought 
about a complete renaissance in printing in England 
which was eventually reflected throughout the world. 
Not all printing done since they showed the way is 
good, but neither is it all bad, as was largely the case, 
particularly in England and America, just before their 
entrance upon the scene. 

Turning to America, we find the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries destitute of printers renowned 
for the fine quality of their productions. There were 
great American printers like Benjamin Franklin and 
Isaiah Thomas of Boston and Worcester. Franklin 
was the best printer of his time; Thomas had a large 
output and printed some creditable books; but the 
productions of neither are treasured in the great book 
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collections as examples of fine printing. Franklin and 
Thomas were great because of things other than the 
quality of their printing. 

The nineteenth century produced the first American 
printer to exercise very much of an influence upon the 
art. He was Theodore Low De Vinne, born at Stamford, 
Connecticut, on December 25, 1828. In 1850 De 
Vinne became connected with Francis Hart in New 
York, to the ownership of whose business he later suc- 
ceeded. From the point of view of craftsmanship De 
Vinne was greater as a pressman than as a compositor. 
He was not a designer of fine printing in the modern 
sense of the term. His was a period of transition in 
both these departments, but particularly in presswork. 
The cylinder press was just winning a reluctant rec- 
ognition, and soon after came the halftone with its 
demand for coated paper and hard packing in make- 
ready. Frederic E. Ives, the inventor of the halftone 
process, gives a good description of the situation in 
a recent communication: “When I demanded of a 
printer of more than local reputation that in printing 
my halftone process plates he should use a hard sur- 
face paper, a tympan, and fine ink with double dis- 
tribution, he asked me if I really thought that the 
ancient and honorable art of printing would ever be 
modified by anything which I could do?” 

De Vinne did not resist the new conditions. On the 
contrary, he adapted himself to them and worked 
out the problems with a skilful craftsmanship that 
brought forth the best results. Although not a type 
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Boston, 1924. 
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designer, he had ideas about the shapes of letters. A 
series named after him, but which he did not design, 
had a considerable vogue, as did also another called 
Century Roman, made for the Century magazine, 
with the design of which he had a good deal to do. 
He was responsible also for the face known as the 
Renner, modeled on the Roman of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italian printer of that name. 

De Vinne did service to the printing industry in two 
other ways: one was in the promotion of organization, 
and the other was through his authorship of many 
books relating to both the historical and the practical 
phases of the art. He played a large part in founding 
both the Typothetae and the Grolier Club and helped 
to guide the destinies of these organizations through 
many years. Several of his books are still selling as 
steadily as when he wrote them a quarter of a century 
ago. He died in 1912. 

Daniel Berkeley Updike has produced at the Merry- 
mount Press of Boston, Massachusetts, which he es- 
tablished in 1893, a long list of books and other 
printed matter of probably a higher level of all-round 
typographic excellence than can be credited to any 
other printer with a similar output. Throughout his 
third of a century of printing experience Updike has 
pursued an independent course. He has done the 
things he wanted to do and most of them in the way 
he wanted to do them; and as a consequence they 
will endure. He, too, has made a notable contribution 
to the literature of the printing art in his Printing 
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A Bruce Rogers title page. Printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
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Types, Their History, Forms, and Use, the most au- 
thoritative work on the subject. 

No other present-day books are so eagerly sought 
by collectors as those designed by Bruce Rogers. 
Rogers has never owned a printing plant. He became 
associated in 1900 with the Riverside Press at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where many beautiful editions 
were issued under his supervision. In 1917 he went to 
England, where for a time he joined Emery Walker 
and later the Cambridge University Press. He is now 
connected with William Edwin Rudge at Mount Ver- 
non, New York. 

Frederic W. Goudy’s work has been principally in 
the field of type design, more than sixty different 
faces having come from his hand so far. Only limi- 
tations of time have stood in the way of his doing fine 
printing. With Will Ransom, Goudy established the 
Village Press at Park Ridge, a suburb of Chicago, in 
1903. In 1904 he removed to Hingham, Massachusetts, 
and two years later to New York. A fire destroyed 
his printing outfit in 1908. Three years later he re- 
established the Village Press, and in the same year he 
brought out the popular Kennerley type. The Village 
Press was later removed to Forest Hills, Long Island, 
and still later to its present home in Marlborough, 
New York. Goudy is assisted in his typographic work 
by his wife, Bertha Goudy, who is also an exceedingly 
capable printer. 

There are several other recent or contemporary 
English and American printers whose names should 
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GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO’S ENCOMIUM ON DANTE OR 
“TRATTATELLO IN LAUDE DI DANTE” [COMMONLY 
KNOWN ASTHE LIFE OF DANTE]. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE ITALIAN BY PHILIP HENRY WICKSTEED, M.A. 


a 

OLON, whose bosom was reputed a biman temple of divine wis, 
S dom, and whose most sacred laws still stand as an illustrious witness 
of ancient justice tothe men of to-day, was often wont to say (assome 
affirm) that every Commonwealth must go or stand upon two feet, like 
as do we ourselves; of which, with ripe sagacity,be declared the right foot 
to be the allowing of no fault that had been committed to go unpunished, 
and the left the rewarding of every good deed; whereto he added that if 
either of the two feet were withdrawn by vice or negligence, or were less 
than well preserved, without doubt that Commonwealth which so fared 
must needs go balt; and if by ill chance it should be faulty in both the two, 
we must bold it as most certain that it would have no power to stand up 
in any fashion. Moved then by this so praiseworthy and so clearly true 
opinion, many excellent and ancient peoples did honour to men of worth, 
sometimes by deifying them,sometimes bya marble statue, often byillus, 
trious obsequies,and sometimes by a triumphal arch, or again by a laurel 
crown,according to the deserts that bad preceded, The punishments,on 
the other band, inflicted on the guilty I care not to rebearse. Furthered by 
which honours and purgings, Assyria, Macedonia, Greece, and lastly the 
Roman Commonwealth,reached the ends of the earth with their achieve, 
ments, and the stars with their fame, But the footprints which they leftin 
so lofty examples have not only been ill followed by their successors of 
the present day, and most of all by my own Florentines, but have been so 
far departed from that ambition has got bold of every reward that belongs 
tovirtue, Wherefore I,and whosoever else will look upon all this with the 
eye of reason, may perceive,not without extremest anguish of mind, evil 
and perverse men exalted to high places and to the supreme offices and 
rewards,and the good exiled,crusbed and bumiliated. To the which things 
what end the judgment of God may have in store let them consider who 
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First reading page of Life of Dante. Printed by John Henry Nash, San Francisco, 
1922. 
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be mentioned in connection with fine printing: B. H. 
Newdigate of the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford- 
on-Avon, England; George W. Jones of London; 
Francis Meynell of the Pelican Press, London; T. M. 
Cleland, Hal Marchbanks, Elmer Adler of the Pynson 
Printers, and the late Walter Gilliss, all of New York; 
Dard Hunter of Chillicothe, Ohio; William A. Kitt- 
ridge of Chicago; Norman T. A. Munder.of Baltimore; 
John Henry Nash and the Grabhorn Brothers of San 
Francisco; Carl Purington Rollins of New Haven; 
William A. Dwiggins of Boston; Frederic Warde of 
Princeton; and William Edwin Rudge of Mount Ver- 
non, New York. 

Two societies, the Grolier Club and the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, have done much to en- 
courage fine printing in America. The Grolier Club 
maintains a clubhouse in which meetings and exhi- 
bitions are held for the purpose of promoting interest 
in good book-making and which is the home of a 
splendid collection of examples of printing and books 
relating to every phase of the graphic arts. The 
Institute likewise holds meetings and exhibitions, its 
discussions being of a more practical and technical 
nature than those of the Grolier Club. One of its most 
useful activities is the selection annually of the “Fifty 
Books of the Year,” which are formed into a traveling 
exhibition and shown in various centers throughout 
the United States. Several other organizations, among 
them the Bibliophile Society, the Club of Odd Vol- 
umes, the Medici Society, the Acorn Club, and the 
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Brothers of the Book, have made commendable 
endeavors to promote good book-making. 

Porter Garnett’s Laboratory Press at the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburgh is doing noteworthy work in 
instructing and inspiring the younger generation of 
fine printers, an influence which is sure to be reflected 
in the future of the art. 


CHAPTER XXI 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


HERE isa diversity of opinion as to just what 

is meant by the term “private press.”’ John 

Martin, author of 4 Bibliographical Catalogue 
of Books Privately Printed (1834, revised in 1854), the 
most important work on the subject, included only 
such productions ‘‘as were not intended by the 
writers for sale, and the circulation of which has been 
confined entirely to their friends and connections or 
to those who took an interest in the matter contained 
in them.” Claudin’s definition of a private press is 
“one set up in a monastery, a palace, a residence, or 
a private house, not the office of a printer;”’ and he 
continues: “In fact, a private press is a press reserved 
for personal and not for public use, patronized, held, 
owned, or hired for the occasion by a private person 
at his own house, or by a congregation in, or close 
to, their buildings. Whether the copies issued were 
merely intended for the use of an ecclesiastical order 
or to be presented to high personages, whether they 
were exposed for sale or reserved for exchange, as in 
the case of the books printed at the monastery of 
SS. Ulrich and Afra at Augsburg, makes no essential 
difference. The books were produced under the screw 
and lever of a private and not of a public press. 
Herein lies the difference.’ Accordingly Claudin 
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classed the first printing shop established in France, 
the one set up in the Sorbonne with Gering, Krantz, 
and Freiburger at case and press, as private, a desig- 
nation not commonly accepted by bibliographers. 
Pollard says: “For a press to be private a double 
qualification seems necessary: the books it prints 
must not be obtainable by any chance purchaser who 
offers a price for them and the owner must print for 
his own pleasure and not work for hire for other 
people.” 

This latter definition agrees with Martin’s and with 
those of most of the bibliographers, Claudin excepted. 
It runs counter, however, to the classifications of 
private presses commonly made in that it excludes 
such presses as the Kelmscott, Doves, and Essex 
House. And it must be admitted that from some 
points of view they should be excluded. Their editions 
were offered for sale at stated prices and differed from 
those of the more frankly commercial publishing 
houses only in that they were limited. 

Under any definition it must appear that William 
Caxton, the first English printer, becomes also the 
first Englishman to set up a private press. His first 
book, Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, printed at 
Bruges in 1475, he tells us in the colophon, was the 
result of a command of the lady Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy. He intended to produce it with a pen but 
found his “hande wery & not steadfast myn eys 
dimed with overmoche lokyng on the whit paper. . . 
therfor I have practysed & lerned at my grete charge 
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and dispence to ordeyne this sayd booke in prynte.” 
He tells us also that he had promised copies to his 
friends; evidently there was no thought of commer- 
cialism in the transaction. Caxton’s noble patroness, 
however, “largely rewarded” him, and this fact and 
his subsequent eminently successful career as printer 
and publisher take him out of the narrower classifica- 
tion of conductors of private presses. 

Some classifications of private presses include the 
secret presses maintained during the troublous period 
of England’s history when the Star Chamber inter- 
fered with liberty of public utterance; they include 
also the presses operated by rulers and other public 
officials from which to issue proclamations. Such 
presses do not fall within the scope of this chapter. 

In an article contributed to Bibliographia, Part XI, 
Claudin enumerates the private presses of France dur- 
ing the fifteenth century. Beginning, as stated above, 
with the first Press set up in the Sorbonne, he lists 
others as follows: 


Poitiers.—In the parish of Saint Hilaire-le-Grand. Pa- 
tron, Bertrand de Brossa, canon, precentor, counsellor, 
and Master of the Rolls to the King. Printers, Jehan 
Bouyer and Stephen des Grez. (1479-1482.) 

Metz.—Patrons and printers, Jehan Colin and Gerard 
de Villeneuve of the Carmelite Order. (1482.) 

Chartres.—In the Canon House. Patron, Pierre Plume, 
canon. Printer, Jehan du Pré. (1482-1483.) 

Brehan-Loudeac.—Patron, Jehan de Rohan, Lord of 
Du Gue de Lisle. Printers, Robin Foucquet and Jehan 
Cres. (1484-1485.) 
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Abbey of Lantenac——Patron, Jehan de Rohan. Printer, 
Jehan Cres. (1487—1492.) 

Embrun.—In the Archiepiscopal Palace. Patron, the 
archbishop. Printer, Jacques le Rouge. (1489—1490.) 

Goupilliéres.—In the residence of a priest. Patron and 
printer, Michael Andrieu. (1491.) 

Dijon.—In the guest house of Petits Citeaux. Patron, 
Jehan de Cirey, abbot of Citeaux. Printer, Peter Metlinger. 


(1491-1492.) 

Narbonne.—In the cloister of the Cathedral of St. Just. 
Patron, the chapter of St. Just or the archbishop. Printer, 
unknown. 

Monastery of Cluny.—In the precincts of the Monastery. 
Patron, Jehan d’Amboise, general of the Order of Cluny. 
Printer, Michael Wenssler of Basel. 


French royalty had a fondness for private presses 
through many years. Timperley records a number of 
instances in support of this statement. Louis XIV, 
who was born in 1638, set up a Press in the Louvre 
from which “princely editions” of the classics were 
issued. Louis XV, his successor, had a small printing 
outfit installed for his amusement, from which, under 
the tutelage of an experienced printer, he issued in 
1718, at the age of eight years (he succeeded to the 
throne when but five years old), some exercises in 
geography. In 1758 Madame la Dauphine established 
a Press in the Palace of Versailles and herself assisted 
in operating it. In 1760 the Duke of Burgundy, the 
King’s brother, had a Press, and in the same year 
Madame de Pompadour, Louis XV’s mistress, set up 
a Press in the Palace from which was issued a volume 
containing a bookplate engraved by her own hand. 
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A Press was established for the young prince who was 
afterwards to become the unhappy Louis XVI, and 
an edition of 25 copies of Telemachus’ Morals is said 
to have been printed by him in 1766, when he was but 
twelve years of age. 

The French private press best known in America, 
however, was started and maintained by an American, 
no less a person than our most famous printer, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. As one of the three commissioners 
representing the newly formed United States Govern- 
ment, Franklin went to France in 1776 and remained 
nine years. He settled at Passy, a village situated 
between Paris and Versailles, and it was inevitable 
that he should, if for no other reason than the amuse- 
ment it afforded him, go back to his old vocation of 
printer. The “bagatelles,” as they were called by 
William Temple Franklin, the grandson of the great 
American, in the single reference he makes to them 
in his writings, that issued from the private Press at 
Passy are extremely rare and therefore highly prized 
by collectors. The latest enumeration places their 
total number at 36. Benjamin Franklin, in writing of 
his outfit, says that it consisted of a “great variety of 
founts.”’ 

A private Press was set up by George IT on Feb- 
ruary I5, 1731, in St. James’ Palace, London, for the 
Duke of Cumberland and some of the princesses, and 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual gives a list of the 
productions of a Press established by George III 
some time before 1809 at Frogmore, the mansion at 
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Windsor occupied by Queen Charlotte. The history 
of private presses in England, however, begins not 
with royalty’s connection with the “art preservative,” 
but with the Press established at Strawberry Hill, 
Twickenham, by Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of 
Orford, in 1757. In a letter dated August 4 of that 
year Walpole said: “I am turned printer, and have 
converted a little cottage here into a printing office. 
My abbey is a perfect college or academy; I keep a 
painter in the house and a printer.” The Press was 
continued for forty years, ending its career only with 
Walpole’s death in 1797. Many meritorious works 
were issued, some of very considerable size. The 
largest was an edition of Lucan’s Pharsalia, of 525 
pages, of which 500 copies were printed. Four printers 
were successively employed at Strawberry Hill, be- 
ginning with William Robinson (“a foolish Irish- 
man,’ Walpole called him) and ending with the 
most famous, Thomas Kirgate. The latter’s name 
first appeared in the imprints in 1765 and remained 
there during the remainder of the Press’s existence. 

Many of the works issued at Strawberry Hill were 
the product of its master’s pen. Walpole’s writings, 
though valuable because of the information they con- 
tained, were not of a popular nature. In one of his 
letters he said: ““Of my new fourth volume I printed 
six hundred, but as they can be had, I believe not a 
third part is sold. This, a very plain lesson to me, 
that my editions sell for their curiosity, and not for 
any merit in them—and so they would if I printed 
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‘Mother Goose’s Tales,’ and but a few. If I am hum- 
bled as an author, I may be vain as a printer!” The 
important items produced at Strawberry Hill num- 
ber more than a hundred. 

The Darlington Press was established by George 
Allan, an attorney, at Blackwell Grange, near Dar- 
lington, about 1768. Allan’s first production was a 
charter granted by Queen Elizabeth to the free 
school of the village. His ability to print correctly is 
attested in the following passage in a letter written 
by his son: 


A regular Printer having set up business in the town 
during the progress of it, a frame was made to hold four 
quarto pages (the previous part having been performed by 
a page at a time) which was composed at home and sent 
with the paper ready damped, to be worked off by the 
Printer. The tracts relating to Gretham and Sherburne 
Hospitals were printed in the same manner; and it is 
curious to observe that an intimate acquaintance of my 
father’s, now living, asserts that the proofs scarce ever 
stood in need of correction, he being himself not only the 
compositor, but the distributor of the types when the 
form was broken up. 


Allan later employed a journeyman printer named 
George Smith, who proved to be unsatisfactory and 
was discharged. The troubles of an employer of labor 
in his time are set forth in another passage in the 
letter quoted above: 


After Smith’s failure he was again retained for the 
private press, but he was the perpetual cause of trouble and 
anxiety; for my father never went into the printing room 
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without being irritated by the dirty manner in which the 
forms were kept and the filthy state of the types when dis- 
tributed. Besides this, more time was lost in correcting 
repeated proofs than he could well bear; and the fellow 
becoming shamefully addicted to cock-fighting, a vice 
very prevalent in this county, which my father if possible 
held in greater abhorrence than Drunkenness, he was 
dismissed. 


Allan inscribed some of his books, “Printed by the 
friendship of George Allan, Esq., at his private press 
at Darlington.”’ One hundred and seventy-nine items, 
varying in size from single leaves to bound books, 
came from his Press. He planned an ambitious copper- 
plate peerage in 42 numbers but abandoned it after 
the publication of the first number. He died in 1800. 

The Lee Priory Press was established in July of 
1813, at Lee Priory, near Canterbury, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, a writer of some attainments and possessor 
of a valuable library of old English literature. The 
printers were John Warwick and John Johnson, the 
latter having a right to a place in the annals of print- 
ing because of his authorship of two fat little volumes 
entitled Typographia, or the Printers’ Instructor, pub- 
lished in 1824. Brydges said in a letter to Dibdin that 
he was persuaded by the two printers “with much 
difficulty”? to engage in the enterprise. “I consented 
on express condition that I would have nothing to do 
with expenses; but would gratuitously furnish them 
with copy, and they must run all hazards, and, of 
course, rely on such profits as they could get. These 
printers might have done very well if they had been 
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GREEN E’S 
GROATS-WORTH OF WIT; 


BOUGHT WITH 


A MILLION OF REPENTANCE. 


WITH 


A Breface, Critical & Biographical: 
BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, K.J. 


*«It has been rarely heard, 
That any of the bolder Vices wanted 
Less Impudence to gainsay what they did, 
Than to perform it first.’” Lorrr's SuHakesp. Aruor. 
«* The Gods are just, and of our pleasant Vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. Isip. 


PRENTED AT TE PRIVATE PRESS OF LEE PRIORY 
BY JOHNSON AND WARWICK. 


1813. 


A Lee Priory title page, Kent, England, 1813, 
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decently prudent. They quarreled as early as 1817, 
and Johnson quitted. The Press was not finally given 
up until 1823.” Brydges added: “The number of 
copies of works printed has in no case exceeded 100 
and I have reason to believe the complete sets fall 
short of 30.” 

The first Lee Priory production, dated 1813, was 
Selections from the Poems of Margaret Cavendish, 
Duchess of Newcastle, of which twenty copies, one on 
India paper, were printed. All were gratuitously dis- 
tributed. About forty books and pamphlets and nearly 
as many single leaves were printed in the ten years of 
the existence of the Press. The best known is Wood 
Cuts and Verses, issued in 1820. In it appear all the 
woodcuts and all the type faces possessed by the Press. 
In a couplet from Coleridge reading 


With murmurs musical, and swift, Jug, Jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all, 


the last word was changed by John Warwick to read 
“ale.” The editor corrected the error twice, against 
remonstrance on the part of the printer, who insisted 
that “ale” was the word intended by the author. 
“Nothing,” said he, “could be clearer: for is there 
not a jug, a jug, a piping sound more sweet than ale? 
A song, a pipe, a jug of ale.” 

Sir Egerton Brydges in 1818 went with his family 
to the Continent to reside and died in Geneva at the 
age of seventy-five. The Press was discontinued in 
To24% 
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The Auchinleck Press was started at Auchinleck 
House, near Cumnock, Ayrshire, Scotland, in 1815 by 
Sir Alexander Boswell, son of James Boswell, the 
biographer of Dr. Johnson. Boswell told the following 
story of its founding in a letter to Dibdin dated May 5, 
1817: “Having in the year 181—(I forget the date at 
present) resolved to print a facsimile of a black- 
letter tract in my possession, which I considered 
unique, namely, ‘The disputation between John 
Knox and the Abbot of Crossragruel,’ for this purpose 
I was constrained to purchase two small fonts of 
black-letter and to have punches cut for 18 or 20 
double letters and contractions. I was thus enlisted 
and articled into the service; and being infected with 
the type fever the fits have periodically returned.” 
The stock of type was later increased, he said, to 
eight small fonts, and a large Ruthven press was 
substituted for the small one. The first product of the 
Press was entitled The Tyrant’s Fall, five pages 
octavo, written by Alexander Boswell and printed by 
A. and J. Boswell, the latter, a brother, being editor of 
a variorum edition of Shakespeare. 

Sir Alexander Boswell was an admirer of Robert 
Burns, and, having musical talent, he set some of 
Burns’ poems to music. He conceived the idea that 
a monument should be erected to the Scotch poet’s 
memory on the banks of the River Doon and with a 
friend he advertised a meeting to start the project. No 
others attended, but the two drew up resolutions 
commending the project, voted thanks to the chair, 
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printed the resolutions, and distributed them widely. 
The result was a subscription of 2,000 pounds. 
Boswell’s political writings involved him in a duel in 
which he was killed in 1822. 

“Jamie”? Sutherland was both compositor and 
pressman at the Auchinleck Press. His name appears 
in some of its imprints. Twelve to fifteen pamphlets 
and about as many single leaves issued from it during 
the three or four years of its existence. 

The Middle Hill Press was started by Sir Thomas 
Phillips at his residence, known as “Middle Hill,” in 
Worcestershire, England, in 1819. He afterwards 
removed it to Thirlestane House, at Cheltenham. 
Phillips was one of the world’s greatest collectors 
of manuscripts, his library numbering sixty thousand. 
Not only did he collect manuscripts; he mastered 
their contents, and he established the Middle Hill 
Press to make the knowledge thus acquired available 
to others. He died in 1872. His literary property was 
disposed of in a series of sales to which many Conti- 
nental governments sent representatives to make pur- 
chases. An incomplete list of Middle Hill books and 
pamphlets occupies fourteen pages in Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer’s Manual. 

The Great Totham Press was established by a 
farmer, Charles Clark, at his residence near Malden, 
England, in 1834. Clark printed for the amusement 
of his friends and neighbors. Some of his pamphlets 
were silly and indecent, and one of them resulted in an 
action for libel. What is believed to be a complete 
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q 1 BELIEVE IN INFINITE SPACE 
AND IN ETERNAL TIME. 


(I believe in the innumerable & infinitely 
distant stars. 


([ I believe in the sun, & in the wanderers, 
the planets. 


(I believe in the earth, and in the silver 
moon: & I believe in day & night, & in the 
seasons, summer and winter, & spring and 
autumn; and 


(I believe and I see that as the earth turns 
upon itself we pass into the light and wake 
to life & die downward into darkness and 
the sleep of rest, and that we are one in life 
and sleep with the earth’s self: and 


(I believe & see thatas the earth, turning 
upon itself, whirls round the sun, the earth 
wakes to life in spring, to the full pomp of 
summer,anddiesrhythmically downward 


First page of the Credo. Printed by the Doves Press, Hammersmith, 1908, 
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collection, covering the years 1834 to 1847, is in the 
British Museum. 

The Beldornie Press was established by Edward 
Vernon Utterson at Beldornie Tower, Pelham Field, 
Ryde, on the Isle of Wight, in 1840. Sixteen books 
and about an equal number of pamphlets were issued 
from it during the three years of its existence. 

The Daniel Press was established at Frome, Eng- 
land, in 1846 by C. H. O. Daniel while he was still a 
boy. Later, in 1874 at Oxford, after he had become 
the Reverend C. H. O. Daniel, D.D., he began to 
produce books and pamphlets and continued to print 
until his death in 1919. Dr. Daniel in 1877 revived 
the use of the punches, matrices, and types donated 
to Oxford by Dr. Fell in 1706, of which more will be 
said in the next chapter. His list of books includes 
more than sixty titles. 

The most famous of all the so-called private presses 
was William Morris’ Kelmscott Press. Morris drew 
from his beloved incunabula not only the inspiration, 
but in many cases the form and substance of his 
productions. The Kelmscott volumes are highly prized 
by collectors, and their value rises as the available 
supply lessens through the continual withdrawal of 
copies from the market to a final haven in the public 
libraries. 

Next to Kelmscott books probably the most highly 
prized collectors’ items are those of the Doves Press, 
which was established by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson 
and Emery Walker at Hammersmith in 1900. Its 
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AN ENDEAVOUR TOWARDS THE TEACH~ 
ING OF JOHN RUSKIN AND WILLIAM 
MORRIS. Gas Gx BP BI BIBS BH 


BEIFG A BRIEF ACCO€GNT OF THE WORK, 
THEAINS, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
GUILD OF HANDICRAFT IN EAST LON~ 
DON, WRITTEN BY C. R. ASHBEE, AND 
DEDICATED BY HIM LESS IN THE WRIT~ 
ING, THAN IN THE WORK THE WRITING 
SEEKS TO SET FORT H,TO THEIR MEFM-~ 
ORY. AN. DOM. MDCCCCI. Gas: Gas: Gas: 


First page of the first book printed by C. R. Ashbee at the Essex House Press, 
London, 1901. 
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most famous production was the Doves Bible, with a 
great red initial “I”? dominating the opening chapter 
of Genesis. The Doves Press type was designed after 
that of Nicolaus Jenson. When in 1916 Cobden- 
Sanderson decided to discontinue the Press, he threw 
the types into the River Thames from Hammersmith 
Bridge. 

Charles Ricketts made printing history in England, 
first through books designed by him but printed by 
others, and later through the productions of the Vale 
Press, established in the early nineties. A writer in 
the London Times made this interesting comparison 
between the Kelmscott and Vale productions: “The 
Kelmscott books not only look as if letter and decora- 
tion had grown one out of the other; they look as if 
they could go on growing. The Vale Press books, on 
the other hand, have all the supersensitiveness of 
things which have been deliberately made according 
to a fastidious though eclectic taste and a strict for- 
mula. It is the difference between naturalness and re- 
finement.”’ 

The Essex House Press was established by C. R. 
Ashbee, of the Guild of Handicraft, in East London 
in 1889. Ashbee endeavored to obtain some of the 
type used by William Morris, but failing to do so, he 
adopted a Caslon face for his first two years, after 
which he used a letter designed by himself. 

The best known of present-day private presses is 
the Ashendene, conducted by C. H. St. John Hornby 
at his residence, Shelley House, on the Chelsea Em- 
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Proemio della Vita di s. Chiara vergine, Re- 
Formatrice del sexo femineo: composto per 
ugolino verino Florentino. Alle Monache di 
s. chiara Nouella. 

ESIDERANDO, Sacratissime 
vergine, a questi di satisfare in 
parte agli oblighi che bo con le 
uostre charita, Feci dua bimni: 

Vino in bonore del glorioso patriarcha Fran- 
cesco: Laltroin laude della reformatrice della 
bumilita et pouerta, sancta chiara madre uo- 
stra. Et benche io sia non solo in publiche Fac- 
cende, ma in priuati studij inmerso, pure a 
vostri sancti desiderij ho impartito umpoco 
di tempo. Leggendolavita del serapbico Fran- 
cesco auctore dello ordine de medicanti fra 
minori, Trouai molte cose sparse di sancta 
chiara, et dipoi alcune lectioni di quella, et 
parte della sua vita, benche concise. Mossemi 
lauctorita dello scriptore S. Bonauentura, 
doctore ardente et verace ; et daltri frari sancti 


lessi alcune cose, che toccauono delle egregie 
d \ 


First reading page of Vita di S. Chiara. Printed by C. H. St. John Hornby at 
the Ashendene Press, London, 1921. First four lines in red, initial in blue, 
remainder in black. 
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bankment, in London. Hornby was at one time an 
active partner in the great publishing house of W. H. 
Smith and Son, and he learned the practical part of 
printing while working as a lad in its plant. It was 
in 1895 that he set up a private Press in his father’s 
residence at Ashendene in Hertfordshire, six years 
later removing it to the home he had established for 
himself in London. 

Emery Walker of the Doves Press, who had been 
William Morris’ tutor, taught Hornby some of the 
finer traditions of the craft, and it was Walker who 
designed for him a type face based upon that used by 
the first printers in Italy, Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
which he called the Subiaco. Later Hornby added the 
Fell types used by Dr. Daniel at Oxford, which with 
the Caslon with which he began, form his typographic 
trinity. Hornby has done practically all the type- 
setting of the Ashendene books. In the thirty years 
of its existence the Press has averaged slightly more 
than one volume a year in editions varying in number 
from sixteen to 252, most of them, however, less than 
fifty. Hornby has used two hand presses, the first 
being dismantled and laid aside on the arrival of its 
successor. He employs one assistant. His type lines 
are closely set, and his pages are usually without dec- 
oration. The paper and ink are specially made and 
are of the finest quality. 

James Guthrie founded the Pear Tree, Press in 
1899, first at Harting and later at Flansham, near 
Bognor, England, where it is now located. Many 
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of the books done by Guthrie were set in the Myrtle 
type owned exclusively by him. A number of his 
books were done from intaglio plates. Guthrie has 
invented a system of proportional typographic com- 
position, the plan of which he has set forth in a book 
issued by the Pear Tree Press. 

What was originally the Dun Emer, but is now 
the Cuala, Press was founded at Churchtown, near 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1902 by three Irish women, Miss 
Gleason and the Misses Lily and Elizabeth C. Yeats, 
the last named being still in control. It was a part 
of a movement to promote interest in craftsmanship 
among Irish working girls. Emery Walker was helpful 
in starting the Press along the right artistic lines. 
Extreme simplicity characterizes its work. 

The St. Dominic’s Press was started about 1917 
at the Hampshire Workshops, Hammersmith, Lon- 
don, by Douglas Pepler. It was later moved to Ditch- 
ling, in Sussex, and became a part of the Dominican 
Colony. Its books are printed on hand made paper, 
and all the work is done by hand. Among those who 
have been associated with it are Eric Gill, Stanley 
Morison, David Jones, and Desmond Chute. 

The Golden Cockerel Press was founded in 1920 
at Waltham St. Lawrence, Berkshire, England, by 
Harold Midgeley Taylor, who died in 1925. He was 
succeeded by Robert Gibbings, who made the wood- 
cuts for some of the early Golden Cockerel books. 

Other notable present-day English private presses 
and their conductors are: the Caradoc, by H. G. 
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Webb, the Eragny, by Lucien Pissarro, the Beaumont, 
by Cyril W. Beaumont, and the Swan, by Miss L. D. 
O. Waters, in London; the Hogarth, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Woolf at Richmond; the Gregynog, by Robert 
Ashwin Maynard, at Newton, Montgomeryshire; the 
High House, by James E. Masters, at Shaftesbury, 
Dorset; the Priory, by Robert King, at Tynemouth, 
Northumberland; the Seven Acres, by Loyd Haberly, 
at Long Crendon, Bucks; and the Stanton, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Stanton Lambert, at Wembley Hill. 

An unusual private press is that of the Officina 
Bodoni Montagnola, conducted by Dr. Hans Marter- 
steig at Montagnola di Lugano, in Switzerland. Al- 
though born in Germany, Dr. Martersteig has lived 
almost wholly in Switzerland. He received from the 
Italian Government the exclusive right to use the ma- 
trices left by Giambattista Bodoni, and he uses them for 
the production of beautiful books in limited editions. 

In the United States the best-known private press 
is that now known as the Village Press, founded by 
Frederic W. Goudy, the story of which is related in 
the preceding chapter. The Albion hand press used by 
William Morris was brought to America by Goudy 
and used for a time by him. It was subsequently sold 
to Spencer Kellogg, who is using it at his newly estab- 
lished Aries Press at Eden, New York. 

Most individual among private presses is that con- 
ducted at Chillicothe, Ohio, by Dard Hunter. Hunter 
was taught to set type by his father, afterwards serv- 
ing an apprenticeship of several years at the Roycroft 
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by 
Kendall Banning 


Chicago 
Brothers of the Book 
1912 


Title page of Songs of the Love Unending. Printed by Frederic W. Goudy at the 
Village Press, New York, 1912. 
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printshop at East Aurora, New York. He subse- 
quently went abroad and studied type design, paper- 
making, and tool-making in Vienna, London, and 
Italy. He returned to America and set up a paper mill, 
type foundry, and printshop at Marlborough-on- 
Hudson, New York, where in 1915 he produced his 
first book. Only four more books have since come 
from the Press, later removed to Chillicothe, three of 
them on paper-making. A sixth book, also on paper- 
making, has been announced for publication in 1931. 
The unique feature of Hunter’s books is that they are 
entirely his own work. He designs his type faces, casts 
the type, writes the subject matter of his books, sets 
it in type, prints by hand upon paper of his own man- 
ufacture, and binds the volumes. No other person in 
the history of printing has shown so much versatility, 
and the remarkable thing about the multitude of the 
operations 1s that all are well done. 

The Cornhill Press of Thomas M. Cleland’s youth- 
ful days would have taken high rank had that accom- 
plished maker of printed things not turned to other 
avenues of endeavor. Clarke Conwell and Mrs. Con- 
well printed under the name of the Elston Press, at 
New Rochelle, New York, during the early years of 
the present century and produced several books that 
are prized by collectors. It was true of all these 
presses, as of many of the English private presses, 
that although none of them could be classed as a 
money-making venture, their productions were as a 
rule not distributed gratuitously. 
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Detroit has had the Cranbrook Press, established 
by George G. Booth in 1goo. In Chicago there have 
been the Blue Sky Press, organized by Langworthy 
and Stevens in the nineties to specialize in small 
books of distinct literary merit; the Alderbrink Press, 
organized by Ralph Fletcher Seymour, which began 
to print books and catalogues in 1899; and the Road- 
side Press, of which there is scant record and which is 
known to have produced but a few books. And to con- 
clude our list there is the Philosopher Press, operated 
by Helen Bruneau Van Vechten at the Sign of the 
Green Pine Tree at Wassau, Wisconsin. 


CHAPTER xit 


TYPE-MAKING 


‘ YARIOUS theories have been advanced as to 
the method by which the first types were 
made. Theod. Bibliander, writing in 1548, was 

the first to suggest that they were made of wood. He 
said: ‘‘First they cut their letters on wood blocks 
the size of an entire page; but because the labor and 
cost of that way was so great, they devised movable 
wooden types, perforated and joined one to the other 
by a thread.” Talbot B. Reed, author of the excellent 
book, The Old English Letter Foundries, and himself a 
practical type-founder, did not accept this theory. 
Neither did Charles Enschedé of Haarlem, head ot 
the great type foundry bearing that name, who made 
a profound study of the invention of printing from 
movable types and of everything having a bearing 
upon type-founding. With all the assistance of modern 
instruments of precision Enschedé failed to produce 
workable wooden types of small size. He said of his 
experiments: “The project was not feasible, and I was 
convinced that no wood-engraver would be capable 
of making wooden types in such a way that they 
would remain mathematically square.’ Reed accepted 
as a fact the statement that such types existed in 
Strasbourg, Venice, and Mainz, “which tradition 
ascribed to the first printers,” but said that on the 
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question whether any book was ever printed with 
such type, the evidence was “wholly inconclusive.” 

A second theory is that the letters were engraved 
upon the ends of types individually cast blank. This 
theory is based upon the word sculptus (cutter) which 
in one form or another was frequently used by the 
early printers in their colophons. Many writers of 
distinction have accepted this theory, but Reed dis- 
missed it with the statement: “ We must confess that 
there seems less ground for believing in the use of 
‘Sulpto-fusi’ types as the means by which any of the 
early books were produced, than in the perforated 
wood types. The enormous labor involved in itself 
renders the idea improbable.”’ 

Still another theory is that the types were engraved 
in a line and afterwards cut apart. Such a process 
would be open to the objection made by Reed to the 
second theory described above and is practically as 
untenable. 

The first types were probably cast in sand or clay. 
There were difficulties attendant upon either medium, 
but they were not insurmountable. Gutenberg and 
his contemporaries undoubtedly discovered the prin- 
ciple of the punch, matrix, and adjustable mold, and 
thereby made type (by hand, of course) much as it 
is made at the present time. The punches probably 
were of wood when sand was used, and of brass or 
bronze when the matrix was of soft lead. Updike 
believes the molds were made of brass. Such devices 
have been used in modern times by way of experi- 
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ment to test the accuracy of this theory and found to 
work successfully. 

A cost book kept by the Ripoli Press of Florence 
late in the fifteenth century shows that the metals 
used then were about the same as those in use to-day: 
steel, brass, copper, tin, lead, and iron wire—tin and 
lead, with antimony added, being used for letters 
and the other metals for molds. The shape of the 
types is revealed by letters that “pulled” and, lying 
crosswise on the type form, made an impression on 
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A pulled type impression from Liber de Laudibus ac Festus Gloriosae Virginis. 
Supposed to have been printed in Cologne in 1468. 


the printed sheets. As will be noted in the accompany- 
ing illustration, there has been little change in the 
form or relative dimensions. Reed summed up the 
matter thus: ‘The types of the fifteenth century 
differed in no essential particular from those of the 
nineteenth. Ruder and rougher, and less durable 
they might be, but in substance and form, and in the 
mechanical principles of their manufacture, they 
claim kinship with the newest types of our most 
modern foundry.” 

In the illustration showing a “pulled” type a small 
hole will be observed in the side. This may have 
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taken the place of the modern “nick” as a guide to 
the compositor, or, as Reed has suggested, ‘“‘a more 
probable explanation seems to be that the head of a 
small screw or pin, used to fix the side-piece of the 
mould, projecting slightly on the surface of the 
piece it fixed, left its mark on the side of the types as 
they were cast.” 

Fifteenth-century books were printed one page at a 
time. The printer probably cast enough type to print 
one page while another was in process of composition. 
The first fonts contained more characters than do 
modern fonts. Following the practice of the callig- 
raphers, the early printers made frequent use of con- 
tractions. Counting these special characters, probably 
six thousand separate types were required by Guten- 
berg to print two pages of the 42-Line Bible. 

Peter Schoeffer is usually regarded as the first 
type-founder in the larger sense. An advertisement 
he published in 1468, which, though acknowledging 
that every nation could then procure its own kind of 
letters, yet credited the Schoeffer pencil with the high- 
est excellence in design, was the first of its kind. 

Geofroy Tory’s name must of necessity be included 
in any history of type-making, but as a designer and 
not as a founder. His great pupil, Claude Garamond, 
however, qualifies under both designations. The 
known details of Garamond’s personal history are 
meagre, but the record of his accomplishments is 
clear and definite. He was the world’s first great 
type-founder, and, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
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his influence upon type design was profound. Gara- 
mond’s productive years lie between 1540 and 1561, 
the latter the year of his death. Although he made a 
great place for himself in the history of typography, 
he died in poverty. 

Robert Granjon of Lyons was a type-founder of 
distinction during the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Better known is the name of Guillaume 
Le Bé, which was borne by grandfather, son, and 
grandson. The first Guillaume was born at Troyes 
in 1525; the last died in 1685. The ownership of the 
Le Bé type foundry passed to the widow of the third 
Guillaume and subsequently to her four daughters. 
For a quarter of a century it was managed by a type- 
founder named Jean Claude Fournier, whose son, Jean 
Pierre Fournier, eventually came into its ownership. 

The name of Fournier is one of the most illustrious 
in the history of French type-founding. There were 
two brothers, Jean Pierre, born in 1706, usually 
styled Fournier /’ainé, and Pierre Simon, born in 1712, 
who was called Fournier le jeune. The latter was the 
more famous of the two. He issued in 1764 a Manuel 
Typographique in which he advocated a point system 
which was identical in principle with the system of 
the present day. Fournier died in 1768, leaving two 
young sons who had but little liking for their father’s 
business, and it disappears from history with the close 
of the eighteenth century. The great contemporaries 
of the Fourniers, the Didot family, are equally fa- 
mous in the annals of printing and of type-founding. 
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By the middle of the sixteenth century, supremacy 
in printing had passed from France to the Low 
Countries, principally because scholarship began to 
find there a freer atmosphere than that resulting 
from the restrictions of Church and State in the 
French kingdom. Two great families of printers in 
the Netherlands, Plantin and Elzevir, were also 
type-founders. They sold type to other printers but 
exercised no great influence upon type-making or 
upon type design. The Elzevir family comes into the 
purview of this chapter mainly through its employ- 
ment of Christoffel Van Dyck, probably the greatest 
of Dutch-letter designers. After the Elzevir business 
came to an end with the death of Daniel Elzevir in 
1780, the Van Dyck punches and matrices changed 
ownership several times. Eventually they came into 
possession of the foundry that had been established 
by the brothers Isaac and John Enschedé at Haarlem 
in 1743, which still continues as one of the great insti- 
tutions of its kind. Many of Van Dyck’s punches and 
matrices were destroyed in the eighteenth century, 
when the growing influence of Didot and Caslon 
seemed to spell their doom. 

William Caxton was not only England’s first printer 
but also her first type-maker. It has already been 
noted that he used neither Roman nor Gothic type 
faces, but types modeled after designs of his own. 
Caxton’s contemporaries and immediate successors 
were most of them both printers and type-makers, 
but they made types largely for the reason that there 
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were no founders from whom to buy. As time went on, 
this condition changed, and we find in the histories of 
printing in England frequent references to the pur- 
chase by English printers of types produced by the 
Continental founders. 

John Day, who was born in 1522 and who set up 
for himself in 1546, is worthy of special mention here 
because he was the first type-maker to cut Saxon char- 
acters and one of the first to cut Roman and Italic 
types on uniform bodies. 

Long before the passing of Day, during the middle 
years of the sixteenth century, the Government put 
its heavy hand upon the printers, one of its decrees 
being that no printing should be done outside of 
London excepting at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Oxford University Press began in 
1585 and, with a history of eminent accomplishment 
to its credit, is still in existence. The famous ‘“‘Fell”’ 
types which have figured so prominently in its his- 
tory are so called because they were purchased in 
Holland by Dr. John Fell, later Bishop of Oxford, and 
presented by him to the Press. Some of them were 
designed by Christoffel Van Dyck. Dr. Fell also em- 
ployed Peter Walpergen, a Dutch letter-cutter, to 
take charge of the Oxford type foundry. 

A Star Chamber decree of 1637 limited the number 
of type-founders in all of England to four, and John 
Grismand, Thomas Wright, Alexander Fifield, and 
Arthur Nicholls were appointed. A son of the last 
named, Nicholas Nicholls, in 1667 became ‘“‘letter- 
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founder to His Majesty’? Charles II, and it was he 
who in 1665 issued the first English specimen sheet. 

Joseph Moxon calls for mention here, not because 
of his type-founding, which from the specimens he 
published must have been worse than mediocre, but 
because he was the first to write at length on the 
subject. His Mechanick Exercises Applied to the Art of 
Printing, or the Doctrine of Handy-Works, published 
in 1683, gives a detailed description of a variety of 
trades, among them letter-cutting. The volumes were 
reprinted by the De Vinne Press for the Typothetae 
of the City of New York in 1896. 

The history of William Caslon may be said to be 
almost the history of English type-founding during 
the entire middle period of the eighteenth century. 
Born in 1696, Caslon began as a letter-founder in 
1720, under circumstances to be related in the next 
chapter. His types came into such general use in 
England as almost entirely to stop importation from 
the Continental foundries. He died in 1766. Caslon 
had three direct descendants who bore his name— 
son, grandson, and great-grandson, all of whom were 
also type-founders. The business he established is still 
continued as one of the representative English type 
foundries. John Baskerville is the other of the two 
great names in British type-founding history. After 
his death in 1775 his types and other materials were 
dispersed. 

Benjamin Franklin, first in so many things, was the 
first person to cast printing types, although only as 
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‘ 


‘sorts,’ in what is now the United States of America. 
When at the age of nineteen young Franklin was 
employed in Palmer’s printing office in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Close in London, he occasionally visited the 
type foundry of Thomas James, located near-by, and 
there observed how types were cast. After his return 
to America he became foreman of the printing shop 
of Samuel Keimer in Philadelphia, and finding the 
types much worn and the fonts in need of sorts, which 
when ordered from England were a long time in 
arriving, Franklin contrived a mold, used old types 
for punches, and cast new ones. 

Abel Buell, a silversmith of Killingworth, Connec- 
ticut, was the first American to make a systematic 
effort to cast types, and his first font, crude in execu- 
tion and design, was produced on April 1, 1769. The 
first type foundry to be permanently established was 
that of Christopher Sauer at Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, late in 1771 or early in 1772. 

Two Scotchmen named Archibald Binny and James 
Ronaldson established a foundry in Philadelphia in 
1796. David and George Bruce started as the pioneer 
type-founders in New York about 1814, their first 
specimen book appearing in 1815. David Bruce, Jr., 
invented in 1838 a type-casting machine which revo- 
lutionized the type-making industry. Type foundries 
were gradually established in the principal cities of 
the United States, and in 1892 most of them united 
in a common ownership under the name of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, which now largely 
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controls the business of type-founding in the United 
States and its dependencies. 

Apart from the fact that types are now cast by 
machine instead of by hand, only two important 
changes have come through five centuries of use— 
the point system, which relates to the size of the 
type body, and the lining system, which relates to the 
position of the type face upon the body. Originally 
type sizes were known by names, such as nonpareil, 
brevier, pica, etc. What such a system did not provide, 
but what was needed, was uniformity of nomencla- 
tures. Fournier, as is noted above, solved the problem 
of a better type classification by suggesting the point 
system which is now in use in the United States, 
having been adopted by the Type Founders’ Associa- 
tion in 1885. Because of the difference between the 
French and the American standards of measurement, 
however, the sizes are not interchangeable. By the 
second of the two changes, the lining system, type 
faces cast on uniform bodies are made to line at top 
and bottom. Theoretically the plan is admirable but 
artistically the result is not always happy. 

Typesetting by machinery took practical shape in 
men’s minds early in the nineteenth century. William 
Church took out the first patent in England in 1822. 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, of Baltimore, was the first to 
conceive the correct principle, which is to set and 
cast type in practically one operation. He took out 
his first patent in 1885, but it was not until 1886 that 
his invention was put to practical use in the office of 
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the New York Tribune. The Mergenthaler linotype 
machine casts, not separate types, but a line of types 
upon a single slug. A machine to cast single types 
was invented by Tolbert Lanston, of Washington, in 
1887. It is known as the Lanston monotype machine. 


CHAPTER XT 


TYPE FACES 


SUALLY when the invention of printing is 

| spoken of, what is really meant is the inven- 

tion of typography—printing from movable 

types. The first typographers designed their own let- 

ters, molded the types, made the ink—1in fact, per- 

formed all of the operations required to produce a 

printed page with the single exception of the manu- 
facture of the paper upon which it was printed. 

Civilization’s history is a record of successive steps 
of progress. Man in all his enterprises has proceeded 
from one stage to another by gradual processes, and 
the invention of typography is no exception to the 
rule. The pioneer typographers found books already 
in existence, books the pages of which had been 
produced not with type and press, but with pen and 
brush. But this process of reproducing manuscripts 
was laborious and expensive, and the task the typog- 
raphers set for themselves was to produce the equiva- 
lent of the written page more quickly and at reduced 
cost. 

I do not subscribe to the theory that John Guten- 
berg and other printers deliberately attempted to 
deceive the purchasers of their printed books into 
accepting them as manuscript books. The fact that 
their books were close imitations of manuscripts, to 
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my mind, is to be atribated to the common tendency 
to follow a beaten track. 

Gutenberg’s original type face was a Gothic letter, 
such as appeared in most of the manuscript books, 
and with it he printed the 42-Line Bible. He used 
another type face for another. book, the Catholicon or 
theological dictionary, printed from types which were 
Gothic in shape but possessing a Roman tendency— 
a “round Gothic,”’ one might say. It is not known cer- 
tainly which of these two books was produced first, 
but the weight of evidence seems to favor the Bible. 
The Gothic type face designed by Peter Schoeffer, 
Gutenberg’s successor, was an improvement upon 
Gutenberg’s Gothic. 

Adolph Rusch (the “R Printer”’ so-called) was the 
first printer to adopt an unmistakable, though crudely 
shaped, Roman letter, which he used to produce a 
book printed in Strasbourg in 1464. Sweynheym and 
Pannartz used a distinctly Roman type face, and the 
Speyer brothers did likewise; but it remained for 
Nicolaus Jenson to bring the Roman face to the per- 
fection that has been described in an earlier chapter. 

The early printers of France, Spain, Switzerland, 
and the Low Countries modeled their type designs 
upon those of Germany and Italy. William Caxton, 
the first to print in England, used type faces which 
marked a departure from both the Gothic and the 
Roman faces of his predecessors, but it cannot be 
said that from the point of view of legibility they were 
improvements, and happily they have not survived. 
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Next to the Roman, the first new type face that 
was to endure came in with the sixteenth century. 
Italy was again the scene, and the greatest of the 
Italian printers, Aldus Manutius, was its sponsor. 
The face was a sloping form of the Roman letter, 
but as designed for Aldus it had no sloping capitals; 
it was used by him with capitals of a height below 
that of the ascending lower-case letters. The oft- 
repeated statement that the design was suggested by 
the handwriting of Petrarch, the Italian poet, has no 
basis in fact. Aldus employed Francesco Raibolini 
(the painter “Il Francia’’), who had previously 
served him as a designer, to make the drawings for 
the new face, but the motif governing it was probably 
not original with either Aldus or Raibolini. There 
are extant manuscripts written in a sloping hand very 
similar to Italic which were produced earlier than 
1501, the year in which Aldus first made use of the 
type. 

In Italy the face was called “Aldino.” The Vene- 
tian Council gave Aldus the exclusive right to use 
the character, and the Holy See thrice confirmed the 
patent, but the design was nevertheless quite gen- 
erally pirated, particularly in other countries. Coming 
to the pirates out of Italy, they called it Ztalic, and by 
that name it has since been known. The slanting cap- 
itals of the face first appeared in a pirated edition of 
an Aldus book issued by a printer at Lyons, France, 
and were not adopted by the Aldine Press until fifty 
years after its founder’s death, although Aldus in 
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Nicolaus Jenson’s Roman type, originated at Venice in 1470. 
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his will, written only three weeks before he died in 
1515, made a specific request that his father-in-law 
“personally see to it that Iulio Campagnola perfect 
them by adding capitals for this type.” 

Updike designates the first sixty years of the six- 
teenth century as “the golden age of French typog- 
raphy.” During that period there lived and wrought 
Geofroy Tory; Claude Garamond, Tory’s pupil; 
Henri Estienne, founder of the famous family of 
printers of that name; his son Robert, probably the 
greatest scholar-printer who ever lived; Michel 
Vascosan; Simon de Colines; and others almost 
equally distinguished for notable productions. None 
of these great Frenchmen, however, with the single 
exception of Claude Garamond, can be said to have 
exercised any great impression upon the history of 
type design. Excepting Tory and Garamond, they 
were printers, not type-makers. Garamond was a 
master designer. He took the Romans and Italics of 
his predecessors and added grace and elegance to 
them, and although the product of his pen and pencil 
was limited to a few designs, soon his types were used 
by printers everywhere on the Continent. “Gara- 
mond’s Roman and Italics,’’ says Updike, “‘gave the 
Gothic character its death blow.’ Garamond’s career 
began early in the sixteenth century, and he was ac- 
tive until his death in 1561. 

No great name emerges from the mediocre level 
of European typographic history from shortly after 
Garamond’s death to the end of the sixteenth century 
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and throughout the whole of the seventeenth. During 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century the center 
of interest shifts to England, where William Caslon 
came to the rescue of the languishing art with a type 
design which, although not radically different from 
the letters then current, nevertheless marked an 
epoch in the history of printing. 

Before the rise of Caslon as a type-founder it was 
the habit of English printers to import their type from 
Holland. Reed states that at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century there was probably more Dutch 
type in England than there was English type. “The 
Dutch artists,” he adds, “appeared for the time to 
have the secret of the true shape of the Roman letter; 
their punches were more carefully finished, their mat- 
rices better justified, and their types of better metal, 
and better dressed, than any of which our country 
could boast.” 

John Watts, a London printer whose name will be 
familiar to many Americans because he was one of the 
employers of Benjamin Franklin when that active 
young American was working at his trade in London, 
took the initiative in a movement to correct this 
anomalous condition. It was he who suggested to 
Caslon that he become a letter-designer and type- 
founder, and he furnished one-fifth of the 500 pounds 
that was lent to Caslon by London printers to enable 
him to establish a foundry. Caslon’s success was in- 
stantaneous. “From 1720 to 1780,” says Timperley, 
“few works were printed with the types of any other 
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foundry, and the editions of that interval will bear 
a successful comparison with those of any period 
prior or subsequent for typographical regularity and 
general respectability of appearance.” 

Caslon’s first commission was to cut a font of 
Arabic. Then followed the modified Roman type face 
known by his name, first used in an edition of the 
works of John Selden published in 1726 by William 
Bowyer, a design which easily takes rank as the most 
popular type face ever produced. Caslon’s first type 
specimen sheet, issued in 1734, exhibited the Caslon 
Roman and Italic cut in fourteen different sizes, to- 
gether with other faces and a few “‘flowers.’’ Soon 
Caslon types were in use all over Europe and in the 
newly settled Colonies across the Atlantic. Updike 
says of Caslon’s types: “While he modeled his letters 
on Dutch types, they were much better; for he intro- 
duced into his fonts a quality of interest, a variety of 
design, and a delicacy of modeling which few Dutch 
types possessed. Dutch types were monotonous, but 


Caslon’s fonts were not so. . . . To say precisely how 
Caslon arrived at his effects is not simple, but he did 
so because he was an artist. . . . Furthermore, his 
types are thoroughly English . . . they are the result 


of a taste typically Anglo-Saxon, and represent to us 
the flowering of a sturdy English tradition in typog- 
raphy.” 

We must go back to France of the eighteenth 
century to mention the work of the brothers Fournier, 
whose contributions to type-making have already 
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been outlined. Pierre Simon Fournier (/e jeune), the 
more distinguished of the two, who sometimes re- 
versed the order of his given names, produced a 
decorated capital type face which was popular in his 
time, has lately been revived, and is at present enjoy- 
ing a merited popularity. 

John Baskerville, the second great name in English 
type-founding, was the only English designer who 
ever threatened Caslon’s supremacy. Baskerville was 
first a writing master and later a manufacturer of 
japanned articles—snuff boxes and the like—from 
the sale of which he amassed considerable wealth. He 
retired from this business to devote himself to print- 
ing. Not being able to obtain paper and type as he 
wanted them, he established in Birmingham a type 
foundry, paper mill, and printing office, and he also 
made his own printing ink. After seven years of 
experiments, Baskerville in 1757 produced his first 
book, which met with favor. It was severely plain in 
style, as were others of his books which followed it. 
Indeed, Baskerville seldom used ornamentation. 

In some quarters Baskerville’s work evoked en- 
thusiastic praise. “The typography of Baskerville,” 


said Dibdin, “is eminently beautiful. . . . He united, 
in a singularly happy manner, the elegance of Plantin 
with the clearness of the Elzevirs. . . . In his Italic 


letter, whether capital or small, he stands unrivalled; 

such elegance, freedom, and perfect symmetry being 

in vain to be looked for among the specimens of 

Aldus and Colinaeus.”’ Pollard, however, takes a 
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different view: “There is always a possibility that an 
enthusiast may be misguided; and the verdict of 
to-day is that this was the case with Baskerville, who 
naturally approached printing from the standpoint of 
his old occupation as a writing master, making his 
down-strokes thick and his up-strokes thin, with re- 
sults which his modern critics consider restless.” 
This, I believe, is rather severe criticism. Baskerville’s 
faces were not greatly different in design from those 
of Caslon. Updike quotes Pierre Fournier as saying: 
“His types are cut with much spirit, his Italic being 
the best in any foundry in England, though the Ro- 
man characters are a little too broad.” 

Benjamin Franklin was one of Baskerville’s patrons, 
his name appearing in the Virgil of 1757 as a sub- 
scriber for six copies. Franklin and Baskerville were 
in frequent correspondence. In 1760 Franklin wrote 
of an amusing prank he had played upon a Caslon 
enthusiast. This gentleman in discussing the two 
type-founders said that Baskerville’s types were so 
badly designed that it hurt his eyes to read them. 
Franklin produced a specimen sheet of Caslon types 
but with Caslon’s name torn off, with the remark 
that it was from Baskerville, and asked his caller to 
point out wherein the design was at fault. The caller 
unwittingly upset his own arguments to such a degree 
that Franklin saved him from the embarrassment of 
exposure. Baskerville continued to print until his 
death in 1775. 

The year of Baskerville’s death witnessed the entry 
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into typography of a new influence which from some 
points of view was to bear a striking similarity to 
that of Baskerville. Giambattista Bodoni, who had 
begun to print at Parma, Italy, in 1768, produced in 
that year a work entitled Epithalamia Exoticis Lin- 
guis Reddita, which attracted general attention be- 
cause it exhibited the alphabets of some twenty-five 
different languages. As a designer of type Bodoni did 
not pattern after any of the old-style designs but pro- 
duced a new and more condensed letter with a narrow, 
compressed face and longer ascenders and descenders. 
His type faces, though widely copied during and after 
his lifetime, later fell into disfavor but have been in 
recent times revived and extensively used. 

The change in typographic style that came with 
the passing of the eighteenth century was principally 
in the direction of deterioration. It reached its lowest 
level, particularly in America, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Seemingly everything that was 
bad in design was applied to type. The desire appar- 
ently was to make the shape of the letter different, 
without regard to the artistic result. It is said that 
one type-founder’s specimen book exhibited 750 dif- 
ferent shapes of alphabets. 

A sharp revulsion was inevitable, and it came under 
the influence of William Morris at the Kelmscott 
Press in England and of Will Bradley at the Wayside 
Press in America. Both worked at about the same 
time but from strikingly different points of view. 
Decoration was the prevailing note of Morris’ re- 
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markable craftsmanship; to him every page was a 
typographic picture. Bradley worked along more 
simple lines. He produced few books, his work being 
principally confined to stationery, pamphlets, book- 
lets, etc. He followed usually the Colonial style in 
composition, in which a single face, a Roman (or a 
Roman and Italic combined, to which was sometimes 
added a touch of black letter), was made to serve. 
Although Morris designed types and Bradley for a 
considerable time was connected in an important 
capacity with the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, the chief distinction of neither came from the 
creation of type faces. It was through their work in 
showing how type should be used that they exercised 
a lasting influence upon typography. 

These modern times have produced a man, how- 
ever, who, in addition to being a printer of distinction, 
takes a high place in the ranks of type-designers, par- 
ticularly of display types. He is Frederic W. Goudy, 
whose facility in producing beautiful alphabets is a 
constant source of remark. His work is too familiar to 
require extended description and too recent for ade- 
quate appraisal, which can come only with the passing 
of time. There can be no ground, however, on which 
to take issue with the assertion that Goudy’s influence 
upon the history of typography will be enduring. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE STORY OF ENGRAVING 


HE first wood-engravers, like the first paper- 
makers and the first printers from movable 
types, were Orientals. Thomas Francis Carter 
in The Invention of Printing in China gives the date 
of the first known engraving as 770, but although he 
believes the art originated in China, this eighth- 
century block was engraved in Japan. The print 
made from it was one of a million charms ordered 
by the Empress Shotoku to ward off a smallpox 
epidemic. Specimens of the charms are still preserved 
and are well authenticated. “For a century and a 
half before the making of the first block-printed 
charms,” says Professor Carter, “Japan had been 
undergoing a process of complete transformation 
under the influence of China. A steady succession of 
Buddhist missionaries from China poured into Japan, 
and a steady succession of Japanese students went 
to China for study and on their return brought about 
sweeping changes in the customs of their native land, 
bringing Japan gradually abreast of what was then 
the world’s most cultured country.” It was during 
this counter movement, Professor Carter believes, 
that the Japanese learned from the Chinese how to 

print from engraved blocks. 
A discovery of great importance to the history of 
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printing and engraving was made in the Chinese 
province of Kansu, on the border of the desert of 
Turkestan, in 1900. Near the city of Tun-kuang are 
what are called the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas. 
In one of these was discovered a sealed chamber which 
on being opened yielded, along with several thousand 
manuscripts, four books, one of them with folded 
leaves and three in roll form, all printed from engraved 
blocks. One of the prints, done in the ninth century, 
is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. In the 
colophon of one of the books, which is now in the 
British Museum, is the statement: “Printed on May 
11, 868, by Wang Chieh, for free general distribution, 
in order in deep reverence to perpetuate the memory 
of his parents,’ which designates it as the world’s old- 
est book. In the chamber were found also several 
scores of prints, from engraved blocks. The fact that 
the recovered manuscripts are dated from 406 to 997, 
and the further fact that no reference occurs in Japan- 
ese history to engraving or printing prior to 987, 
form the basis for Professor Carter’s belief that en- 
graving in China antedated that in Japan. 

In Europe the goldsmiths were the first engravers. 
They used metal exclusively, but it was only a step 
from metal to wood. “The goldsmiths,” says George 
E. Woodberry in 4 History of Wood Engraving, 
“were the only persons who had by them all the 
means for taking an impression—the engraved metal 
plate, iron tools, burnishers for rubbing off a proof, 
blackened oil, and paper which they used for tracing 
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their designs.” W. J. Linton gives it as his opinion 
that some of the first engraving for printing purposes 
was done on metal and that it was engravers who 
made the change in the material used. 

Passavant is authority for the statement that as 
early as the twelfth century stamps were used for 
initials in manuscripts and that prints so made have 
been preserved in Munich. Linton found illuminated 
manuscripts in which there was an “admixture of 
stencil and stamp.” 

There is a record of a lawsuit in Bruges from which 
it is evident that wood-cutters were at work there 
before the year 1400. Another early record which has 
been preserved is an inventory of the possessions of 
Jean de Hinsberg, Bishop of Liége (1419-1455), and 
his sister, a nun in the Convent of Bethany, near 
Thechlin, two entries in which are as follows: Unum 
instrumentum ad imprimendas scripturas et ymagines 
(one instrument for printing writings and pictures); 
and Novem printe lignee ad imprimendas ymagines 
cum quatuordecim aliis lapideis printis (nine wooden 
blocks for printing pictures and fourteen other stone 
blocks). 

It is more than likely that much of the first engrav- 
ing on wood was done to mark the outlines of playing 
cards which were afterwards filled in in color by hand. 
Mention of a Kartenmacher (card-maker) appears in 
the records of a convent situated at Augsburg, Ger- 
many, in 1418. The well-known print of the Brussels 
Madonna is dated 1418, which date Linton questions. 
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The oldest known dated print made from a wood- 
engraving in existence, dated 1423, was found pasted 
inside the cover of a manuscript in the library of a 
convent at Buxheim, near Memmingen, in Suabia, 
about fifty miles from Augsburg. It is now in the 
Rylands Library in Manchester, England. It depicts 
St. Christopher bearing the Christ Child across a 
stream. The print was colored by hand. 

The block books, so-called because each page was 
printed from a single block of wood, were, of course, 
the work of wood-cutters. Few block books have sur- 
vived, and no facts of their production, such as date or 
name of place or engraver or printer, are known. 

John Gutenberg, the first printer, made no use of 
wood-engravings to embellish his type-printed pages. 
It remained for two of his disciples and successors, 
Peter Schoeffer at Mainz and Albert Pfister at Bam- 
berg, to lead in the use of woodcuts, and singularly 
their example was not followed until some years after 
they had set it. 

Peter Schoeffer made only decorative use of wood- 
cuts. The first of the books from his Press in which 
they appear possesses the additional distinction of 
being the first printed book to bear a date and the first 
book printed in more than one color. It is the Psalter 
printed at Mainz in 1457. The initial letter of the 
first chapter is a magnificently decorated capital 
“B” printed in blue and red. Much speculation as to 
how it was printed, whether by successive impressions 
on the press or by impressions rubbed by hand, has 
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Page from the Apocalypsis, a block book, showing the earliest form of wood- 
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been indulged in by writers in the bibliographical 
field, but without definitely settling the matter. 
Schoeffer printed a number of other books in which 
engraved initials appear. 

Four years after Peter Schoeffer showed the way, 
Albert Pfister, at Bamberg, made the first use of wood- 
cuts to illustrate the text of a type-printed book. On 
February 4, 1461, Pfister produced the first of two 
editions of Boner’s Edelstein, a collection of German 
fables, in which there are 101 small illustrations 
crowded into 28 leaves, Pfister printed seven picture 
books, two with and five without dates; in the four 
books there are 201 cuts. 

Some details have been preserved of the engravers 
who worked with the first printers, but the record is 
scanty and not clear. Sometimes, as we have seen, the 
printers made their blocks serve several purposes. A 
portrait of a personage or a map of a city in one book 
might do duty over a totally different caption in 
another book. Sometimes even the duplication oc- 
curred in the same book. Many blocks traveled from 
one shop and from one city to another. 

Ginther Zainer, Augsburg’s first printer, saw, as 
few of his contemporaries seemed to see, the oppor- 
tunity afforded by pictures to make type printing 
more effective, but he had difficulty in getting along 
with the makers of the blocks. It is on record that a 
guild of wood-engravers opposed the admission of 
Zainer and John Schissler, another printer, to the 
privileges of a burgess, and that the two printers were 
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able to obtain the privilege only after intercession 
with the magistrate in their behalf by the powerful 
Abbot of SS. Ulrich and Afra, Melchior of Stamham, 
an ecclesiastic who took a special interest in the new 
art of typography. By the terms of the compromise 
effected, Zainer and Schissler agreed to obtain their 
woodcuts from the members of the guild. There is a 
pronounced inferiority in the cuts in Zainer’s early 
work in Augsburg, owing doubtless to the fact that he 
did the cutting himself or employed amateurs to do it. 

Ulrich Zell printed at Cologne a book entitled 
Horologium Devotionis, containing 36 cuts of scenes 
from the life of Christ, which bears no date but is as- 
cribed to 1470. Probably about the same year Jodoc 
Pflanzmann printed at Augsburg the first illustrated 
German Bible. Each book in the Bible, which is un- 
dated, is headed by a small cut in outline which was 
intended to be filled in by a colorist. Giinther Zainer’s 
first illustrated book with a date (1471) was a transla- 
tion of Jacobus de Voragine’s Legenda Aurea, contain- 
ing 234 cuts. It was soon followed by others; of Zain- 
er’s total of about a hundred books, at least twenty 
were illustrated. John Sensenschmidt printed at Nu- 
remberg in 1472 a German Bible containing large 
initial letters into which illustrations were introduced. 

The best-known book other than a Bible to be 
issued in Germany with wood blocks which actually 
attempted to illustrate the text was Breydenbach’s 
Pilgrimage, printed by Erhard Reuwich at Mainz in 
1486. It is a folio book of 148 leaves, five of which are 
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extended by additions pasted on them to show large 
maps, the map of Venice being 641% inches in length. 
There are two views occupying two pages each, nine 
other illustrations, and two initials; there occur also 
spaces for other woodcuts not filled in. The book was 
written by Bernhard von Breydenbach, a Canon of 
the Cathedral of Mainz. In 1483 he led a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land in which were included two mem- 
bers of the nobility and Erhard Reuwich, a painter. 
On Breydenbach’s return he wrote an account of his 
travels and employed Reuwich to illustrate it. 
Reuwich made the drawings but probably did not 
engrave the blocks. He may not have been the 
actual printer of the book either, but he superintended 
the work through all its stages and is credited with its 
production. | 

In addition to its priority Breydenbach’s Pilgrim- 
age is notable as signalizing an important develop- 
ment in engraving, that of cross-hatching, that is, the 
crossing of lines to indicate degrees of light and shade. 
William Morris said the Pilgrimage contained the 
best-executed illustrations to be found in any early 
book. It was one of the first books to contain engrav- 
ings that could be definitely connected with the name 
of the artist responsible for them, the first to attempt 
to represent persons and places in a lifelike way, and 
the first with folding illustrations. 

The first book to contain work by a known engraver 
is an edition of Ptolemy printed by Arnold Buckinck 
at Rome in 1478. It contains maps engraved by Con- 
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Illustration from Breydenbach’s Pilgrimage. Printed by Erhard Reuwich, Mainz, 
1486. The earliest book to show engravings with cross-hatching. 
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rad Sweynheym, who died before the book was com- 
pleted. 

Anthony Koberger of Nuremberg issued in 1491 
another great illustrated book, Stephan’s Schatzbe- 
halter, containing 96 full-page illustrations designed 
by Michael Wohlgemuth, master and teacher of 
Albert Durer, some of which Wohlgemuth signed with 
hishinitiale Wee 

So far as quantity is concerned, the real era of 
production in wood-engraving was marked by the 
appearance in 1493 of the “Nuremberg Chronicle,” 
some details of the illustrations in which are given in 
an earlier chapter. Michael Wohlgemuth and his step- 
son, William Pleydenwurff, made the drawings but 
not, as is sometimes said, the cuts. Albert Durer may 
have had a ’prentice hand in some of the drawings. 
They are not of a high standard of quality. 

The ‘Nuremberg Chronicle” records on leaf 285 
the discovery of the country that was later named 
America, awarding the honor of sharing in it to 
Martin Behaim, a citizen of Nuremberg, to whose 
memory a statue was subsequently erected. Behaim 
was a geographer and navigator of greater preten- 
sions than recent investigation seems to justify, but 
he is entitled to a place in history because he was the 
originator of the first terrestrial globe, depicting the 
earth’s land and water. It is still in existence. The 
statement is made in the “Chronicle” that an expedi- 
tion was sent in 1483 by Juan II, King of Portugal, in 
galleys under the command of Diego Cano, a Portu- 
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Illustration from the “Nuremberg Chronicle.” Printed by Anthony Koberger, 
Nuremberg, 1493. Illustrating the rude vigor of early German engraving. 
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guese, and Martin Behaim of Nuremberg, to sail 
across the seas; that eventually they reached the New 
World and after twenty-six months made a safe re- 
turn. In the manuscript of the “Chronicle,” which 
has been preserved, the passage relating to Behaim 
appears as a marginal addition, for which he is be- 
lieved to have been responsible. 

Italy’s best-known illustrated book of the fifteenth 
century is Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, 
printed by Aldus Manutius at Venice in 1499, re- 
ferred to in a previous chapter. Its author leads his 
heroine through woods peopled with strange beasts 
along paths in which they are guided by nymphs to 
the court of a queen. This gave opportunity for a wide 
variety of illustrations, which are divided as follows: 
86 relate to mythology and history, 54 represent pro- 
cessions and emblematic figures, 36 are architectural 
and ornamental subjects; and 16 are statues and 
vases. The illustrations, with few exceptions, are un- 
marked, the exceptions carrying a small “b.” They 
are, as a rule, of high quality, so high, indeed, that 
the names of most of the well-known artists of the 
time have been associated with them, but in no case 
with definite authority. 

An effect known as criblé was introduced about the 
end of the fifteenth century. A block so engraved 
looks as if it had been shot full of small holes. Criblé 
for which probably metal and not wood was used, 
began to disappear with the introduction and per- 
fection of cross-hatching. It was but little used in the 
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Illustration from the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. 
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sixteenth century, when wood-engraving reached a 
high level which has never been surpassed. 

Wood-engraving is now done with a graver, or bu- 
rin, as it is usually called. The modern engraver makes 
his incisions away, as with a plow, from himself, and 
the end of the grain of the block forms his printing 
surface. The early wood-cutters, however, used an 
ordinary knife, which they drew toward themselves, 
and they worked on the side of the block instead of 
the end. Until the publication of Breydenbach’s 
Pilgrimage they attempted nothing in the way of 
light and shade. Every part of the block cut away 
appears white, every part left uncut appears black. 

No great change came into the art until the advent 
in England of Thomas Bewick (1753-1828), who in- 
troduced, to indicate tone and color, “‘white lines”’ on 
a black background. He was not the first to use the 
method; it appears in fifteenth-century German metal 
cuts; but not until Bewick’s use of it was it followed 
by general adoption. He was responsible also for the 
introduction of the burin and the transfer of the en- 
graved printing surface from the side to the end of 
the block. This latter innovation was an advance 
technically, but it had the disadvantage of limiting 
the size of the block. This disability was met about 
1860 by Charles Wells in England, who invented a 
system of compounding by which many small blocks 
were joined together into a single large one. Wells’ 
invention made the introduction of wood-engraving 
into the newspaper field a practicality. 
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In the early stages of wood-engraving the artist 
drew his design with pen or pencil upon the block, 
and the engraver cut away the parts not covered by it. 
When the brush came into play and delicately shaded 
effects were demanded, the work became more com- 
plicated and a higher order of engraving skill was 
required, for the reason that the cutter destroyed the 
design as he worked. Since the introduction of photog- 
raphy it is the practice to photograph the design upon 
the block, so that now the engraver can work upon 
the photographed block with the original constantly 
before him for guidance. 

Inasmuch as this chapter has to do with the 
engraving of relief plates only, the next step to be 
considered is the photo-mechanical processes. In the 
making of printing plates by photo-engraving the 
etching is done with chemicals in combination with 
photography. The surface of the sensitized plate is 
exposed through a glass screen on which lines are 
crossed at right angles, the density of the lines vary- 
ing according to the requirements of the paper upon 
which the engraving is to be printed. When the plate 
is etched, the acid attacks the minute areas of the 
plate that were not protected by the dots on the 
screen through which the exposure to the light was 
made, the dots so protected remaining in relief. 

The idea of making light and chemicals do the 
work previously done by the burin in the hand of a 
craftsman seems first to have occurred to Joseph 
Nicéphore Niepce, of Chalons-sur-Saone, France, as 
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early as 1818. Daguerre’s invention in 1839 of the 
daguerreotype, a picture made in a camera on a 
copper plate, was a further advance toward photo- 
engraving. Various experiments followed in different 
countries by several people: Gillot in Paris, Talbot in 
England, Von Egloffstein and Ives in Philadelphia, the 
Leggos in Montreal, and Horgan in New York. The 
New York Daily Graphic for December 2, 1873, con- 
tained a halftone by William A. Leggo printed litho- 
graphically, the first to appear in a newspaper. 
Frederic E. Ives made the first halftone relief print- 
ing plate at Cornell University in 1878. 

The lines of the screen in the first lithographic half- 
tone all ran in the same direction; the exposure, there- 
fore, was not made through a cross-line screen. The 
making of halftone plates with cross-line screens by 
the process patented by Frederic E. Ives of Philadel- 
phia began in 1881, although Ives’ patents were not 
taken out until 1885-6. Meisenbach in Germany, often 
credited with the invention of the halftone process, 
did not begin until 1883. Ives’ work in trichromatic 
halftone printing also began in 1881. William Kurtz 
of New York did much to perfect three-color printing 
and photography in colors. 

Long runs of presswork are seldom made from en- 
gravings, but from electrotypes. Experiments leading 
to the discovery of the principle of the electrotyping 
process began early in the nineteenth century and 
came to fruition about 1840. The record is somewhat 
obscure. The names usually associated with the inven- 
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tion are Professor Jacobi of St. Petersburg, Thomas 
Spencer of Liverpool, J. C. Jordain of London, and 
Joseph A. Adams of New York. 

Stereotyping was of earlier origin, having been in- 
vented by William Ged (1690-1749) of Edinburgh, 
who began to experiment in 1725. David Bruce 
brought stereotyping to America in 1812. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PAPER 


HE invention of paper-making antedated that 
of printing from movable types, and in the 
history of printing it is second in importance 
only to typography. There could not be much success- 
ful printing without paper, although several other 
materials had previously served for the arts of record. 
Early in the history of civilization men made records 
upon leaves and the white inner bark of trees, and 
later they found a method of preparing from a reed 
found on the banks of the rivers flowing into the 
Mediterranean Sea a substance that offered a satisfy- 
ing and durable writing surface. This material they 
called papyrus, from the name of the reed itself, and 
its serviceability is attested by the fact that many 
specimens, some of them thousands of years old, still 
exist. Later still came parchment, made from the skins 
of young animals, which is still used. 

These various stages are reflected in the nomencla- 
ture of the printing craft. Folio is Latin for “leaf.” 
The bark of the lime tree was called liber, which is 
also the Latin for “‘book’’; our word came from the 
Anglo-Saxon boc (beech tree). “Volume” comes from 
the Latin volumen, a roll; and “parchment” from 
Pergamus, the name of the country of its origin. 

The invention of paper-making, like that of print- 
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ing from movable types, has to be credited to the 
Chinese. Ts’ai Lun, who was born in the first century, 
seems indisputably to be entitled to the honor of the 
invention. Paper is next heard of as being used by the 
Arabians at Bagdad and Samarkand in the eighth 
century and by the Moors in Spain in the twelfth 
century. 

From Spain the art of paper-making spread over 
Europe. France seems to have been the first country 
to adopt it, for there is a record of a mill at Hérault 
in 1190. The year 1276 is usually given as the date of 
the introduction of paper-making into Italy. It 
occurred at Fabriano, which is the great name in 
early Italian paper history. Several mills, owned by 
separate individuals or firms, were operated there. 

Ulman Stromer was the first known German paper- 
maker, although not the first person to make paper in 
Germany. Stromer began in 1360 to write the first 
work on paper-making, and some years after that 
date, probably in 1390, he began to make paper at 
Nuremberg. Munsell says of him: “‘He employed two 
rollers, which set eighteen stampers in motion; but 
when he would add another roller, he was opposed by 
the Italians whom he employed, who would not con- 
sent to the enlarging of his manufacture; but they 
were imprisoned by the magistrates, when they sub- 
mitted, renewing their oaths.” 

Wynken de Worde in De Proprietatibus Rerum, a 
book printed by him at Westminster in 1495, makes 
mention of England’s first paper-maker. The reference 
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is to John Tate the younger, the elder being Lord 
Mayor of London. Tate’s establishment, which was 
known as the Sele Mill, was located at Stevenage, 
Hertfordshire. James Whatman was England’s best- 
known paper-maker. He learned the art while in the 
diplomatic service in Holland, began his work at 
Maidstone in 1760-5, and rose to great eminence. 

William Rittenhouse was the first paper-maker to 
set up in America. In 1690, with four partners, he 
built a mill on the banks of a stream called Paper 
Mill Run, which emptied into Wissahickon Creek in 
Germantown, now incorporated in Philadelphia. The 
partners were William Bradford, the printer, Robert 
Turner, Thomas Tresse, and Samuel Carpenter. 
Carpenter, Turner, and Tresse were men of wealth 
whose function was to furnish the capital required. 
Rittenhouse was a Hollander, born at Broich, near 
Mulheim, in 1644. Although a practical paper-maker, 
he was also a Mennonite minister and later became 
the first bishop of that sect in America. Rittenhouse 
eventually became sole owner of the paper mill. It 
was destroyed by a freshet in 1701 and rebuilt the fol- 
lowing year. The site is now a part of Fairmount Park. 
William De Wees built the second paper mill in Amer- 
ica near-by on the Wissahickon Creek in 1710. 

A paper mill was established at Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, but when or by whom is not known. William 
Bradford, who in the meantime had removed from 
Philadelphia to New York, bought it in 1728 and 
conducted it for a number of years. 
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The first paper mill in New England was started in 
Boston in 1728, ninety years after the first Press had 
been set up by Stephen Daye for the widow Glover at 
Cambridge, just across the Charles River. The under- 
taking involved a number of names celebrated in 
Americanhistory : Daniel Henchman, bookbinder, pub- 
lisher, and bookseller; Thomas Hancock, Henchman’s 
son-in-law, also a bookseller and stationer and uncle of 
John Hancock of Revolutionary fame; Benjamin 
Faneuil; Gillam Phillips; and Henry Deving. Deving 
was the first superintendent. He was later succeeded 
by Jeremiah Smith, who in 1741 became sole pro- 
prietor of the mill. 

Paper has been described as “‘an aqueous deposit 
of cellulose.” Cellulose is vegetable fiber, the basis of 
the woody structure of plants. Its chief commercial 
sources for paper-making are certain kinds of pulped 
wood and linen and cotton rags. After a grinding or 
cutting and cleansing process by which the fiber is 
reduced to tiny particles, it is suspended in water, the 
fluid being of the consistency and appearance of milk. 
A flat wire mold is dipped into and below the surface 
of the fluid; when it is raised, the water runs off, 
leaving a thin coating upon the surface of the mold, 
which when dried and pressed becomes a sheet of 
paper. The fluid in its original state is about 98 per 
cent water and two per cent fiber. 

For nearly seventeen hundred years after Ts’ai Lun 
invented paper-making, it was produced practically 
as he made it. Improvements were effected in the 
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methods of cleaning and cutting, or “stamping,” 
the rags, but until the end of the eighteenth century 
every paper-maker dipped his molds and made his 
sheets by hand. 

In 1798 Louis Robert, a clerk in the employ of the 
Didots at the Essonne Paper Mills in France, in- 
vented a machine to replace hand labor. Political 
troubles prevented development of the invention at 
home, and it was taken to England, where Henry and 
Sealy Fourdrinier, prominent stationers and paper 
manufacturers, purchased it. They continued experi- 
menting and in 1803 erected a machine at Frogmore, 
Hertfordshire, which successfully produced a sheet of 
paper. Their name and not that of Louis Robert has 
always been associated with the machine, but there 
is not in this all the injustice there seems. Although 
Robert furnished the idea, the Fourdriniers carried it 
through to practicability and ruined themselves finan- 
cially in the process. They stated before Parliament in 
1807 that they had spent 60,000 pounds which for 
those days was a large sum. It was not until 1815 
that paper was manufactured by machine in France. 

The watermarking of paper is a European device; 
the Orientals do not practice it. The earliest known 
date of the use of watermarks is 1282. The first 
Fabriano mark appeared in 1293. For a time each 
sheet bore the full name of the maker and the date 
of its manufacture; later only initials were used, and 
these gave way to designs of birds, fishes, flowers, 
armorial bearings, etc. John Tate’s design was an 
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eight-pointed star within a double circle. Sometimes 
the design indicated its user, as, for instance, the 
crossed keys or cardinal’s hat in high ecclesiastical 
circles. Occasionally it illustrated a sentiment: Henry 
VIII of England expressed his hatred for the Pope by 
a watermark in the royal stationery of a hog with a 
mitre. At the time of the downfall of Charles I the 
mark of the royal arms was replaced by the familiar 
cap and bells; this was called “foolscap,”’ and the 
term was later used to designate a particular size of 
sheet. 

Until the middle of the eighteenth century all paper 
molds were made by stretching fine wires side by side 
over a wooden frame. The paper produced on a mold 
so made is marked by the wires and is known as “laid”’ 
paper. In 1750 John Baskerville devised a mold in 
which the wire covering is woven on a loom in the 
same manner as cloth. Its product is known as ‘‘wove”’ 
paper. 

Surface finish is the quality by which grades of 
paper are commonly designated. “Machine finish” 
is the ordinary finish imparted to a sheet during its 
passage through the machine. “Antique finish”’ is a 
rougher surface. The materials from which antique- 
finish paper is made are specially selected, and the 
pressure of the rolls of the machine upon the sheet is 
lessened; the result is a soft, bulky texture which 
takes relief printing impression easily. “Supercalen- 
dered”’ paper has been passed after leaving the ma- 
chine between rolls that subject it to pressure and 
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thereby smooth and harden and in a sense polish it. 
“Coated”’ paper is made by covering the sheet as it 
comes from the machine with a coating of white clay 
which fills up all the inequalities and gives a smooth, 
hard, polished surface. 


GHAR CER DEX. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRINTING PRESS 


HERE are three possible methods of applying 

the power needed to make printed impres- 

sions: one is by rubbing; the second, by a 

squeeze, or “dwell,” and the third, by a rotary device, 

such as a roller. All three have been employed in 
printing. 

The Chinese, the pioneer printers, used the first 
method. They printed from blocks, two pages at a 
time, on paper of light texture, and the pressure was 
applied with a brush or a rubber like the Japanese 
“baren.”’ The leaf was then folded with the blank 
pages inside the fold, and the binding was done with 
the loose edges inward. Old Chinese books have the 
appearance of a present-day volume with uncut edges. 

The second method came into vogue when block- 
book printing began in Europe. The first European 
printer, whoever he may have been, found ready to 
hand a press with which to print. It was the wooden 
cider press, operated by a screw and lever. Through 
the center of the screw was a hole into which the lever 
was inserted. The head of the screw pointed down- 
ward, and as the screw was turned, it pushed against 
the platen and applied the necessary pressure on the 
form beneath it. The press reached from floor to ceil- 
ing and thus had the necessary strength and stability. 
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Willem Janszoon Blaeu (1571-1638), a map-maker 
of Amsterdam, Holland, is commonly credited with 
having made the first improvements in the printiig 
press, although the record as to just what they were 
is not definite. If the early printers had been content 
to wait a long time for improvements, their successors 
were equally slow in adopting them. Joseph Moxon, 
writing in 1683, said: ‘There are two sorts of Presses 
in use, viz.: the old fashion and the new fashion; the 
old fashion is generally used here in England, but I 
think for no other reason than because many Press- 
men have scarce reason enough to distinguish between 
an excellently improved invention, and a makeshift 
slovenly contrivance, practised in the minority of this 
Art.”’ A hundred years more seem to have brought 
little change in this condition, for in the History of 
the Origin and Progress of Printing, by Philip Luc- 
kombe, published in 1770, we read: “There are two 
sorts of presses in use; the old and the new-fashioned 
press; the old sort till a few years ago were the only 
ones used in England.” 

As the eighteenth century drew to a close, a number 
of inventors in Europe and America, none of whom 
was a printer, began to grapple with the problem of 
further improvements in press construction. Cne of 
these was Adam Ramage, who in 1796 began to build 
presses in Philadelphia. Ramage introduced a triple- 
thread, rapid-motion screw which increased speed and 
production. He lived until 1850. Contemporary with 
Ramage in America, a titled Englishman was im- 
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proving press design in England. He was Charles, 
third Earl of Stanhope (1753-1816), scientist, in- 
ventor, and mathematician. Stanhope’s press, which 
came out in 1800, was made entirely of iron. It took 


Wooden hand press worked by lever and screw. With but little improvement it 
was used from the beginning of printing until the end of the eighteenth century. 


a full sheet and incorporated a number of other 
improvements. Stanhope made further contributions 
to printing by devising a system of logotypes and 
improving the method of stereotyping. 
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George Clymer (1754-1834) developed in Phila- 
delphia early in the nineteenth century a press he 
called the “Columbian” which did away entirely with 
the screw, substituting for it a series of compound 


Iron hand press worked by lever and toggle joint; invented in 1829. 


levers which multiptied the pull of the operator. Cly- 
mer went to London in 1817 and built presses there 
until his death. The Columbian press was larger and 
stronger than the Stanhope and could be worked with 
greater ease. 
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The hand-lever press took its final form in 1829, 
when Samuel Rust patented what he christened the 
Washington hand press, by which name it is still 
known. The pressure upon the form is applied by 
straightening and thereby elongating, with a pull of a 
lever, a toggle-jointed bar. Rust, however, was not the 
first to apply the toggle joint to a printing press. 
Peter Smith, an American connected with R. Hoe 
and Company, had used it in 1822, and he had pirated 
the idea from John J. Wells, by whom it was origi- 
nated. The principle is simple and seems only a step 
removed from that of the screw, but the step took 
four hundred years to develop. 

William Nicholson (1753-1815), an English author 
and inventor, is the first on record to devise a work- 
able design for a printing machine driven by power. 
Nicholson conceived not only a cylinder but a rotary 
press as well. His patent specifications were issued on 
April 29, 1799. Wilson and Grey, authors of 4 Prac- 
tical Treatise upon Modern Printing Machinery and 
Letterpress Printing, give their endorsement to the 
statement that Nicholson’s specifications ‘embraced 
more original ideas than any other single patent ap- 
plicable to printing that was ever granted.” His ideas, 
however, ingenious as they were, never were put to 
practical use, and he died in a debtors’ prison. 

It remained for Friedrich Koenig (1775-1833), a 
Saxon ex-printer who went to England in 1806, to 
produce the first practicable power printing machine. 
Koenig had visited various Continental cities in an 
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unsuccessful effort to raise the capital needed to put 
into effect his ideas for a power press. After a period 
of similar discouragement in London he secured the 
active interest of Thomas Bensley, one of the city’s 
prominent printers. Bensley invested in the enter- 
prise and induced others to do so. The result was the 
completion in 1811 of the first cylindrical printing 
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Stop-cylinder power press, in which the cylinder stops while the type bed recip- 
rocates; invented in 1814. 


machine. At first it was generally scoffed at, but when 
in 1814 two of the Koenig presses were erected in the 
plant of the London Times, it was conceded that a 
new principle in printing had been definitely estab- 
lished. 

Koenig was greatly assisted by the interest and 
support of John Walter (2d) who at the time was 
the publisher of the Times. As often happens, the pro- 
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posal to substitute power for manual labor met with 
the opposition of the workmen. Ten years before they 
had made trouble over a similar project, and this 
had caused Walter to conduct Koenig’s experiments 
in a separate building under conditions of the utmost 
secrecy. The dénouement is thus related by Walter’s 
biographer: 


The night on which this curious machine [the printing 
press] was first brought into use was one of great anxiety 
and even alarm. The suspicious pressmen were directed to 
wait for expected news from the Continent. It was about 
six o'clock in the morning when Mr. Walter went into the 
press-room and astonished its occupants by telling them 
that the Times was already printed by steam; that if they 
attempted violence there was a force ready to suppress it; 
but that if they were peaceable, their wages should be 
continued to every one of them till similar employment 
could be procured; a promise which was no doubt faith- 
fully performed; and having so said, he distributed several 
copies amongst them. Thus was this most hazardous en- 
terprise undertaken and successfully carried through, and 
printing by steam on an almost gigantic scale given to 
the world. 


The “gigantic scale” was 1,100 copies per hour. 

In building the Times press Koenig had been aided 
by a fellow countryman, Andrew F. Bauer. They 
made an attempt to follow it with a perfecting press, 
their patent being dated December 24, 1814, but it 
did not prove successful in operation. In 1815 the two 
returned to Germany, where near the city of Wurz- 
burg they established a printing-press factory which 
is still in existence. 
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One baffling obstacle to progress that confronted 
every printing-press inventor was the problem of ink 
distribution. Padded ink balls gave a good result, but 
they were slow of operation. Inking by roller was 
evidently the proper system, but the covering of the 
roller had necessarily to carry a seam where the ends 
were joined, and this seam made a bad streak across 
the form. Stanhope, Nicholson, Koenig—in fact, all 
the inventors who were producing printing presses— 
attacked the problem but failed to solve it. A London 
printer named Forster finally arrived at a solution. 
He had observed that decorators of porcelain used for 
printing upon its surface a substance made of glue 
and treacle, and enlisting the aid of an engineer named 
Dorkin, he evolved in 1810 a metal roller covered with 
a composition that distributed printing ink success- 
fully. Baxter is the name of the inventor of composi- 
tion rollers cast in molds. R. Harrild, his apprentice 
and son-in-law, established in London the first firm 
of printer’s-roller makers. 

Job presses were invented early in the nineteenth 
century. At first they were designed for operation 
by foot power. A man bearing the appropriate name 
of Daniel Treadwell, of Boston, took out the first 
American patent on a device of this kind in 1826, but 
it did not come into general use. Samuel Ruggles, also 
of Boston, had better success with a press for which he 
began to apply for patents in 1840, but his press was 
predestined to ultimate failure because the form had 
to be placed in it upside down. The correct job-press 
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operating principle was definitely established with the 
award of a patent in 1850 to George P. Gordon of 
New York. So universal was the adoption of the press 
made by Gordon that his name came in time to be a 
common designation applied to job presses generally. 

A distinct type of platen press, known as the 
“Universal” or “Colt’s Armory,” was invented by 
Merritt Gally (1839-1916) of New York, a former 
printer and an inventor active in several different 
fields. This press is heavier than the Gordon type and 
consequently slower. It has been extensively used for 
the production of fine work in all parts of the world. 

The first cylinder presses were used exclusively in 
newspaper offices. A power press invented by Isaac 
Adams of Boston in 1830 and named after him came 
into very general use in job offices during the middle 
period of the nineteenth century, but it was not a 
cylinder press. The bed was moved up and down by 
power, and the impression was made against the pla- 
ten from below, the sheets being controlled by tapes. 
It was long believed that cylinder presses could not 
be made to meet the requirements of fine book work. 
At the first national gathering of employing printers, 
held in New York in 1866, a committee appointed to 
consider the matter rendered a report to that effect. 

Koenig’s first power press was a stop-cylinder, with 
three stops during each revolution, during one of 
which the bed reciprocated. ‘The second press Koenig 
erected carried a drum cylinder with a flattened side 
which permitted return of the bed without stopping 
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the cylinder. The two-revolution press was invented 
by an English press manufacturer, D. Napier, who 
took out patents covering a number of improvements 
between 1825 and 1830. The cylinder on the two- 
revolution press is smaller and therefore speedier. It is 
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Two-revolution press, in which the cylinder rises and makes a second complete 
turnover while the type bed reciprocates; invented about 1830. 


raised by toggle joints during its second revolution to 
permit return of the bed. Napier was the first to sub- 
stitute grippers for tapes or strings for controlling the 
sheets. 
The first power presses in America were made by 
R. Hoe and Company about 1830. In 1832 Robert Hoe 
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(1784-1833) sent a representative to Europe, and the 
result was the manufacture by the firm during the 
years immediately following of three types of presses,, 
known as the “single small cylinder,” “the double 
small cylinder,” and the “large cylinder perfecting.” 

Although, as we have seen, Koenig’s first press, 
patented in 1811, embodied the stop-cylinder prin- 
ciple, the press of that name and type did not come 
into general use until more than twenty years later. 
The name of a Frenchman, Dutrarte, is usually asso- 
ciated with the stop-cylinder press, his patents being 
dated 1832. R. Hoe and Company introduced it in 
this country a year later. In England it is known as 
the “ Wharfedale.” 

To William Bullock (1813-1867) of Philadelphia 
must be given credit for producing, in 1865, the first 
rotary perfecting press. It printed from curved stereo- 
type plates. Bullock employed a pair of cylinders, each 
consisting of one form and one impression cylinder, 
for each side of the sheet, the impression cylinder for 
the second printing being extra large so as to take 
care of the offset caused by the first printing. The 
paper was fed from a roll and cut by serrated knives in 
the cylinders. 

Automatic presses constitute one of the outstand- 
ing developments of recent years, and they have been 
almost exclusively the product of American invention. 
Among the job presses are the “ Kelly,” the ‘“ Miehle 
Vertical,” the “Miller High-Speed,” and the ‘ Stand- 
ard Automatic.” The “ Kelly” embodies the principle 
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of the two-revolution press; the ‘Miehle Vertical,” 
of the stop-cylinder; the “Miller High-Speed,” of the 
two-revolution with stationary cylinder instead of 
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Rotary newspaper press, showing impression and form cylinder between which 
passes the paper as it is fed from a roll; invented, although not in this form, 
in 186s. 


stationary bed movement; and the “Standard Auto- 
matic,”’ of the platen press. All have automatic feed- 
ing devices. 
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In newspaper printing the old style of deck con- 
struction has been superseded by what is known as 
“multiple-unit”’ construction, which means that as 
new units are added,the press is enlarged horizontally 


Impression mechanism of a magazine press printing four colors at one operation. 


instead of vertically, thus permitting greater facility 

of operation. The Duplex Company has recently pro- 

duced a press on what is known as the tubular system, 

in which a plate is cast as a tube instead of in semi- 

circular form. The tube is slipped over a cylinder 
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which is smaller than the plate cylinder and thus 
revolves at higher speed. 

Great changes have come in color printing. The 
Miehle two-color press is a two-revolution cylinder 
press of large size and capacity. The Cottrell magazine 
press prints two and four colors at one operation 
from curved plates. In the four-color press there are 
four form cylinders, one for each color, all printing 
at the same time against a single large impression 
cylinder. Offset is taken care of by a “traveling offset ”’ 
device, which consists of two small cylindrical cores 
from one to the other of which there travels a strip of 
paper which prevents offset upon the tympan; when 
the strip has gone its full length, the cores are shifted 
automatically and the operation reversed. The printed 
sheets are dried in the press with a spray of paraffin 
powder. The McKee process, by which make-ready is 
done in the face of the electrotyped plate, is an im- 
portant factor in tonnage production of two- and four- 
color work. 

The rotary principle has come into vogue in the con- 
struction of lithographic presses also. The old-time 
stone has given way to zinc and aluminum sheets, and 
“offset”? printing through the medium of a rubber 
blanket is making rapid strides. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE BINDING OF BOOKS 


HILLIATIUS, an Athenian who lived in the 
Pp first century, is credited with being the father 

of bookbinding. He invented glue, or at least 
he was the first to use it for piecing together parts 
of papyrus manuscript books. Papyri were kept in 
rolls, which continued to be the form of books for 
about four hundred years. So highly was Philliatius 
esteemed because of his invention that the Athenians 
erected a statue to his memory. 

The folded leaf came into use in the fourth century. 
Soon it was found that a covering was needed for 
manuscript books of the new form, and the calfskin 
parchment known as vellum was selected as the most 
durable material available. Vellum served the pur- 
pose admirably excepting in one particular: it curled. 
This defect caused the introduction into the binding 
of wooden boards, secured with a leather hinge which 
covered the “backbone” of the book—the forerunner 
of the “‘half-binding.” In time the leather spread over 
the whole of the cover, other materials—paper, vel- 
lum, etc.—eventually displaced the wood stiffening, 
and the book thereby attained the form and substance 
it has since preserved. 

The manuscripts of the early centuries were often 
gorgeously illuminated, and sometimes their bindings 
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were in keeping with their inner decoration. During 
the sixth century precious stones were set into the 
coverings. A binding done in gold, into which jewels 
were set, for the Emperor Justinian I in the year 518 
weighed fifteen pounds. 

Ornamentation of ordinary bindings in the form 
of designs pressed into the leather did not begin 
until the twelfth century, although there are isolated 
examples which are believed to date much earlier. 
One such example is the manuscript book preserved 
at Stonyhurst, England, known as “St. Cuthbert’s 
Gospels,”’ believed to have been done in the seventh 
or eighth century. 

The scribes who produced the manuscript books, 
and, in their turn, the first printers, did not number 
either pages or leaves. In order to lessen the possi- 
bility of errors in binding, the first word of each page 
was repeated at the bottom of the preceding page; 
this device required no mental effort on the part of 
the gatherer beyond the matching of the two words on 
the sheets. 

Although England lagged behind other European 
countries in the production of early illuminated manu- 
script books, she held a high place in that of book- 
binding. “By the twelfth century England was at the 
head of all foreign nations as regards binding,”’ says 
S. T. Prideaux in 4 Historical Sketch of Bookbinding. 
“London, Winchester, Durham, and a few other 
towns and monasteries had each their schools of 
binding. The covers of the books were tooled with 
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numbers of small dies, and the beauty of the binding 
depended as much upon the individual delicacy and 
beauty of the stamps as upon their arrangement, 
which though infinitely varied, was very formal.” 

Blind stamping seems to have appeared in England 
and on the Continent at about the same time. The 
“Winchester Domesday Book,”’ which dates from the 
twelfth century, now preserved in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, is about the finest 
of the earliest known examples. 

Gold tooling arrived at the same time as the in- 
vention of printing from movable types. This new 
art of the binder reached its apogee in Venice, where 
it was probably brought from Arabia. Since Venice 
became the center of Italian printing, its preéminence 
in bookbinding also is easy to understand. 

The name most prominently connected with the 
development of the binder’s art in Venice is the one 
most frequently mentioned in printing history, Aldus 
Manutius. It is believed that Aldus operated a bind- 
ing shop in connection with his printing office, and 
he is credited with the introduction of gold tooling. 
Painted mosaics and cameo bindings were originated 
in Italy at about the same time, the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century. When Aldus introduced the 
small printed book, he made the panel stamp for 
bindings an easy possibility, and it accordingly ap- 
peared during the period of his printing activity. He 
abandoned the use of boards in bindings. 

Forel, “the rough undressed skin of the beast,”’ was 
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An early sixteenth-century pigskin binding bearing the arms of the city of Hesse. 

Within its covers are four books illustrating various steps in bookmaking: a 

manuscript book, a printed book without numbered pages or leaves, another 
with numbered leaves, and still another with numbered pages. 
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used as binding material until the end of the fifteenth 
century. It was gradually displaced by calfskin, 
vellum, pigskin, and the skin of sheep and of dogs. 
The introduction of the tanned goatskin known as 
“morocco” from the Levant (hence its alternative 
name) brought a change in favor of that material. 
Levant morocco is clear in color, fine in grain, and 
soft yet firm to the touch. Morocco is produced in 
several countries, but the Levant has continued to 
hold its early supremacy. 

Numbering of the leaves of both manuscript and 
printed books began about 1470, and by 1480 the 
practice had become general. Printed signatures first 
appeared in 1472. The numbering of pages of printed 
books did not become common until well along in the 
sixteenth century. 

Identification of bookbinders with their work began 
early. Sometimes it took the form of a trade-mark 
or the binder’s initials; at other times the binder gave 
his full name or concealed it in a rebus. It has already 
been noted that John of Westphalia, or, as he was 
more often called, John of Paderborn, stamped his 
portrait in outline on his bindings as a part of their 
decoration. John Richenbach of Geislingen stamped 
on his bindings his name and the date and also the 
name of the person for whom the book was bound. 
They are dated from 1467 onward. 

The first use of cloth as a substitute for paper in 
commercial binding is usually held to have occurred 
in England in 1823. Brander Matthews, however, in 
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Bookbindings Old and New, mentions an edition in his 
possession of Watkin’s Life of Sheridan printed in 
1818 and bound the same year in calico. 

Book jackets are not as exclusively modern as is 
commonly supposed. A fragment of one of English 
Tudor origin with a printed design is preserved in the 
Metropolitan Museum, and the Morgan Library has 
several Italian sixteenth-century examples. 
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HERE are now in the United States more 

than two thousand schools in which students 

are taught how to set type and run printing 
presses. So important has education in printing 
become that one of the great printers’ supply houses 
maintains a special educational department devoted 
to the planning and equipping of printing outfits 
suited to instructional requirements. This condition 
is in striking contrast to that prevailing a third of a 
century ago, when there was in the United States 
not a single school or department of a school or print- 
ing establishment in which beginners were taught in 
a systematic manner even the rudiments of the trade 
to which they had pledged their futures. 

There has been apprenticeship in printing almost 
from the invention of movable types, and from the 
first the rights and privileges of apprentices have 
been provided for in indentures. These obligated the 
master to teach the art and “mystery”’ (to use an 
early expression) of printing, but immediate rather 
than future production was the aim of the teaching, 
and whatever knowledge the apprentice acquired 
usually came to him by observation while engaged 
in the more or less menial tasks that are inseparable 
from printing-office routine. 
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When Gutenberg established the first printing shop 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, the relations 
between master, journeyman, and apprentice had 
become fairly well standardized in other trades. 
Workshops were small, and association between 
master and man was intimate. Often the journeymen 
lived with their employers; apprentices always did. 
Apprentices received board, lodging, clothing, and 
pocket-money, but no wages save in the concluding 
year or two of the lengthy term of indenture. The 
period was from four to seven years. The hours of 
labor were long. It was part of the apprentice’s 
duty to keep the shop and equipment clean and in 
order, to mix ink, dampen paper, and, when physi- 
cally able, work the hand press. 

These conditions prevailed during practically the 
whole of the first three centuries of the printing 
industry and thus characterized the first hundred 
years of printing in Colonial America. Benjamin 
Franklin, whose famous Autobiography gives us the 
only contemporaneous picture of Colonial printing 
offices that has come down to us, states that his term 
of indenture to his brother James was nine years, the 
longest term, with one exception, of which I have 
been able to find a record. The exceptional case was 
that of Isaiah Thomas, next to Franklin the most 
famous of Colonial printers, whose term was thirteen 
years, beginning at the early age of eight. A sum- 
mary of prevailing apprenticeship conditions in 
America in the eighteenth century is given in the 
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following quotation from the terms of an old-time in- 
denture: 


During which term the said Apprentice his Master faith- 
fully shall or will serve, his secrets keep, his lawful com- 
mands everywhere gladly do. He shall do no damage to his 
said Master nor see it to be done of others; but to his power 
shall let, or forthwith give notice to his said Master of 
same. [he Goods of his said Master he shall not waste, nor 
the same without license of him to any give or lend. Hurt 
to his said Master he shall not do, cause, nor procure to be 
done. He shall neither buy nor sell without his Master’s 
license. Taverns, inns, or ale-houses he shall not haunt. At 
cards, dice, tables, or any other unlawful game he shall not 
play. Matrimony he shall not contract; nor from the service 
of his said Master day or night absent himself; but in all 
things as an honest and faithful apprentice shall and will 
demean and behave himself towards his said Master and 
all his during said term. 


The attitude of the journeymen toward appren- 
tices in the early days of the printing art seems always 
to have been one of antagonism. Among the demands 
in what has been termed the oldest of journeymen 
printers’ documents, “The Case and Proposals of the 
Free Journeymen Printers in and about London,”’ 
dating probably from 1666, there occur these clauses: 


That no forreigners (that is to say) such an one as has 
not served seven years to the art of printing, under a law- 
ful Master Printer, as an apprenticeship, may be enter- 
tained and employed by any Master Printer for the time 
to come. 

That a provision be made to hinder the increase of 
apprentices and a limitation be appointed as to the number 
CUuc: 
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That no turn-overs be received by any Master Printer, 
but from a Master Printer; and that no Master Printer 
turning over any apprentice to another Master Printer 
may be permitted to take any other apprentice in his 
place till the full time of the said apprentice so turned over 
be expired; for otherwise the restraint and limitation of 
apprentices will be evaded, and the number be supplied by 
turn-overs. 


In 1798 there occurred in London a dispute over 
printing-office apprenticeship which had a singular 
result. Pressmen made a demand that their master 
should not bind more than three apprentices to each 
seven presses. The master refused to comply, and 
a strike was called. The master thereupon caused 
warrants to be issued against eighteen of the journey- 
men for conspiracy. They were tried, found guilty, 
and, declining to apologize, were sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. 

Grumblings of a tenor similar to those of the quota- 
tion above appear in the pronouncements of the jour- 
neymen’s societies of later years. Eventually, in Amer- 
ica at least, the complaints took a more positive tone, 
as witness this paragraph from the preface to the 
constitution of the New York Typographical Society 
adopted in 1833: 


Another cause of depression was the practice, which then 
prevailed, and has continued more or less to the present 
time, of employing runaway or dismissed apprentices for a 
small compensation. These were called two-thirds men, 
and have always proved a great pest to the profession. 
Added to this, roller boys, having gained admission to the 
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interior of a printing office, have in a short time found their 
way from the rear to the front of the press, to the discharge 
of the regular pressman. 


The fire that had been long smoldering burst into 
sudden flame in 1834 in the famous “General Duff 
Green Case.”’ Green was the publisher of a newspaper 
in Washington and also printer to the United States 
Senate. In 1833 he began to employ “two-thirders”’ 
on his newspaper, and he increased the number of 
apprentices in that section of his establishment in 
which the Government printing was done. This prac- 
tice was objectionable to the local union, but it was 
tolerated without opposition until Green announced 
his intention of founding what he called the Wash- 
ington Institute, in which 200 boys each year were 
to be taught the printing art. Each boy was to have 
the sum of two dollars per week set aside for him in 
a trust fund which was to be paid to him at the end 
of the period of his agreement provided he lived up 
to its terms. 

The Columbia Typographical Society called on 
January 11, 1834, a special meeting to consider the 
matter, at which a resolution of protest was adopted 
and a committee was appointed to report at a later 
meeting. Green published an elaborate prospectus of 
his school in his newspaper, The Telegraph, and the 
Typographical Society countered with an “Address 
to the People of the United States,” a document of 
about four thousand words in which the evils sure 
to result from the proposed ‘Manual Labor School” 
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were set forth in detail. At one of the meetings called 
by the Society more than three hundred persons were 
present. On March 14, 1835, a strike was called 
against General Green’s establishment which lasted 
almost to the end of the year. 

The protests of the Columbia Typographical 
Society against the Washington Institute were sent 
to every journeymen’s society throughout the coun- 
try, and many sympathizing resolutions resulted. 
This first example of codperation on a national scale 
naturally foreshadowed the formation of a national 
association of journeymen printers, which was ef- 
fected in Washington in November, 1836. The 
National Typographical Association, of which we 
shall have more to say in the next chapter, after 
adopting a constitution issued an address to local 
societies in which various “regulations” were sug- 
gested with a view to securing uniformity in local 
enactments. The clauses relating to apprentices were 
as follows: 

Article 1. Every apprentice shall serve until he be 
21 years of age; and at the time of entering as an apprentice 
shall not be more than fifteen years of age; and every boy 
taken as an apprentice shall be bound to his employer in 
due form of law. 

Article 2. No runaway apprentice shall be received into 
any office in the United States attached to the National 
Society, either as an apprentice or journeyman. 

Article 3. Any boy who may be legally released from his 
master may be received into another establishment to serve 


out the remainder of his apprenticeship, provided he has 
not been legally released for his own bad conduct. 
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Article 4. That on the death of his master, or if, from 
any cause, the office wherein he was indented shall cease to 
be, he may be taken into another office, and be regularly 
indented to finish the term of his apprenticeship. 

Article 5. After the day of. ait: , it shall not 
be lawful for any local society to consider any application 
for membership unaccompanied by the credentials of the 
applicant that he had served the period of six years as a 
regularly indented apprentice at the printing business. 

Article 6. That after the day of——uit shall not be 
lawful for any local society to permit members of said 
society to work in any office where boys may be taken as 
apprentices to the printing business, to serve for a less 
period than six years. 


The Boston union in 1848 refused to admit to 
membership any worker who had not served a four- 
years apprenticeship, and the Pittsburgh union in 
1849 passed a resolution making the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen one to three. 

The National Association formed in 1836 after 
meeting the following year failed to function success- 
fully again until 1850, when it was revived at a 
meeting in New York. At this meeting it recom- 
mended, among other things, indenturing appren- 
tices for five years and limiting their number but 
did not suggest a ratio. After 1850 the Association 
met annually with the single exception of 1861, the 
year of the outbreak of the Civil War, but the subject 
of apprentice training seems to have come before 
none of the conventions until 1870, and then only 
for discussion which did not result in action. There- 
after it drops out of the annual Proceedings of the 
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conventions, to reappear for only casual mention more 
than thirty years later. 

The International Typographical Union has never 
maintained a school to teach youths the practical 
details of printing. In 1907, however, it instituted 
a system of correspondence-school instruction, the 
course comprising 37 lessons covering the subjects of 
freehand lettering, principles of design, color, com- 
position, and imposition. Recently the International 
Union created a Department of Education with a 
salaried official in charge, with the purpose of giving 
greater attention in future to educational matters. 
The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union maintains at its headquarters in Pressman’s 
Home, Tennessee, a fully equipped technical school 
for apprentice and continuation instruction which is 
said to represent an investment of nearly two million 
dollars. 

The international association of employers, the 
United Typothetae of America, in its early decades 
occasionally dealt with the subject of apprenticeship 
at its meetings, but only from the shop-practice, not 
the educational, point of view. A change came in the 
year 1906, when at the annual convention there 
appeared an educator who presented a plan for a 
trade school in which to teach printing. A Committee 
on Education was appointed, and on its report a 
year later a modest sum was appropriated for its use. 
Out of this small beginning there grew a technical 
school of printing at Indianapolis which turned out 
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hundreds of skilled compositors and pressmen. This 
school has been combined with a school previously 
established at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, which has been endorsed by the United 
Typothetae and to which the organization has con- 
tributed an endowment fund of $225,000. 

The Southeastern School of Printing, maintained 
at Nashville by the employing printers of Tennessee 
and the other states of the Southeast, is an out- 
standing example of a successful school managed 
entirely by printers. Well-equipped printing schools 
are a part of Wentworth Institute in Boston and 
Dunwoodie Institute in Minneapolis. There are 
public or semi-public schools in every large city and 
privately maintained schools in a number of printing 
plants. Notable among the latter are the schools 
of the Lakeside Press of Chicago and the Foote 
and Davies Company of Atlanta. In New York City, 
in addition to ten printing trade schools under the 
public school system and four under private or semi- 
private ownership and management, there are schools 
for composing-room apprentices and for printing 
pressmen managed and financed jointly by the 
unions and the employing printers. 

The Committee on Education of the United 
Typothetae of America has functioned on the broad- 
est possible basis. It has planned and is issuing a 
series of textbooks, each devoted to some particular 
phase of the printing craft, which when completed 
will comprise about sixty volumes. One of the most 
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useful of its publications is a volume of about one 
hundred pages entitled “Teaching Apprentices in 
the Printing Trades.” The Committee has prepared 
a series of lessons on special subjects which con- 
stitute a course of study in locally organized classes. 
Students in these courses receive certificates under 
certain conditions and diplomas on graduation. 
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HERE were organizations among masters 
and workmen in various trades in Europe in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, but 
no record has been preserved of any organization 
connected with printing and the making of books 
earlier than the middle of the fifteenth. The first on 
record was known as the Guild of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, which received its charter in Bruges in 1454. 
Printing from movable types had already been 
invented but was practiced only in Germany; conse- 
quently the Guild of St. John did not number typog- 
raphers in its membership. Printers, however, were 
included, those who made impressions on hand 
presses from wooden blocks; and other tradesmen 
admitted to membership were scriveners, illuminators, 
engravers, parchment- and vellum-makers, book- 
binders, booksellers, etc. There was at about the same 
time a similar organization in Antwerp called the 
Guild of St. Luke, and another in Brussels bearing the 
name of Les Fréres de la Plume (Brothers of the Pen). 
That there was codperation, if not organization, 
among printers, both masters and men, during the 
first half-century of the practice of the art is evi- 
denced by this entry discovered in the records of 
Basel for the year 1471: 
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December 24. The City Court arranged the following 
agreement between the masters who print the books and 
their men: the men are to go back to work to-day, to do 
their work for the masters’ best advantage, to be of good 
behavior, and to form no league among themselves. The 
masters are to give their men what is fair whether food, 
drink, or any other thing. If the men should quarrel or 
misbehave in any way, the masters might dismiss them on 
payment of the due proportion of their year’s wages. 
Similarly, if any man had received unfair treatment at 
the hands of the masters, he might leave his situation, 
and the masters are to pay him the due proportion of his 
year’s wages. 


The most important early organization of master 
printers and publishers on the Continent of Europe 
of which there is a record was the Guild of Venice, 
established nearly a hundred years later, in 1548-9. 
The Guild continued in existence until 1806, the 
year after Venice came under the rule of France 
through annexation to the Kingdom of Italy set up 
by Napoleon Bonaparte. At one time it exercised a 
considerable influence and was financially prosperous 
enough to erect a Guild Hall, which was opened in 
1642. The best-known organization of the kind, the 
Stationers’ Company of England, was formed in 
London in 1556 and is still in existence. It has played 
an important part in the history of English book 
production, and its present home, Stationers’ Hall, is 
one of London’s most interesting landmarks. 

In 1589 there was organized the Guild of the Print- 
ers, Publishers, and Booksellers of Milan, Italy. No 
one was eligible for membership who had not served 
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an apprenticeship of eight years to a printer or book- 
dealer in Milan. The admission fee was for natives 
30 lire, for others 100 lire. It was a mutual benefit 
association, operating under royal decree. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the Guild was to do away with “‘out- 
side’ competition, and in this effort it seems to have 
been successful. 

The trade guild was an outstanding factor in the 
economic and social life of the Middle Ages, and 
this form of organization gradually made its appear- 
ance in the printing industry. There was then no 
manufacturing as we know it, and almost no large 
printing establishments. The master printer did 
almost everything in connection with literary pro- 
duction—edited (sometimes wrote) the copy, de- 
signed and cast the type, made the ink, set the type, 
and printed and bound the book. The workman’s 
hours of work were long, averaging fourteen per day, 
and the pay was small, although printers were better 
paid than workers at some other trades. The record 
of a suit at law at Lyons in 1572 testifies that the 
3,350 sheets per day required of a pressman working 
at a hand press compelled him to labor from two 
o'clock in the morning until eight or nine in the 
evening. Relief from the long hours of labor was 
afforded by numerous holidays, most of them reli- 
gious. When the holidays had been subtracted from 
the total of the days of the year, fewer than two hun- 
dred forty actual working days remained. There are 
records of strikes in Lyons and Paris from 1539 to 1572. 
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The trade guilds sometimes included both masters 
and workmen. Disputes between the two were 
usually settled by arbitration. The workmen in the 
larger establishments were organized into “chapels,” 
and strikes occasionally occurred. King Francis I of 
France, who took more than the usual interest of roy- 
alty in printing, issued an edict forbidding printers’ 
strikes when it was represented to him that they in- 
terfered with the progress of the art. 

The trade guild accepted full responsibility toward 
the general public for quality of production, which 
it insured through employment of competent in- 
spectors. At the same time it guarded itself against 
overproduction by limiting the number of establish- 
ments. Its standards of practice were high; it pro- 
tected its workmen and helped to maintain the 
social order. Although founded in trade, the medieval 
guilds were closely identified, as is indicated by the 
names quoted above, with religion. That it was a mili- 
tant religion is attested by the fact that each guild 
was prepared to furnish, if called upon, a certain 
number of fighting men to serve under its banner. 

Just when workmen in the printing trade set up for 
the first time an organization that was independent 
of the masters is not known. In 1635 the journeymen 
printers of London petitioned the Stationers’ Com- 
pany for the abolishment of certain abuses, among 
the demands being that no books set in nonpareil 
should exceed an edition of 5,000 copies, or set in 
brevier, 3,000 copies (except the privileged books). 
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iihemrecord sappearss in athe = Calendar of State 
Papers,” but there are no particulars of an organiza- 
tion, if there was one. 

One William Prynne is credited with having written 
in England during the seventeenth century nearly 
two hundred books, and it is not surprising to find 
that he included in them something relating to our 
present subject, as he must have included most other 
subjects. Prynne records the fact that in 1642 the 
printers of London protested to the Government 
against the granting of exclusive privileges, or patents, 
to several printers, as follows: Christopher and 
Robert Barker, for printing Bibles and other religious 
books in English; John Norton, for printing Bibles 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and other books in 
English; Richard Tottle, for printing law books; 
and Thomas Syncocke, “for printing all things that 
are, may or shall be printed upon one side of a sheet, 
or any part of a sheet, provided the other side be 
white paper.” Prynne gives no further particulars 
beyond recording that the protest was ineffectual. 

Brentano, in his History and Development of Guilds 
and Trade Unions, quotes a petition by the Free 
Journeymen Printers in and about London, who 
were licensed on October 23, 1666, which would seem 
to indicate some kind of organization among them 
at that time. The petition gives the total number of 
workmen printers as being “one hundred and forty 
or thereabouts.’ Its demands for the limitation of 
apprentices have been noted in the preceding chapter. 
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A law passed in England in 1799 forbade combina- 
tions among journeymen, and under it nineteen 
printers employed on the London Times were con- 
victed. All were fined and received prison sentences 
varying from nine months to two years. The law was 
repealed in 1825. 

From the writings of Madame Campan we obtain 
the following evidence of the existence of a society of 
printers in Paris in 1790: “When the news of the 
death of Dr. Franklin arrived in Paris, a society of 
printers met in an apartment of the Cordeliers 
convent to celebrate a funeral festival in honor of the 
American philosopher.” 

When printing came to the American Colonies in 
1638, the oldest settlement in New England, where 
the Press was first set up, had been in existence but 
eighteen years. The next hundred years brought 
printing offices to but half a dozen towns in the 
English Colonies. With such a slow growth it could 
not be expected that organization in the trade would 
make much progress. The country was new, and its 
inhabitants were too busy subduing the forces of 
nature to the primary requirements of food, clothing 
and shelter to give heed to movements of an ordinary 
business and social nature. Printing was conducted 
along very elementary lines. Small newspapers, some 
pamphlets, an occasional book, usually of a reli- 
giously polemical nature, constituted the product of 
the average printing shop in America during the 
first two hundred years of its history. There were 
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few offices, and not many men were employed in 
them. The first American printers were publishers 
also, and in the newspapers that many of them con- 
ducted they indulged in the practice, still sometimes 
followed, of saying unkind things about their com- 
petitors. There was little friendly feeling among them. 

The first act of codperation in the American 
industry on record is to be found in the Autobiog- 
raphy of Benjamin Franklin. When the youthful 
Benjamin served notice upon his brother James, 
to whom he had been apprenticed, that their rela- 
tions were to end, James went to the other master 
printers in Boston and induced them to refuse em- 
ployment to his rebellious younger brother. 

The first strike on the part of printers occurred 
in Philadelphia in 1776. The strike was successful, 
and the union or “association” that had conducted it 
dissolved. Ten years later the Philadelphia employers 
got together temporarily and decided to reduce 
wages. Under date of June 7, 1786, Henry Myers 
called a meeting of protest at his house, and 26 of 
the workmen who responded signed an agreement 
not to work for less than six dollars per week. Neither 
of these two organizations of employees survived the 
emergency that called it into existence. 

Seventy years after James Franklin accomplished 
his boycott against the most famous of American 
printers, the first organization of printers in the New 
World was formed. The place was Philadelphia, 
where Benjamin Franklin was rounding out his long 
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career of service to the infant Republic. Isaiah 
Thomas tells in his History of Printing the story of the 
first meeting: 


In 1788, about two years before his death, a number of 
printers and booksellers met together in Philadelphia, to 
form some regulations for the benefits of the trade. Bache, 
grandson of Franklin, and myself, were of the number. 
After the first meeting I conversed with Dr. Franklin on 
the subject of our convention. He approved the measures 
proposed and requested that the next meeting might be 
at his house as he was unable himself to go abroad. The 
meeting was accordingly holden there; and although he 
was much afflicted with pain, he voluntarily took minutes 
of the proceedings and appeared to be interested in them. 


A footnote is added by Thomas to this effect: 
“Several attempts have been made to establish rules 
and regulations for the benefit of the trade, but they 
have generally not proved successful.” 

The Company of Printers of Philadelphia was 
organized in 1794. Nine printers signed the con- 
stitution, a copy of which has been preserved in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. The initiation 
fee was two dollars and the annual dues one dollar. 
In view of these low entrance and maintenance fees 
the withdrawal fee, which was fixed at ten pounds, 
seems out of proportion, although only half as large 
as the fee decided upon under similar conditions by 
the New York printers a year later. There was a 
provision, however, that the withdrawal fee might be 
remitted by consent of two-thirds of the members 
present at any meeting. Meetings were held quarterly. 
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PRINTERS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PHIELADELPINLA: 


Printed by Wittram W. Worowarn, Franklin’s-Head, 
N°. 36, Chefnut-Street, South-side, 


1794: 
Title page of Constitution of the Company of Printers of Philadelphia, founded 
in 1794. 
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In the Typographical Library and Museum of the 
American Type Founders Company in Jersey City 
is preserved a printers’ price-list dated New York, 
1795, and signed by ten New York printers. A con- 
dition of the agreement was: “We do further agree 
that if either of us do work at a less rate than is here 
established, we will forfeit the sum of twenty pounds, 
to be appropriated as a majority of us shall think 
proper.” Twenty pounds was a large sum, and it 
showed that the signers were very much in earnest. 
The agreement was clearly in restraint of trade and 
would not be lawful in these modern times. None of 
the ten whose names are attached to the document 
is mentioned in the list of New York printers given 
by Isaiah Thomas in his History of Printing, which 
was published in 1810, and nothing is known of any 
of them save Thomas Greenleaf and the Swordes 
brothers, T. and J., whose names appear in connection 
with the formation in 1801 of a national association 
of booksellers. 

In 1794 an organization of workmen was formed in 
New York City under the title of the Typographical 
Society. It lasted two and a half years. In 1799 the 
Franklin Typographical Society of Journeymen Print- 
ers of New York organized, with George Bruce as its 
first secretary. George Bruce was a compositor, and 
David Bruce, his brother, a pressman. They started 
in the printing business in New York in 1804, and 
by 1809 “they had the largest printing office in New 
York City, furnishing work to nine double-pull 
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wooden hand presses.” They abandoned printing for 
type-founding in 1813. 

The Franklin Typographical Society formulated 
a complete wage scale, the first in New York City. 
It prescribed a piece rate of 25 cents per thousand ems 
and a wage of seven dollars per week in book and job 
offices and eight dollars in newspaper offices. The 
Society first met in the homes of its members, but a 
notice of a meeting called by John Collins, the 
secretary, for February 5, 1803, published in the 
New York Daily Advertiser, shows that it had then 
attained the dignity of having its own rooms, which 
were located at 63 Stone Street. The yellow-fever 
epidemic in New York in 1803 was disastrous to 
printers as it was to many other classes of the popu- 
lation, and it is not surprising to find in the New York 
Evening Post of September 19 the following: “The 
president of the Franklin Society of New York 
acknowledges the receipt of $83.50 from the Phila- 
delphia Typographical Society for the relief of such 
of our members as may be distressed in consequence 
of the prevailing epidemic.”’ The Society went out of 
existence in 1804. 

The Philadelphia Typographical Society was or- 
ganized in 1802 and, still existing, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest printing organization in 
America. Its constitution as first formulated had 
some interesting features. The president held office 
for one year, but the vice-president for only four 
months. The directors, elected for four months, were 
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divided into classes, so that there was an election of 
three or more directors at each monthly meeting. 
Three candidates for the office of treasurer were 
nominated by the membership, one of whom was 
elected to serve for one year by the board of directors, 
with the provision that the directors voting for the 
successful candidate became responsible for the honest 
and faithful performance of his duties. There were 
provisions under the head of “Alimony” for sick 
and death benefits and for a strike fund, believed to 
be the first of its kind in this country. The document 
is said to be the oldest constitution of a labor organi- 
zation extant in the United States. In 1807 the 
Society adopted measures which have a modern 
aspect, such as the working card, demand for ex- 
clusive employment of its members, and an employ- 
ment-bureau system suggestive of the modern “house 
on-call 

Isaiah Thomas makes the statement that the 
Boston Typographical Society was organized in 
1803 but gives no particulars. The latest known 
mention of the Society was in 1826, in the minutes of 
the Columbia Typographical Society of that year, 
where a communication from the Boston organization 
is acknowledged. An organization of employing 
printers was formed in Boston in 1805 under the 
name of the Society of Printers of Boston and Vicin- 
ity. Its objects were stated to be “the elevation of 
the printing art, the regulation of trade and prices, 
the preservation of good fellowship, and the forma- 
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ADDRESS, 
PRESENTED 
TO THE MEMBERS 


OF THE 


FAUSTUS ASSOCIATION, 


IN BOSTON, 
AT THEIR ANNUAL CELEBRATION, 


OCT. 4, 1808. 


errr rere tonne 


Wp Font Russell, 


Thé sacred wossre, whose atcrecedes.rul, 

Wath fond eRection, soaks its Wrtatd pole, 

To blesvine atone, had ne'er expletsdone wave, 
Byy Con + a-lrte, ditover'dta etm tare, 

Had lene: ne ce ihe weld sepbition Crewn'd, 


Aad caimrine wodoah'dwhat the magnar found. Pains 


Title page of the earliest known copy of an address to an organization of 
employing printers. Boston, 1808. 
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tion of a Fire Society for the protection of printing 
offices.” The name was changed in 1808 to the 
Faustus Association. It ceased to exist in 1815, but 
the “Fire Society”’ was preserved until the reorgani- 
zation of the Boston Fire Department in 1826. The 
Franklin Typographical Society of Boston, organized 
in 1822, is still in existence. Its membership includes 
both employers and employees, and its constitution 
expressly forbids any discussion of trade matters. 

That there was a Typographical Society in Balti- 
more in 1815 is proved by a contemporaneous 
reference to it. It had probably been organized some 
years before, since it is spoken of as one of the older 
societies, but the facts are not known. The present 
Typographical Union of Baltimore was organized in 
1831 under the title of the Baltimore Typographical 
Society. Unfortunately the records of all the early 
Baltimore organizations were lost in the great fire of 
1904. 

From 1804 to 1809 there seems to have been no 
organization of either workmen or employers in the 
printing trade of New York. In July of the latter 
year the New York Typographical Society was in- 
stituted, and in September it adopted and _ pre- 
sented to the employers a new scale of wages. The 
employers immediately formed themselves into an 
association about which no particulars have been pre- 
served excepting the name, the Master Printers 
Association of New York. Negotiations between the 
two organizations failed, and a strike which lasted 
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until late in December was called, ending in a prac- 
tical victory for the workmen. In 1810 a new de- 
mand, reénforced by a strike, was made, but this 
strike failed. Another demand for an increase, this 
time to nine dollars per week, was made in 1815; 
this was granted by most of the employers but not 
until another strike had been called. There is in the 
Typographical Library and Museum of the American 
Type Founders Company a scale of prices for printing 
agreed upon at a meeting held by the Master Printers 
of New York on September 18, 1815. 

The New York Typographical Society later changed 
in character and membership from an employees’ 
organization dealing with labor matters to one com- 
posed of both employees and employers. It still 
exists as a benefit society, holding meetings at stated 
intervals in the rooms of the New York Employing 
Printers Association. 

The journeymen printers of New York formed on 
June 17, 1831, the Typographical Association of New 
York, independent of the New York Typographical 
Society, for the purpose of negotiating with the 
employers in relation to hours and wages. It called a 
strike which was only partly successful. In a circular 
letter issued by the Typographical Society on June 29, 
1837, mention is made of a “recently organized 
combination on the part of our employers,” but no 
facts about the “combination” are known. 

The Philadelphia Typographical Association was 
formed in 1831 and lasted until 1839 or 1840. In 
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1835 it made a demand for an increase of wages to 
nine dollars per week, “ten hours to constitute a 
day’s work and twenty cents an hour for overwork.” 
In the same year the employing printers of Phila- 
delphia formed themselves into an association and 
adopted a scale of prices for composition and press- 
work. 

Early in the year 1834 the Benevolent Typo- 
graphical Society of Richmond, Virginia, was formed 
and made a demand upon the employers which was 
granted. In a letter which the secretary addressed 
under date of March 1, 1834, to societies in other 
cities occurs the phrase, ““So far we have no rats.” 

In 1814 and 1815 printers’ societies were formed in 
Boston, Albany, and Washington, but the Boston 
and Albany organizations later disbanded. New 
Orleans organized an association in 1830, and by 
1835 societies of printers had been formed in all the 
principal cities. In June of the latter year the Franklin 
Society of Cincinnati sent out a call for a national 
convention, which materialized more than a year 
later in the meeting held in the aldermen’s chamber 
of the City Hall of Washington for five days begin- 
ning November 7, 1836, with delegates present from 
the cities of Baltimore, New York, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, and (by proxy) New Orleans. 
The Philadelphia delegate was excluded because he 
was discovered to have previously worked in Washing- 
ton as a strike-breaker. On his return to Philadelphia 
he was expelled by the local union. 
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The organization formed at this meeting under the 
name of the National Typographical Association 
issued an address to the printers throughout the 
United States which dealt with a number of griev- 
ances. The grievance receiving the most space, as 
we have seen in the preceding chapter, was the 
question of apprenticeship. Another paragraph read 
as follows: 


From recent attempts at encroachments on the rights 
of journeymen, and to prevent such in future, it has been 
judged most prudent to seek safety in union. This concert 
of action becomes the more imperative, since we daily 
perceive the rapid strides which printing is making over a 
vast extent of country, and the measures which may be 
adopted to injure us. It is a lamentable fact that the 
newspaper press has almost entirely passed from under the 
control of members of the profession into the hands of 
speculators and partisans, who, ignorant of the feelings 
and sympathies of the craft, create dissensions and dif- 
ficulties when they cannot make them subservient to their 
will and interest. 


Thus the journeymen printers put on record their 
opinion that proprietorship of a printing shop and of 
the newspaper that usually was issued from it should 
belong exclusively to one who had been graduated 
from their own ranks; they resented the intrusion of 
“speculators and partisans.”’ 

In 1848 the Typographical Union of Boston was 
organized, this, it is believed, being the first use of 
the word “union” to designate a printing-trade 
association. New York followed with the organization 
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on January 19, 1850, of the Typographical Union, 
now “Big Six.’’ Horace Greeley, editor and publisher 
of the New York Tribune, was its first president, and 
Thomas N. Rooker, foreman of the Tribune’s com- 
posing room and later an active member of the 
Typothetae, was its first secretary. 

The Philadelphia Journeymen Printers’ Union was 
formed in 1850, during a series of meetings beginning 
on June 27; other meetings were held on July 13 and 
27, and finally a constitution and by-laws were adopted 
on August 10. The Union started with 444 members. 
A new scale was presented to the employers, to go 
into effect on September 2. Some employers refused 
acceptance, and a strike affecting about a hundred 
men was called. One method adopted to raise strike 
funds was the publication of two editions, totaling 
3,000 copies, of Robinson Crusoe, which a statement 
in the book says were immediately subscribed for. 

Other cities followed with similar organizations 
under the word “union.” On December 2, 1850, 
there assembled in New York the first national con- 
vention of union printers of the United States, with 
delegates from New York, Albany, Baltimore, Tren- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Louisville. A national execu- 
tive committee was formed, and under its auspices a 
second convention assembled in Baltimore on Sep- 
tember 12, 1851, with delegates present from the 
cities named and in addition Utica, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg, Richmond, and Cincinnati. A 
constitution was adopted under the name of the 
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National Typographical Union. This name was 
changed to the International Typographical Union 
at the annual convention in Albany in 1869, at which 
time the organization was made up of 120 local unions 
and had a total membership of 7,563. By 1927 the 
number of local unions had grown to 807 and the 
total membership to more than 72,000. 

The International Typographical Union maintains 
its headquarters in a fine mansion surrounded by 
five acres of ground in the residential section of 
Indianapolis. It maintains also a home for indigent 
and incapacitated members at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Its annual receipts from members amount 
to more than two and a half million dollars. Its 
financial statement shows balances in its old-age- 
pension, death-benefit, and general funds amounting 
to more than five million dollars. 

Until 1873 workers at the press in American and 
Canadian printing shops belonged to the typo- 
graphical unions. At the International Union con- 
vention in Montreal in that year an amendment to 
the constitution was adopted granting separate 
charters to local unions of pressmen of seven or more 
members. At the Philadelphia convention in 1892 it 
was reported that 22 of these unions, with a total 
membership of 1,447, held charters under the Inter- 
national Union. At Chicago a year later it was 
reported that about a third of these pressmen had 
seceded and joined the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, which had been organized 
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in New York City on October 8, 1889. At the Inter- 
national Typographical Union convention in Louis- 
ville in 1894 an agreement was ratified between the 
three international unions representing the typog- 
raphers, the pressmen, and the bookbinders, under 
the terms of which each was to restrict its membership 
to workers in its own department of the printing 
industry, with freedom to manage its affairs independ- 
ently of the others. 

The International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union in 1927 comprised 386 local branches in 
the United States and Canada with a total member- 
ship of 47,000. It maintains headquarters, a sani- 
tarium for disabled members, and a technical school 
at a village, largely of its own creation, bearing the 
name of Pressmen’s Home near the city of Knoxville 
among the mountains of Tennessee. 

There may have been organizations of employing 
printers in the United States during the first half 
of the nineteenth century other than those already 
mentioned, but if so their existence was but tem- 
porary. Definite history in New York City connects 
with the year 1859, when Theodore Low De Vinne, 
then a young man of thirty-one who had already 
become a partner in the firm of Francis Hart and 
Company, met with a few other members of the craft 
to discuss ways and means of forming an employing 
printers’ association. Meetings were held occasionally 
through the years immediately following, but no 
organization of a permanent nature resulted. The 
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country was in the throes of the Civil War, and 
projects of all kinds that had not some connection 
with the war were more than likely to be deferred. 
The name of the association that rather nebulously 
represented the industry during those troublous years 
was at one time the Employing Printers’ Association, 
and at another, the Printers of New York. 

The master printers of Boston and neighboring 
cities formed on January 19, 1863, the New England 
Association of Printers and Journalists, which a year 
later changed its name to the New England Franklin 
Society. In April, 1864, a committee prepared a 
pamphlet giving a scale of prices which was based 
largely upon a New York scale previously published. 

Just as the Civil War was drawing to an end, the 
Typothetae was formed in New York. The place was 
Dodsworth Hall, on Broadway, and the date, March 
21, 1865. The name chosen was made up from two 
Greek derivatives, typo, meaning “type,” and thetae, 
“putters”’ or “placers.”’ At the second meeting a scale 
of prices was adopted. The Typothetae of New York 
met with more or less regularity until 1868, when it 
became dormant and so remained until 1883. It was 
revived in that year and has continued in active 
existence since. 

The first national convention of employing printers 
was called to meet in New York on February 20, 
1866. Delegates were invited from all important 
Eastern printing centers, but only Cambridge, Bos- 
ton, and Hartford responded. 
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The United Typothetae of America came into being 
in 1887, the main cause being a demand on the part of 
the Typographical Union for a reduction in working 
hours from ten to eight with no reduction in pay. At 
the first meeting, held in Chicago on October 18, 
1887, Theodore L. De Vinne, although not present, was 
elected president. Local organizations were formed in 
the principal cities throughout the United States and 
Canada, most of which became branches of the United 
Typothetae. Later associations were formed in many 
localities under the name of Ben Franklin Clubs, and 
they in turn formed a national association under the 
title of the International Ben Franklin Clubs. The 
two national associations amalgamated in 1913 under 
the name of the United Typothetae and Ben Franklin 
Clubs of America. This name was later shortened to 
its earlier and its present form of the United Typo- 
thetae of America. 

In 1909 there assembled in Chicago a great gather- 
ing of employing printers which was named the First 
International Cost Congress. It was called by a group 
of far-seeing men who enunciated the doctrine that 
printing is such a specialized business that ordinary 
accounting methods are not adequately applicable to 
it, and they proposed through organized effort to 
formulate a system of accounting that would fit the 
peculiar needs of the business. Printers’ cost con- 
gresses were held at central points throughout the 
United States and Canada for several years. The 
American Printers’ Cost Commission was formed, 
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and as a result of its efforts a cost system was devised 
and installed in plants throughout the United States 
‘and Canada to an extent that put the industry on a 
basis of much more accurate estimating and much 
greater financial stability. 

Beginning with about the year 1900 there were in 
the larger cities price-making organizations known 
as “‘printers’ boards of trade.” They functioned to the 
considerable financial advantage of their members, 
but eventually they were disbanded because of a 
belief that if tested in the courts they would be found 
to be in conflict with the laws against combinations 
in restraint of trade. 

In 1901 the proprietors of many of the smaller 
printing offices in New York City formed an organi- 
zation under the name of the Master Printers of 
New York. In 1906 another organization of New York 
employing printers was formed under the name of 
the Printers’ League for the principal purpose of 
dealing with labor problems. The Printers’ League 
and the Typothetae of New York in 1916 amal- 
gamated under the title of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, and the Master Printers of 
New York joined the Association in 1920. This 
organization now comprises more than eight hundred 
members, nearly five hundred of which are printing 
establishments. It maintains a number of active 
departments, including: employment, credits and 
collections, legal and legislative, educational, cost 
service, etc. The other local branches of the United 
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Typothetae throughout the United States and Can- 
ada are organized along similar lines. 

In 1909 there was formed in New York an or- 
ganization of foremen and superintendents and their 
assistants under the name of the New York Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. Similar clubs were 
formed in other cities, and at a meeting in Philadel- 
phia in 1919 all the clubs came together as the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Under its management several great expositions of 
printing machinery and methods have been held. 

The London Association of Master Printers, 
founded in 1785, pursued a more or less uncertain 
course until 1836, when it was succeeded by the 
London Master Printers’ Association. This Asso- 
ciation existed until 1870, when it disbanded because 
the trade was in so tranquil a state that there seemed 
to its members to be no reason for continuing an 
employers’ organization. It was revived in 1890 and 
now numbers more than a thousand members. The 
Federation of Master Printers of Great Britain and 
Ireland was formed in Igor. 

Organization has been responsible for the formation 
of two insurance companies operating solely within 
the printing trade. One is the New York Printers’ 
and Bookbinders’ Mutual Insurance Company, which 
writes only casualty insurance, and the other is the 
Graphic Arts Fire Insurance Company. The fire com- 
pany carries only selected and segregated risks. In 
1928 its policies totaled over six million dollars. 
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Although the event may not come directly under 
the head of organization, this chapter cannot better 
be brought to a close than with a reference to two 
international gatherings of representatives of the 
printing industry. The first was held in Paris on 
August 20, 1878, during the International Exposition. 
Two hundred and thirty persons were present, repre- 
senting Austria, Belgium, England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, 
and the United States. The second took place at 
Goteborg, Sweden, in 1923. The following countries 
were represented: Australia, Belgium, Denmark, 
Esthonia, Finland, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
India, Italy, Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and the 
United States. 
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